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Foreword 


NorTHAMPTON HeriTaGE has come into being partly as 
.. a feature in the celebration of the bi-centennial anniversary 
of the establishment of the County, partly to supply a book 
from which the history of the County could be taught as 
required by the State School Code, and partly to fill a long- 
felt need for an up-to-date, scholarly representation of the 
history of the region known for a hundred years as the 
“Forks of the Delaware.” Following the recommendation of 
the County’s Bicentennial Committee, the project that pro- 
duced this book was established by resolution of the County 
Commissioners on December 21, 1951. 


Its creation has been possible because, in this anniversary 
~ year, our County has had a most enlightened Board of Com- 
missioners who are aware of the great values of its historical 
heritage: Messrs.. Norman A. Peil, E. Albert Boyer, Howard 
S. Hess, and Arthur S. Riland who preceeded him; we have 
had a judiciary sincerely interested in the dissemination of 
knowledge of the years that are past: Judges William G. 
Barthold, William A. Frack, Carlton T. Woodring; we have 
had a group of school superintendents anxious for a book 
from which local history could be properly taught and will- 
ing to do their parts to get it; we have had in our County 
Historical Society members competent to provide guidance 
and coordination for the project, and finally we found an 
author whose recently published history of the neighboring 
county of Montgomery forecast the discrimination in re- 
search, the skill in presenting historical data, and the literary 
ability which will be observed in the pages that follow. 


The resultant of these forces is a volume which, we trust, 
has the attributes of a school-book but not its ear-marks. 
If this ambition has been realized, it will fulfill its function 
as a text-book in the higher grades of the public schools 
and will, at the same time, be wholly acceptable in the hands 
of the adult general reader. 


NORTHAMPTON Co. HISTORICAL & GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY 
Easton, Pennsylvania, December 1952 
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Chapter I 


The Gifts of Nature 


‘THoucn EACH OF US is born with certain feelings 
and abilities, no one will deny that his life is also influenced 
by outward circumstances over which he has no control. 
The outward circumstances surrounding us at birth make 
up our Heritage, the sum total of all the forces and factors 
outside of us. ‘The main source of this heritage is, of course, 
the environment that surrounds us during our years of 
growing up. It shapes our thoughts and ways of speech, it 
conditions our feelings and provides us opportunities for 
making our way in life. To make full use of it requires a 
good deal of understanding. We cannot really know what 
our heritage is until we know why and how it was shaped in 
the past. That is the reason this book is written. 


Much of our story will be about man’s use of the 
products of nature surrounding him here in Northampton 
County. This, of course, requires us to know something 
about the setting nature provided in which our story is to 
be unfolded. 


The Lay of the Land 


Our scene is set on a spot of earth containing about 372 
square miles in east-central Pennsylvania. Its northern 
border is a long, snake-like ridge called Kittatinny Moun- 
tain. Kittatinny is our pronunciation of the ancient Indian 
name meaning Endless Hills. Anyone who looks upon that 


] 





Photo by William G. McKelvy 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, with Mt. Minsi on the Pennsylvania 
side (right) and Mt. Tammany on the Jersey side, is one of the most 
famous scenic spots in eastern America. 


most eastern ridge of the Appalachian Mountains will 
understand the Indian’s meaning; it seems to hover over 
the valley below in an almost unbroken line as far as the 
eye can see. The life and scenery north of that hulking 
boundary are quite different from that of Northampton 
County. North of Kittatinny lie Monroe County and the 
Pocono Mountains, far-famed for their summer resorts. 
North and west of the big ridge is Carbon County and the 


mountainous anthracite coal region. 


On the west the County is bounded in part by the Lehigh 
River, and in part by man-made political lines which you 
cannot sce except on maps. Both separate Northampton 
from Lehigh County. The two counties are much like each 
other, for both lie in a beautiful trough-like valley. Locally 
the valley is called the Lehigh, but sometimes it is 
also called the Great Valley because, like Kittatinny Moun- 
tain, the same land-form can be traced from New York State 
to North Carolina. 
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The southern limit of Northampton County is a nearly 
straight line drawn from Flint Hill northeastward to the 
Delaware River. Below that line lies Bucks County, noted 
for its handsome farms, its antiques and its historic sites. 
It is, in fact, the “mother county” of Northampton, for it 
was out of Bucks County that Northampton was established 
in 1752. Just below Bucks County lies Philadelphia, one 
of the largest cities in the United States, where so many 
ereat events in America’s early history took place. 


One of the most beautiful rivers in America, the lordly 
Delaware, is the eastern boundary of the County. The 
river rushes through Kittatinny ridge at the famous Dela- 
ware Water Gap, winds down through the valley to Easton, 
curves and eddies through the South Moutains, and finally 
reaches tidewater at Trenton, New Jersey. From there it 
winds on to Philadelphia and Delaware Bay. Across the 
river from Northampton County les the state. of New 
Jersey, and 70 miles across New Jersey is New York City, 
largest city in the world. 


Even so brief a description of its borders will indicate 
that Northampton County is one of the more favored spots 
of the earth. If everybody. complains about the weather 
and nobody does anything about it, as Mark Twain used 
to say, the fact remains that Northampton County is also 
blessed in this respect. ‘Temperate but invigorating, the 
temperature here varies from an average 30 degrees in 
January to an average 74 degrees in July. Rain and snow 
are abundant enough to produce ample farm crops, with 
about 44 inches of rain and snowfall a year. Northampton 
County has an average relative humidity of 53 percent. 
The air that moves across the County is usually a light 
west wind, often bringing with it the cool freshness of the 
mountains to the west and north. An average frost-free 
season of 185 days in each year in the lower parts of the 
County makes it possible to grow a great variety of crops. 


If we were to take a walking trip from the northern 
boundary of Northampton County to the extreme south 
corner, a little careful observation would show us to 
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be passing through four different belts or regions, each 
somewhat different from the other. “Our journey would 
start from the top of Kittatinny Ridge between 1500 and 
1600 feet above sea level. ‘This ridge is composed of a very 
hard sandstone. Except for the famous Wind Gap just west 
of Pen Argyl, the ridge stretches at almost the same height 
all the way from Delaware Water Gap at the northeastern 
corner of the County to the Lehigh Gap at the County’s 
northwestern corner. ‘Those two gaps are of great im- 
portance to our story as we shall see in later chapters. 


Coming down off the long narrow moutain, which is 
very steep, we emerge on an area of low flat-topped hills 
trenched by many small valleys. ‘This is the famous slate 
belt. This region is from 600 to 900 feet above sea level, 
though Point Phillip ascends to 989 feet. ‘The rocks that 
underlie this belt of earth are slate and shales. ‘The slate 
belt stretches from the Delaware to the Lehigh in a strip 
six to nine miles wide south of Kittatinny. 


Next comes a more level region of beautiful farmland 
which we call the limestone plain because the rock beneath 
the soil is limestone. We are now only 400 to 450 feet above 
sea level. In general the plain stretches over gently sloping 
vales for a width of about seven miles between the slate 
belt and the Lehigh River between Bethlehem and Easton. 
However, there is a small section of limestone country 
around Portland in the slate belt. Portions of the limestone 
plain also appear in a narrow strip just south of the Lehigh 
River and in patches to the south. 


Very soon after we pass south of the river, however, we 
come into a region of high hills and narrow valleys. ‘This 
area stretches over the southern part of the County in a 
strip five to eight miles wide. ‘These hills that form the 
south border of the Great Valley are called the South 
Mountains. ‘The hard stone caps that form the tops of the 
high hills are very, very ancient crystalline rocks, but the 
rocks that lie just beneath’ the ground in the valleys are 
mostly limestones. ‘The hilltops in this area are generally 
over 700 feet above sea level, and two of them rise above 
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1,000 feet. ‘There are two outcroppings of these ancient 
crystalline rocks in the limestone plain north of the Lehigh. 
These are Pinetop and the Camelhump just north of 
Bethlehem and Chestnut Hill north of Easton. 


Streams have played an important role in Northampton 
County history, and our setting would by no means be 
complete without some details about them. The Delaware 
River that forms Northampton’s eastern border rises in the 
Catskill Mountains of New York State, and the whole river 
drains an area of about 12,000 square miles. Slightly more 
than half of this drainage area lies in Pennsylvania. The 
river borders Pennsylvania for a distance of 248 miles. 
After it dashes through Delaware Water Gap, the level of 
the river drops an average 41% feet per mile for the 29 miles 
between the Gap and Easton. The rapids above Easton at 
Foul Rift and the Weygadt have always made it treacherous 
even for the smallest craft. 


Of the seven streams that empty into the Delaware in 
Northampton County, besides the Lehigh River, only two 
drain an area of more than a dozen square miles. Martin’s 
Creek and its branches tumble down over the slate belt 
from the edge of Kittatinny Mountain and drain an area 
of about 48 square miles. Its 15-mile-long course drops an 
average of 45 feet per mile. Bushkill Creek enters the Dela- 
ware at Easton just above the Lehigh. Its 20-mile course 
stretches from the base of Kittatinny Mountain, tumbles 
down over the slate belt and finally winds its way over the 
limestone plain. It drops an average 24 feet per mile over 
the lower nine miles of its course. 


North of the Schuylkill which enters the Delaware in 
lower Philadelphia, the Lehigh River is the Delaware’s 
largest tributary. This river rises in the Pocono Mountains 
of Wayne County, passes through the anthracite coal region 
and ends its 100 mile journey in the Delaware at Easton. 
From Allentown to Easton, a distance of 1614 miles, its 
course is slow and leisurely, dropping an average of only 
four feet per mile. From Lehigh Gap to Catasauqua it 
plunges over a rocky bed through the slate belt. Its black 
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THE FORKS AT EASTON, where the Lehigh and Delaware join, 
was a natural place for Indians to light council fires and for Euro- 
peans to build a city. 


water is a constant reminder that further north it drains 
the culm banks of the great coal mines. For several miles 
below Lehigh Gap this coal silt is dredged from the bottom 
of the river and used by local industries. Between Bethle- 
hem and Easton the river passes over the southern edge of 
the limestone plain. Its course here is slow, its bottom 
sandy and muddy, and several islands have been created by 
the silt flowing down from the north. No less than eight 
dams obstruct its course between Easton and Lehigh Gap. 
These were originally built to keep a steady flow of water 
in the canal that runs beside it. As we shall see later, the 
Lehigh Canal was for a hundred years an important part in 
Northampton County’s story. 


Of the six smaller streams that empty into the Lehigh 
in Northampton County, three drain areas of more than 
4() square miles. Hokendauqua Creek, with its tributary 
Indian Creek, winds across the slate belt in the western part 
of the County from the base of Kittantinny to the borough 
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FARMLAND IN LIMESTONE COUNTRY. Rich soil and good 
care for generations have made this section one of the garden spots 
of America. 


of Northampton. Monocacy Creek starts its course high in 
the slate belt between the headwaters of the Hokendauqua 
and the Bushkill. Its eleven mile course rushes down at 
the rate of 40 feet per mile for the first five miles or so, 
passes through the town of Bath, and then winds more 
slowly over the limestone plain to Bethlehem. For its last 
mile it separates Bethlehem from Allentown, and North- 
ampton from Lehigh County. Saucon Creek enters the 
Lehigh at the eastern end of Bethlehem. Its course winds 
through the hills of South Mountain, and drains the lime- 
stone-bedded Saucon Valley. 


The Good Earth 


The top layer of soil on which we grow our food 
is formed in large part by the age-old action of weather 
and water on the rocks that lie beneath. The kind of rocks 
below determine the kind of soil on the surface. Some of 
the things that grow out of the soil decay on top of it and 
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thus enrich it. Northampton County’s soils in large part 
take on the character given them by the bands of rock we 
have described above. ‘Those who are especially curious to 
find out more about the fascinating history of the formation 
of those rocks are referred to Appendix I, “The Story the 
Rocks Reveal.” 


The different qualities of soils determine the use to 
which man puts them. For example, the rocky, grayish- 
brown soil on the leveller parts of Kittatinny Mountain 
and the hilltops of the South Mountains cannot be inten- 
sively farmed. It is mostly devoted to forest with occasional 
pastures. 


The soil that lies over the shales of the slate belt, 
yellowish-brown in color and somewhat stony, is more 
fertile but lacks sufficient organic matter and lime. On the 
many slopes of this area the soil is easily washed away, 
eroding some of the best of the top layers off the land into 
the stream valleys. Crops on this soil tend to suffer in dry 
weather, for there is not enough organic matter in it to 
hold the moisture. Nevertheless, general farm crops are 
grown here with some success. 


The rich reddish soil of the limestone belt is the most 
fertile in the County. It is a well drained soil, for the lime- 
stone rocks beneath hide many underground caverns and 
streams. So-called sink holes, extending from the surface 
to the openings in the rocks beneath, are not uncommon. 
Most of the six known caves and caverns recorded in the 
County are in the limestone belt. (A description of these 
may be found in Appendix II, “Caves of Northampton 
County.’’) ‘The soil itself is fairly rich in organic matter 
and thus holds moisture well. ‘The slopes are gentle and 
there is little erosion. General farm crops thrive well here, 
especially wheat, and dairying and truck farming add to the 
area’s high value. 


Over the stony areas of the South Mountains, formed 
originally from molten rock from the interior of the earth, 
is a mantle of yellowish-brown soil. Hardly half of this 
section of the County can be tilled. It is either too steep 
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or too stony, and the soil is thin. In the valleys here, 
though, well planned farms succeed with general farm 
crops, pastures, and orchards. Fruit growing could be 
extended here with profit. 


Along the Delaware and Jacoby Creek and on the east 
side of Martin’s Creek is still another type of soil. This was 
created mainly from the deposits left by glaciers that 
descended over the County in prehistoric times (see Ap- 
pendix I). It is normally yellowish-brown in color, fairly 
level and well drained, though some swampy sections 
appear here and there. It lacks sufficient organic matter 
and lime, but general farming succeeds, especially potatoes, 
alfalfa and garden crops. 


Terrace soils ranging in color from grayish-yellow to 
dark grayish-brown, line some of the streams of the County, 
especially the Lehigh. ‘These soils were deposited by floods. 
The higher terraces were flood plains created in the ancient 
past before the streams had worn down their beds to their 
present levels. Oftentimes these soils are devoted to garden 
crops. 


The soils are still our most valuable natural asset. The 
cement rocks (limestones), the slates from the slate belt, 
the iron deposits scattered through the County — products 
from none of these can compare in value with the products 
of the soil itself. 


Until quite recent times by far the most important 
activity of man in Northampton County was farming. Only 
in the last century did other economic activities begin to 
challenge farming’s position. The rural character of much 
of the County today illustrates the peaceful growth of this 
pleasant spot of earth. 


Chapter II 


The Original People 


Mosr SCHOLARS today agree that the race of Red Men, 
who peopled the American Continents long before the 
white man arrived, must have originated in Asia. Some- 
time during the past 20,000 years groups of these ancestors 
of the Indians probably crossed over into Alaska and spread 
southward. ‘Though they retained many characteristics of 
their Asiatic ancestors, the new conditions of their adopted 
land finally forged them into a new race. 


Neither relics nor legends indicate that what is now 
Northampton County was inhabited by human beings more 
than a thousand years ago, or about 700 years before the 
white man appeared here. Around 1,000 A.D. an invasion 
of the land that is now eastern Pennsylvania took place 
from the west. The people that spear-headed this invasion 
were the Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians. 


Legends of the Lenape 


The traditional history of this great family of tribes is 
said to have been written on birch bark plates with carved 
figures painted red. Called the Walum Olum or “Red 
Score” of the Lenape, it was the only ancient eastern 
American Indian record that could be called a book. 


According to this sacred legend, the Lenape left their 
homeland in the Far West and, after years of wandering 
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reached the Mississippi River. Here they met another large 
tribe whom the white men later called the Iroquois. ‘The 
two invading tribes then moved eastward together. When 
they entered the Ohio Valley they met a very ancient 
people known as the Allegewi, whom the invaders finally 
conquered. Some scholars have identified the Allegewi as 
the ancient Mound Builders of the Ohio country. 


Traditions of the tribe hold that only half of the Lenape 
came east to the Delaware Valley. Several of the Lenape 
tribes returned to the West, some stayed in the land con- 
quered from the Allegewi, and two other tribes — the 
Nanticokes and the Shawnees — moved to the South. Later 
both of these southern tribes wandered north again. ‘The 
Nanticokes, who were subdued by the Iroquois, moved 
northward up the Susquehanna. 


The wandering habits of the Shawnees, and their 
traditional enmity with the powerful Iroquois, led them 
far and wide. At first they wandered through the Ohio 
country and back along the Mississippi. Later they were 
found in what is now Tennessee and South Carolina. ‘The 
Pequea clan of the Shawnee tribe wandered back to Penn- 
sylvania in the 1690’s. One branch of the clan settled with 
the Conestoga Indians in Lancaster County and came under 
the control of the Iroquois. ‘The other branch, under their 
chief Kakowatchky, came to the region of the Delaware 
Water Gap about 1694 under the guidance of a Dutchman 
' by the name of Arnold Viele, a fur trader who worked in 
the Ohio country. Soon they were joined by many Shaw- 
nees from South Carolina. They built villages on both sides 
of the Delaware, one of which was probably near the 
Durham Iron Works in Bucks County just below North- 
ampton County. Probably due to the influence of the 
powerful Iroquois the Shawnees on the Delaware gradually 
moved west to the Susquehanna and finally back to the 
Ohio. There they gained greater independence from the 
Iroquois, were influenced by the French, and became at 
last bitter enemies of the English. 


The main body of the Lenni Lenape nation that moved. 
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into the Delaware Valley divided into three groups or 
clans. ‘The Munsee or Wolf clan controlled the Delaware 
Valley north of the Lehigh River. ‘The Unalachtigo or 
Turkey clan, sometimes identified as the Nanticokes, occu- 
pide the land around Delaware Bay. ‘The Unami or Turtle 
clan, the core of the Lenape nation whose chief was 
regarded as King of the Lenapes, occupied the region 
between the other two tribes. The totem symbol of the 
Unamis, the turtle or tortoise, had a special religious mean- 
ing. It was regarded as the symbol of life, of the earth, and 
of the origin of things. 


The name Lenni Lenape is said to mean the “real” or 
“original’”’ people. Indeed many tribes and nations of the 
whole Algonquin race of American Indians, to which the 
Lenape belonged, regarded them as “‘grandfathers” of the 
race. It is said that no less than 40 tribes held the Lenape 
in this high regard. Practically all of these Algonquin 
nations, under the general leadership of the Unami, kept 
peace with each other. 


The tribal legend of being the “original people’ had 
many important results. It developed a feeling of kinship 
not only with related tribes, but also a spirit of brotherhood 
with all mankind. The Lenape called the white people 
‘brothers,’ Mexicans were called “‘uncles,’’ Negroes in the 
Delaware settlements were called “elder brothers.’ ‘This 
attitude of respect and kinship to all mankind enabled the 
first white settlers to live with the Indians in harmony and 
peace. 


‘This was not the case, however, between the Lenape 
and the Iroquois, their ancient allies. To break the power 
of the Lenape nation, Lenape legend claims that the 
Iroquois devised as many tricks as possible. So the Lenape 
angrily decided to break up the Iroquois nation. Some 
claim that this led the Iroquois to form a Confederacy of 
their five (later six) great tribes. This event may have 
taken place as early as the year 1450. With the passing of 
many years both nations remained unconquered. 


Finally, according to the Lenape, the Iroquois decided 
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on another trick. Their ambassadors to the peace-minded 
Lenape suggested that the latter should become the peace- 
makers of all the tribes in eastern America. ‘The Lenape 
accepted the proposal and gave up their arms to become 
the umpires among their warlike neighbors. In the 
language of the Indians, the Lenape were to be made 
“women,” since among Indians women held an honorable 
and dignified position as peacemakers. 


Unfortunately, according to Lenape legend, the treach- 
erous Iroquois, soon after the Lenape gave up the practice 
of arms, now threatened them with conquest. Perhaps 
through fear and an honorable helplessness, the Lenape 
became vassals of the Iroquois sometime during the earliest 
years of white settlement. ‘Thus they remained at least 
until the middle of the eighteenth century. 


The Fierce Munsees of the Minisink Country 


‘The Munsees who inhabited the Delaware Valley north 
of the Lehigh River were the most warlike of the Lenape 
tribes. Since the Lenape were not firmly organized like the 
Iroquois, the Munsees often acted independently. Cer- 
tainly they did not follow the Unami’s peaceful mode of 
life, until years later when many of them were converted 
to Christianity by the Moravians who settled in Northamp- 
ton County. ‘Their totem symbol, the fierce and warlike 
wolf, indicates something of their nature and habits. 


Various divisions of the Munsees were scattered on both 
sides of the upper Delaware and even in the region of the 
Hudson River. ‘Those in the Hudson Valley at some time 
joined the Wolf clan of the Mohawks, one of the Five 
Nations of the Iroquois. ‘The main body of Munsees main- 
tained their chief or council village at Minisink in Sussex 
County, New Jersey. Just as the Munsees were the Wolf 
clan of the Lenape nation, so the Munsees had their own 
special Wolf sub-clan. ‘These were called the Minsi, from 
whence comes the name Minisink, “the place of the Minsi.”’ 
Minisink was thus the name given to the lands on both sides 
of the Delaware River north of the Water Gap. The chief 
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village of the Minsi was located on the east side of the 
Delaware a few miles southeast of Milford in Pike County. 
The reader will also remember that the Shawnees joined 
_ forces with the Minsi in the Minisink country about 1694. 


The Munsee tribe became one of the most hostile of 
all Indian groups against the white man. They had engaged 
in trade with the early Dutch settlements in New Jersey 
and, New York, and probably with Dutch and Swedish 
settlers on Delaware Bay. There is evidence of some trade 
with settlers on Delaware Bay as early as 1660. An even 
brisker trade took place between the Munsees and the 
Dutch of New York in the region of Albany and Kingston. 
Scrapping occasionally broke out between them, however, 
and finally the Munsees became hostile to the Dutch. 


By the time the English began to drift up toward the 
Lehigh, the Munsees had begun a gradual move westward, 
first to the upper Susquehanna and finally to the upper 
Allegheny where some of them had settled as early as 1724. 
The shameful Walking Purchase of 1737, of which we will 
hear much more in another chapter, cheated the Munsees 
out of their Minisink lands. That affair left them bitterly 
hostile toward all the English. 


Legends of the Iroquois, Lords of the North 


It is important for the student of Northampton 
County’s history to understand the organization of the 
Iroquois nations even though they did not live in the 
County. During the white settlement of the County, how- 
ever, the Iroquois did control all the tribes of the region. 
Indeed, they dominated an even much vaster region, in- 
cluding all of what is now Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 


When William Penn came to establish his province of 
Pennsylvania in 1682, however, the Lenape tribes were still 
largely independent of the Iroquois. Penn bought land 
directly from the Delawares. Indeed, all of Pennsylvania’s 
purchases of land from the Indians were made directly with 
the Lenapes until after the Walking Purchase of 1737. 
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After that, however, the Iroquois exercised a stern control 
over the Lenape. The Iroquois even claimed that the 
Lenape no longer were in a position to own, and thus had 
no right to sell land. 


At a council of Pennsylvania officials with Iroquois 
chiefs in Philadelphia in 1742, the Iroquois leader Canassa- 
tego severely rebuked the Lenape representatives for 
refusing to leave the Delaware Valley. ‘““How came you to 
take it upon you to sell land at all?’ he scolded. “We con- 
quered you, we made women of you, and you can no more 
sell land than women!”’ 


The Lenape chiefs were forced to bow their heads in 
shame. ‘They had to acknowledge the conquest of the 
Iroquois. Oddly enough, however, no one seems to know 
just how or when this conquest took place. Those favorable 
to the Iroquois do not accept the legend of the Lenape that 
they were tricked into this situation. Iroquois Indians 
themselves seem to have no consistent answer to this 
interesting question. 


One thing is sure, however. ‘The Iroquois Confederacy 
was firmly organized; the family of Lenape nations was not. 
Therein lies the key to the problem. The Iroquois had the 
strength of union; the more numerous Lenape had the 
weakness of disunion. 


Perhaps the best way to understand the nature of the 
Iroquois Confederacy is to consult their own legends. After 
their ancestors had joined with the ancestors of the Lenape 
to conquer Allegewi in the Ohio country, the Iroquois 
tribes scattered over what is now New York State and New 
England. Perhaps for several hundred years the separate 
Iroquois tribes warred with each other. As usually happens 
in a constant state of war, the minds of the whole people 
became darkened by hatred, witchcraft, and other degrad- 
ing characteristics. During this period a great leader and 
seer arose. ‘his Deganawidah, as he was called, was born, 
according to Iroquois legend, of a virgin mother on the 
north shore of Lake Ontario. It is said that the messenger 
of the Great Spirit gave him his name, which means The 
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Master of Things. The messenger said, ‘His office is to 
bring peace and life to the people on earth. He will spread 
the New Mind among the nations.” When he attained 
manhood, he set out across the Lake one day in a stone 
canoe. “It will float,’ he said, ‘‘for this shall be a sign that 
my words are true.” 


On the other side of the water Deganawidah preached 
“the Good News of Peace,” which he said had three parts — 
justice between men and nations, health of mind and body, 
and the power of authority through laws and customs. His 
message was well received, but the chief obstacle to its 
acceptance was a ferocious chief of the Onondagas named 
Atotarho. He was said to be a famous wizard of twisted 
mind and twisted body whose hair was a mass of tangled 
snakes. One of Deganawidah’s converts was a powerful 
orator, whom Deganawidah renamed Hiawatha, which is 
said to mean He Who Combs, ‘‘for thou shalt comb the 
snakes out of Atotarho’s hair.” Longfellow’s poem of 
Hiawatha has made that name famous to all Americans. 


The first nation to take hold of the Great Peace were 


LENAPE VILLAGE. The Indians along the Delaware could easily 
move their villages from place to place. 


Atwater Kent Museum 
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the Mohawks, who are thus considered the founders of the 
Iroquois Confederacy. Then the two folk heroes won over 
the Oneidas and the Cayugas. Finally even the wizard 
Atotarho was won over to the great message of Peace and 
union, and with him the Onondagas, and finally the 
Senecas. 


Thus, according to legend, was formed the strong union 
of the Five Nations. In 1723 a sixth, the ‘Tuscaroras, was 
added to the Confederacy. ‘It was not by force alone,” says 
a modern scholar, ‘‘that the Iroquois held this vast region 
under their Peace. It was by statesmanship, by a profound 
understanding of the principles of peace itself. “They 
knew that any real peace must be based on justice . . . They 
also knew that peace will endure only if men recognize... 
a common law and are prepared to back that law with 
force.” 


Indian Camps and Indian Names 


The Indians left Northampton County soon after the 
white men came. But the settlers continued for many years 
to be concerned about Indian affairs. The Pennsylvania 
frontier, just over the ridge of Kittatinny, was in danger 
of Indian raids until the Revolution. Moreover, when the 
Indians went away they left behind them names, which the 
English and German settlers modified, for nearly every part — 
of the County. 


The geographic location of the County made it an im- 
portant meeting ground for the Indian nations. It is here 
that the Great Valley, one of the chief pathways going east 
and west in this part of America, intersects the Delaware 
River and Valley, one of the most important north-south 
avenues of travel. 


However, the only permanent Indian village in the 
County of which we have more than the barest information 
was called Welagamika. This was located on the east side 
of the road between Nazareth and Schoeneck. Apparently 
the Indians occupied this spot for many years, for the early 
Moravian pioneers found groves of peach and plum trees 
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and fields of corn and pumpkins here» It was with great 
reluctance that the Indians abandoned this village in 1742. 
In Lenape language Welagamika meant “‘fine rich soil.” 
Englishmen knew the place as “Captain John’s Village,” 
for the reigning chief there was known by that name. 


Another permanent village probably existed at the east 
end of Bethlehem where Saucon Creek joins the Lehigh 
River. Lots of Indian articles have been found in this 
vicinity. The name Saucon, incidentally, is derived from 
the Indian word Sa-ku-wit, meaning the mouth of a creek. 


Just east of the present borough of Northampton, on 
the banks of Hokendauqua Creek, was another Indian vil- 
lage. Near this village those who took part in the famous 
Walking Purchase spent the night of September 19, 1737. 
Numerous Indian graves have been uncovered in this 
area. 


Another Indian village was probably located where the 
present village of Cherryville stands, for many Indian 
articles have been found in that neighborhood in the 
northwest corner of the County (Lehigh Township). Both 
Indian Creek and the settlement of Indianland in that 
neighborhood were so named because of the early presence 
of Indian inhabitants. An Indian settlement was also 
located in the area of Christians Spring. The Indians called 
it Nolemattink, meaning “where the silkworm spins.” It 
so happens that a cocoonery to produce silk was established 
here in 1752 by a Reverend Bader, and since the Indian 
village apparently took its name from that, it probably 
originated after the cocoonery was started. 


Because the Indians traveled so much along rivers and 
streams, they had a special liking for places where two 
streams come together. The junction of the Lehigh with 
the Delaware, where Easton now stands, was especially 
favored as a camping site for hunting, war and council 
parties. But apparently the Indians never did establish a 
permanent town here. 


As a matter of fact, the Indians probably regarded the 
lands of what later became Northampton County primarily 
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as hunting and fishing grounds rather than an area for 
permanent settlement. When the white men came, they 
found almost the whole area covered with trees and shrubs. 
There were surprisingly few evergreens of any kind and 
only along streams were trees of the great size we usually 
associate with a virgin wilderness. This fact, some believe, 
indicates that the Indians often set forest fires to drive game 
through the gaps in Kittatinny Mountain where then 
hunters slaughtered them from ambush. 


The Indians left behind no ruins that defy the weather- 
ing of time. When they moved away, the surface evidence 
of their habitations disappeared within a few years. But 
one thing they left behind which the passage of time cannot 
hide — the names of places. The following place-words we 
still use today are Indian in origin even though their 
sounds have been modified by the white people. 


PRESENT 
NAME INDIAN NAME MEANING 
Catasauqua Gattoshacki Thirsty earth, or The earth thirsts 
Hokendauqua Hackiundochwe Searching for land 
Ha-cki-un-doech-wen | To come for some purpose 
Kittatinny Kit-antin Great mountain 
Kantatinchunk The main or principal mountain 
Kekachtauanim Endless mountains 
Lehigh Lechau-wekink Where there are forks (in the 
stream) 
Monocacy Menagassi A stream with several large bends 
Oughoughton Ockhucquanhanne Stream with a bend shaped like a 
hook 
Paxinosa Paxnous Name of an Indian chief (Shawnee) 
Saucon Sa-ku-wit Mouth of a creek 
Tatamy Tatemy Name of a famous Lenape chief 
Tott (Gap) Tat (emy) Same as above 
Weygadt Weygat White froth (rapids) 


The Conflict of ‘Two Races 


It is unfair to say that the American Indians were 
uncivilized savages when the white man came. ‘There are 
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JOHN HECKEWELDER, 
Moravian missionary, was one of 
the greatest interpreters of In- 
dian life. Portrait by Jacob 
Eichholtz. 


varlous stages and types of 
civilization. The Indians 
were merely at one stage, the 
white Europeans at another. 
From the very first, it was 
difficult for the European to 
understand and appreciate 
the Indian way of life, and 
just as difficult for the Indian 
to figure out the European. Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 





John Heckewelder, once a world-famous Moravian mis- 
sionary to the Indians who lived many years in Northamp- 
ton County, reported that when the Indians first laid eyes 
on white men “they took them for beings of a superior 
kind.” “It was not long,” wrote Heckewelder, “before they 
discovered their mistake.’” They found the white men “un- 
grateful” and greedy. “They are not like themselves Lenni 
Lenape, an Original People ... but a mixed race, and there- 
fore a troublesome one. Whatever they may be, the Great 
Spirit, knowing the wickedness of their disposition, found 
it necessary to give them a great Book... . But they, the 
Indians, have no need of such a book to let them know the 
will of their Maker; they find it engraved on their own 
hearts.’’ This was the comment of a Christian missionary 
who lived with the Lenapes more than fifteen years. 


Lack of understanding between the two races was not, 
of course, one-sided. Many of the earliest European 
settlers, especially the Moravians, dealt fairly and kindly 
with the Indians. The English Quakers and many German 
groups throughout Pennsylvania did likewise, but even 
these lived a life separate from their red brothers. Of all 
the Europeans to come to ‘America, the Moravians were on 
the most intimate terms with the Indians. Still, all the 
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northern Europeans who settled eastern Pennsylvania had 
emerged out of the Stone Age of civilization more than 
3,000 years before. ‘The eastern American Indians had not 
yet begun to advance from that stage of culture. 


It was impossible, however, to bridge the gap between 
the two ways of life, except by a deep conviction of human 
brotherhood. ‘This conviction was certainly imbedded in 
the hearts of the early Moravians and Quakers. We have 
seen evidences of a kindred spirit in the legends of the 
Iroquois. ‘The Lenni Lenape believed in a Great Spirit 
who created the heavens and the earth. Like their Chris- 
tian “brothers” they regarded this Great Spirit as a loving 
“Father” of all men. If they sometimes paid homage to a 
number of lesser gods, the Lenape regarded these merely 
as agents of the Great Spirit who commanded the separate 
parts of nature. The object of their worship was the Spirit 
that rules over all. Under the guidance of that Spirit they 
felt themselves to be brothers to all men and all races. 


When William Penn came to establish Pennsylvania in 
1682, the principal chief of the Unami, and therefore King 
of the Lenape nation, was Tamanend or Tammany. He 
was one of the greatest chiefs of all time. ‘All we know 
of ‘Tamanend,” wrote John Heckewelder years later, ‘‘is 
that he is an ancient Delaware chief who never had an 
equal. He was, in the highest degree, endowed with wis- 
dom, virtue, prudence, charity, meekness, hospitality; in 
short, with every good and noble qualification that a human 
being may possess.” As a matter of fact, his greatness and 
goodness led enthusiastic white men a century later to dub 
him a saint. To this day his memory is preserved in some 
quarters as Saint ‘Tammany, the Patron Saint of America. 
Tammany Societies were organized in various parts of the 
nation. At least one of them became and remains a power- 
ful political group. | 

In 1682 the chief village of the Unami, and thus the 
capitol of the Lenape nation, was Shackamaxon, situated 


on the Delaware in what is now northern Philadelphia. It 
was here that William Penn and Tamenend, with other 
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English officials and Indian chiefs, met-in June 1683. On 
that day Penn and Tamanend, according to an uncertain 
tradition, drew up the “Great Treaty” —a pledge of eternal 
friendship between the two races. It is said that Penn 
uttered the following words: 


“We meet on the broad pathway of good faith and good- 
will; no advantage shall be taken on either side, but all shall 
be openness and love. We are the same as if one man’s body 


was to be divided into two parts; we are of one flesh and one 
blood.” 


To this Ttamenend replied: ‘““We will live in love with 
William Penn and his children as long as the creeks and 
rivers run, and while the sun, moon and stars endure.” . 


Following Penn’s example, Quaker Indian policy was 
built upon the firm foundation of deep respect for the 
Indians. Early Pennsylvania leaders always regarded the 
Indians as the original and true owners of the land — not 
as savage inhabitants to be forced off the land as soon as 
possible. ‘The vows of friendship between the red man and 
the white man in Pennsylvania were unbroken by either 
race for 70 years. 
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Chapter III 


Staking Out the Wilderness 


Tue EXPLORATION and settlement of what became 
the United States did not really get started until almost 
350 years ago. In 1607 the English established their first 
permanent settlement in North America at Jamestown, 
. Virginia. Two years later Hendrik Hudson, an English- 
man employed by the Dutch East India Company, ex- 
plored the entrance of Delaware Bay. His discovery in- 
terested the Dutch in this part of the New World. In 
1616 a Dutch captain, Cornelius Hendrikson, explored 
the Delaware up to the mouth of the Schuylkill, and thus 
established the Dutch claim to the whole region. Starting 
in 1623 the Dutch established several tiny outposts in the 
Delaware Valley. 


Dutch control of the Delaware Valley was challenged 
in 1638 when Peter Minuit led a band of Swedes across 
the ocean. Misfortunes overtook the Dutch settlement, 
and the Swedes came into complete control of the Valley. 
New Sweden’s days were numbered, however. In 1655 
Peter Stuyvesant, Dutch governor of New Netherland 
(now New York), decided to reassert Dutch claims to the 
Delaware Valley. ‘The Dutch again controlled the Valley, 
but only for nine years. During this period England and 
Holland were engaged in a long war. England’s king, 
Charles II, sent an expedition against New Netherland 
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in 1664. As a result, all of the lands in present New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware came into British 
hands. There were probably not more than 100 Dutch 
settlers and 1,000 Swedish colonists in the entire Delaware 
Valley when the British took control. 


We are all familiar with the part William Penn played 
in the destiny of the new British territory. Not long after 
1664 English Quakers, suffering persecution in their home- 
land, began to move into New Jersey. The brilliant young 
William Penn soon found himself involved in these affairs. 
In the 1670’s William, along with other top leaders of the 
Quaker movement, made a journey into Holland and Ger- 
many where they found many like-minded people, suffering 
persecution and anxiously awaiting a chance to find a new 
life for themselves. Penn remembered that the British 
Crown owed his father, a famous British admiral, a large 
sum of money. Since the admiral died, this debt was now 
owed to William himself. To cancel it out, Penn proposed 
to Charles II, with whom he was on friendly terms, that 
the vast lands west of the Delaware be given him. King 
Charles gladly agreed. Pennsylvania and Penn’s “Holy Ex- 
periment’—characterized by friendly relations with the 
Indians and the most liberal frame of government in the 
then civilized world—thus began. 


The bare outline of this story is repeated here because 
these facts have a direct bearing on the early history of 
Northampton County. | 


Adventurers and Traders 


One of the very earliest mentions we have of the Mini- 
sink country north of the Lehigh is in a letter written in 
1660. One April day of that year William Beekman in 
a Dutch settkement where Chester now stands wrote the 
following to Governor Peter Stuyvesant at New Nether- 
land (New York): “Michael Karman came here a few days 
ago from above, where he had been trading with the 
savages and said, that eleven Minissingh savages had been 
killed by those of the Esopus [the Dutch name for what 
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became Kingston, New York], on which account these be- 


have very hostilely and are inclined to go against the 
Dutch.” 


We know nothing more about Karman the trader. But 
we do know that other Dutch fur traders, from both New 
Netherland and the lower Delaware, occasionally passed 
by and probably camped at the region known as the Forks. 
For many years the Lehigh River was known as the west 
branch of the Delaware. The whole region where these 
two rivers came together was known as “the Forks of the 
Delaware,” a term that included all the land south of Kit- 
tatinny Mountain, west of the Delaware, and north and 
east of the Lehigh. 


A few scattered Dutch families eventually established 
permanent homes on the east side of the upper Delaware. 
In the hills just north of the Delaware Water Gap, on 
the Jersey side, copper seems to have been discovered at 
a very early date. A mine was located about five miles 
east of present Stroudsburg, and a regular trade route was 
established between this place and Albany. Sometimes offi- 
cials and agents made the arduous journey over this wilder- 
ness trail. A Dutch captain, Arent Schuyler, visited the 
Minisink country in 1694, for example, and left a written 
record of his journey. 


When the British took over control of the whole mid- 
dle Atlantic seaboard and the country to its west, it did 
not mean that Dutch people left the land. Dutch families 
were known to be in this area for many years afterward. 
As a matter of fact, two of our place-names in Northamp- 
ton County are directly traceable to early Dutch settlers. 
Jacoby Creek was named for Jacobus Decker, an early 
Dutch settler who lived on the opposite side of the Dela- 
ware in New Jersey. Middaghs Postoffice in Lower Mount 
Bethel ‘Township is named after Derrick Otter Middagh, 
a Dutchman who came with Scotch-Irish settlers to this 
part of the County in 1730. It is interesting to note that 
the Dutch Reformed religion was very similar to the Pres- 
byterian faith of the Scotch-Irish. 
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Both Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed creeds were 
also similar to the religion of French Protestants who were 
called Huguenots. Severe persecution of Protestants in 
France led many of them to resettle in Holland. Some of 
these came to America with early Dutch colonists, and it 
was not unusual to find French names in Dutch or Scotch- 
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A MODEL OF THE WELCOME, the ship that brought William 


Penn to his new province in 1682. Ships like this brought the 
County’s first settlers. 


Irish settlements. One evidence of this is in the almost 
forgotten Northampton County place-name—Depuy Ferry. 
Nicholas Depui came to the Minisink country in 1725 and 
built a house not far from the old copper mine. The 
old ferry across the Delaware about three miles above 
Martin’s Creek was named for him. 
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Englishmen and Scotch-Irish started to penetrate to the 
Northampton wilderness perhaps before the end of the 
17th century. There is some reason to believe that a few 
white settlers located in Durham, Bucks County, just a 
few miles south of Northampton County, as early as 1682. 
Gradually others like them pushed across the present-day 
County line north into Williams Township, and eventu- 
ally across the Lehigh at the Forks. 


Before 1728, however, most of the Europeans who came 
into the present confines of the County were traders with 
the Indians. Some of them may have established semi- 
permanent camps here, but they were by no means genuine 
settlers. Most of them were adventurers, and all too many 
of them did their best to cheat the Indians. It was they 
who introduced the Indians to rum, as well as to the white 
man's more serious diseases. Penn’s laws and Quaker policy 
wisely prohibited white men from selling or giving rum 
to the Indians. But this law was difficult to enforce. Fron- 
tiersmen often wished to take advantage of Indians when 
buying furs from them, or for other purposes. 


pet O) for example, the Provincial Council of Penn- 
sylvania got wind of illegal trading methods used by one 
John Hans Steihlman. He had been found trading with 
the Indians and selling rum at the Forks of the Delaware. 
William Penn immediately dispatched two settlers to in- 
vestigate his doings. They found him selling rum to the 
red men, and at once confiscated his goods and forced him 
to leave. ‘That same year the Provincial Council invited 
certain eminent chiefs, including “Oppemenyhook at Le- 
chay,” to consult about more rigid prohibition of the sale 
of rum to the Indians. 


_ We have already mentioned the wilderness trail that 
connected the Minisink country with Albany and the Dutch 
settlements in what is now New York State. Trails also 
entered the County from the south and connected this 
wilderness area with the widening area of settlement around 
Philadelphia. The most obvious pathway to the south was, 
of course, the Delaware River and Valley, winding up to 
the Forks where Easton now stands. Another trail came 
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up the Saucon Valley to the Lehigh just below Bethlehem, 
from where it branched in various directions. The original 
of this road was known as the King’s Way and eventually 
came to be our present Bethlehem Pike. 


The main trail to the north and west proceeded from 
the Forks through the Wind Gap to the old Indian town of 
Pechoquealin just above the Water Gap. From here it 
trailed through the Great Swamp to the Wyoming Valley 
and the Susquehanna where Wilkes-Barre now stands. ‘This 
is the trail that the Indians of the Forks and the Minisink 
country followed on their migration westward as the white 
man settled in their hunting grounds. As we shall see in 
a later chapter, it is also the trail followed by General Sulli- 
van’s army in 1779. It was well known to fur traders and 
Moravian missionaries too. 


The Land Is Parcelled 


Charles II granted the province to William Penn as a 
huge fief or feudal estate. Kings all through Europe's medi- 
eval times had made such grants to their most trusted and 
responsible friends and helpers, who thereby achieved the 
rank of count. By law, therefore, Penn and his heirs were 
Counts of Pennsylvania. As the proprietor of this feudal 
estate, Penn was not allowed to sell his land outright, but 
could only grant it subject to quitrent. This meant that as 
long as the tenant paid a specified annual rental, the Pro- 
prietor quit all rights to the use of the land. ‘The proprie- 
tor, however, was still legally responsible for protecting 
his tenants. 


In actual practice a grant by quitrent, under the condi- 
tions of a loosely organized and far flung frontier, amounted 
to an outright sale. Many, many settlers, once in legal 
possession of their lands, did not bother to pay their quit- 
rents. Such ingratitude financially embarrassed the kindly 
proprietor and seriously hindered the progress of his 
province. 


One of Penn’s feudal powers gave him authority to set 
up what were called manors. These were large estates of 
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land, over which the owner, to whom, Penn granted the 
land, was practically a ruler. The lord of the manor, just 
as in medieval Europe, could set up his own court of Justice 
and had other unusual powers over those who rented land 
from him. However, the lords of the manors in Pennsyl- 
vania seldom had occasion to use their special privileges. 


There were several good reasons why Penn adopted 
the manor system in the early days of settlement. First of 
all, he planned to keep 10,000 out of every 100,000 acres 
for his own family. Probably he planned to rent much of 
this land to help pay the enormous expenses of running the 
government of his province. Penn also had heavy expenses 
in England, particularly in protecting or relieving those 
who were oppressed for conscience’ sake. Revenues from 
the manors could contribute to this work also. Moreover, 
since these manors were in plots of thousands of acres, large 
portions of them could be readily sold to land dealers and 
speculators. Dealers in land were, of course, anxious to 
sell their plots and did their best to attract settlers. In 
theory, therefore, the manor system was one method of 
stimulating settlement. In actual practice, however, the 
manor system was poorly adapted to frontier conditions 
and, by and large, may be considered a failure. 


Several such manors existed in the confines of what 
became Northampton County. One was the Barony of 
Nazareth which Penn created for his daughter Letitia. 
This property of 5,000 acres roughly included the present 
Upper Nazareth Township. It was the final parcel of a 
grant of 25,000 acres which the proprietor pledged to his 
daughter in 1682. Actually, the Barony of Nazareth was 
not selected from available Pennsylvania lands until 1731. 
The founder of Pennsylvania had long since died, and the 
Barony was conveyed to Letitia by her brothers, to whom 
as proprietors of the province she owed allegiance. As a 
token payment for the allegiance she owed them under 
this strange medieval system, Letitia was required to give 
them one red rose every year on the 24th of June. 


William Penn’s son Thomas created another proprie- 
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WILLIAM ALLEN, wealthy 
friend of the Penns, once owned 
a large portion of the County. 
Portrait attributed to Benjamin 
West. 


tary estate in 1736 called the 
Manor of Fermor, in the 
“Dry Lands” between Beth- 
lehem and Nazareth, but 
there are no records relating 
to it. The proprietors also 
eranted a certain John Page 

| |. wi a manor of 1500 acres on 
National Independence Park Museum Hockendauqua Creek in 
1735. This was called Chawton, but little is known about it. 





One of the greatest landowners in what came to be 
be Northampton County was William Allen, founder of 
Allentown in Lehigh County and President Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the province. Like many of the great 
land speculators of the time William Allen lived in Phila- 
delphia. Southwest of the Lehigh, where Allentown now 
stands, Judge Allen developed a 5,000 acre estate, a paradise 
for hunting and fishing. Here Allen’s son James, frequently 
entertained sportsmen from Philadelphia and the estate 
came to be called “Trout Hall.” He also bought from the 
proprietors an unlocated holding of 10,000 acres, and in 
1733 he had this land surveyed in the Minisink country and 
part of the Forks of the Delaware. It was not long before 
he began offering parcels of this great tract for sale to set- 
tlers. Then on June 4, 1735 the proprietors agreed to sell 
the whole Barony of Nazareth to Allen for £500. 


There was one big joker about these dealings, however. 
The Lenape Indians, whom the province of Pennsylvania 
originally recognized as the true original owners of these 
lands did not remember having sold these particular lands 
to the white men. They were quickly angered when they 
found that the white men treated these lands as already be- 
longing to them. Settlers began to trickle in, and the trickle 
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TROUT HALL, handsome home of the Allens in Allentown built 
1770, now houses the Lehigh County Historical Society. 


soon became a steady stream. ‘To cow the angered Lenapes 
into calm acceptance of the situation, the government of 
the province appealed to the Six Nations to use their au- 
thority over the tribe in the Forks as early as 1732. The 
events that followed had an important bearing not only 
on the history of Northampton County but also on the 
whole of Pennsylvania and the neighboring provinces, and 
even on the affairs of nations in Europe. 


Two Sons of William Penn Come to the Forks 


William Penn’s idealism and his faith in his friends 
and colonists was not inherited by his sons. They had 
grown up when the founder of Pennsylvania was deeply 
troubled by the ingratitude of friends and the unfair prac- 
tices of trusted associates. Some of his own beloved: Quak- 
ers, the very people he wanted most to help, grew resent- 
ful of his proprietary powers. Quitrents from Pennsylvania 
lands dwindled far below expectations, while his expenses 
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both in England and America increased. Finally his trusted 
manager in England tricked him, so that Penn found him- 
self deeply in debt and faced with a monstrous law suit 
which threatened to take Pennsylvania out of his hands. 
He was at last imprisoned in England for debt in 1708. 
Funds had to be raised by his remaining friends to get 
him out of prison. These years of trouble took their toll; 
he was stricken with paralysis that weakened his mind, 
and died in 1718. 


His second wife, Hannah Callowhill Penn, was an ef- 
ficient guardian of what remained to the Penn family, and 
their three sons inherited that efficiency. But as growing 
boys they had seen too much of the grief and anxiety 
resulting from their father’s sometimes impractical trust 
in others. 


At any rate, the Penn boys forsook their father’s Quak- 
erly ways and greatness of heart. John Penn was never a 
strict Quaker; Richard joined the Church of England, 
and ‘Thomas attended that church after 1758 though he 
diplomatically postponed joining. They generally showed 
little delicacy in dealing with the Quaker Assembly in 
Pennsylvania. They regarded their father’s province as a 
family business, not as a Holy Experiment. The family 
was still plagued with debts, and they intended to see 
that Pennsylvania produced the revenue to pay them. 
Quakers were shocked by their sometimes pompous and 
aristocratic ways. What was still worse, they soon showed 
some evidence of wanting to give up their father’s loving 
and square-dealing policy with the Indians. 


At last in 1732 Thomas sailed for Pennsylvania, promis- 
ing his brothers to sell enough land to pay the most pressing 
of their family debts. His first move was to reorganize the 
land office. When he pressed for the immediate payment 
of old quitrents, the smaller landowners called him a tyrant. 
It is interesting to note here that by 1726 some 100,000 per- 
sons in Pennsylvania had settled illegally on unpurchased 
lands. ‘Thomas doggedly opposed this method of settle- 
ment, tried to force them to relocate—but on a far flung, 
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scarcely populated frontier not much could be done to stem 
the tide. The illegal squatters, moving into unpurchased 
Indian territory, also increased the tension between the 
two races, and further complicated the operation of the 
land office. | 


More and more ‘Thomas began to realize that a good 
profit could be made most easily from the untouched lands 
beyond the area his father had bought from the Indians. 
Collecting reports of the outlying territory, his attention 
was drawn especially to what is now Northampton County. 
Thomas was joined in Pennsylvania by his brother John 
between September 1734 and September 1735. The two of 
them brazenly proposed a lottery offering adventurers 
chances on 100,000 acres of land which the proprietors had 
not yet purchased from the Indians. ‘The Quakers and 
many others, who were opposed to lotteries in the first place, 
were horrified. ‘The scheme fell through before the draw- 
ing was held, but in 1735 the Penn brothers arranged for 
the holders of tickets to locate claims in the Forks of the 
Delaware. 


Eager to develop this area, John and Thomas Penn 
journeyed to the Forks probably in the summer of 1735. 
Viewing the wildly beautiful countryside where Easton now 
stands, they saw at once its advantages for the site of a 
town. ‘The junction of the two rivers there and the rich 
land of the Lehigh Valley gave the location a special value. 


Realizing their project would infuriate the Indians, 
the Penn brothers at once began to negotiate for the rights 
to this land with both the Iroquois and the Lenni Lenape. 


A Scheme to Grab More Land 


Even before their visit to the Forks, John and Thomas 
Penn had begun negotiations for this land. Late in 1734 
they called a council with the Lenape at Durham in Bucks 
County. The next year they met again at Pennsbury, the 
lovely Penn family estate on the Delaware which today 
has been reconstructed by the State. At this meeting the 
Penn brothers played their trump card. They produced 
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what they claimed was a true copy of a deed signed by three 
Lenape chiefs on August 30, 1686. According to this deed 
of sale William Penn obtained a tract of land north of the 
“Neshaminy Purchase” (in Bucks County) “as far as a man 
can walk in a day and a half” and thence eastward to the 
Delaware River. 


It is well to remember at this point that the Indians, 
because of the wholly different nature of their society, often 
found it difficult to understand the European’s ideas of 
property. In their concept of property, there were no sharp 
lines drawn. Some of their property they held in com- 
mon. Land surveys were entirely foreign to them. Often- 
times, too, they simply forgot previous sales of their land. 
Then, too, the wilderness made careful surveying of a 
tract almost impossible even for the white men. 


Whatever the case, the Lenape chiefs at Pennsbury pro- 
fessed to have no knowledge of the old deed produced by 
John and ‘Thomas Penn. The old chiefs who had allegedly 
signed it were dead. Whether the deed, of which this was 
a copy, actually ever existed is still not known for a cer- 
tainty. Many friends of the Indians believed that the docu- 
ment was a forgery, or at least altered from the original. 
However that may be, the Lenape chiefs reluctantly agreed 
to have the line drawn. 


Two treaties with the Lenape along the Delaware, defi- 
PENNSBURY MANOR on the Delaware in Bucks County was 


completed 1699 but was already beginning to decay by the time his 
sons occupied it. It has recently been rebuilt by the State. 


Pennsylvania Historical & Museum Commission 
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nitely recorded between the date of the alleged and for- 
gotten deed (1686) and the meeting at Pennsbury (1735), 
oddly enough make no mention of any deed of 1686. The 
first of these intervening deeds was drawn up in 1718. It 
was signed by the Lenape chiefs Sassounan and Opekasset 
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DINING ROOM AT PENNSBURY was probably the scene of 
John and Thomas Penn’s fateful conference with the Indians in 


1735, 


and others and recorded the sale of the land between the 
Susquehanna and the Delaware “to the mountains this side 
Lechay”—in other words, to South Mountain. South Moun- 
tain is by no means a clearly defined line, and whether 
the deed included the South Mountains up to the Lehigh 
was apparently not clear. 


At any rate, the appearance of little white settlements 
above this vague line brought complaints from the Lenape 
by 1728. ‘They were particularly wrought up about the 
German settlement in the Tulpehocken Valley in Berks 
County. It is significant that one of the young men of this 
settlement was Conrad Weiser, who in later years became 
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America’s most famous and influential interpreter to the 
Indians. It will be well to remember that Conrad Weiser 
was a formally adopted member of the Mohawk tribe of 
the Iroquois. He came into prominence as the old Indian 
policy of William Penn was on the decline. Furthermore, 
he frankly favored his beloved Iroquois at the expense 
of the Lenni Lenape. It was due in part to his weighty 
influence that the Iroquois became the dominant Indian 
power in Pennsylvania affairs. That policy made the Len- 
ape and Shawnee Indians hostile to the English and friendly 
to the French. At any rate, the Tulpehocken lands were 
not bought from the Lenape until 1732. 


Regardless of the opinions’ of the Indians and their 
friends about the copy of the old deed of 1686, today there 
seems to be little doubt that John and Thomas had luckily 
discovered a document useful for their purposes. At an 
rate, they now set about scheming to get the best of the 
bargain. Before making the treaty public, they hired men’ 
to make the day and a half walk to find how much land 
they could get and how the best lands could be included. 
Trees were blazed to mark the best route. 


Before the official walk was made, however, the proprie- 
tors on October 25, 1736 struck a bargain with the Six 
Nations to buy from them all the land up to Kittatinny 
Mountain, which included all of Northampton and Lehigh 
Counties. They were taking no chances. The Iroquois 
were, of course, perfectly willing to part with lands they 
themselves did not use and to which they had no real claim 
except as alleged overlords of the Lenape. The Lenape 
bitterly complained, and refused to acknowledge the title. 
Meanwhile, Thomas Penn proceeded to have 1,000 acres 
surveyed at the Forks where the town of Easton was to 
be laid out and earmarked for his own private use in the 
survey book. 


Suspecting that the Iroquois really had no right to sell 
the land south of Kittatinny Mountain, the Penns had their 
agents advertise for the services of the strongest, hardiest 
and most rapid walkers in the countryside. ‘Those finally 
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chosen were Solomon Jennings who lived on a farm near 
present Bethlehem, Edmund Yeates from Newtown in 
Bucks County, and Edward Marshall, a hunter and trapper 
who knew the Indian country like a book. These men were 
accompanied by a group of officials on horseback and three 
Lenape braves who were to see that no unfair advantage 
was taken against the Indians. 


A Famous “Walk” and Its Results 


The “walk” started at sunrise on the morning of Septem- 
ber 19, 1737. The point of departure was a large chestnut 
tree near the northern boundary of the Neshaminy Pur- 
chase of 1682, near present Wrightstown in Bucks County. 
The well-trained, carefully instructed athletes started off 
with Yeates in the lead. ‘The young hunter, Edward Mar- 
shall, walked with a careless fast swinging stride in the rear. 
The pace was terrific. Soon the Indian escorts, used to a 
leisurely and friendly walk in such cases, began to complain. 
At noon they stopped very briefly for a bite to eat. The 
Indians, as was their usual practice, wanted to rest a spell, 
smoke a pipe and do some shooting. “Lun! lun! lun!” they 
bitterly complained, “no rest, no smoke, no hunt, always 
lun!” 


The furious pace continued, however. About half a 
mile below what is now Bethlehem the group forded the 
Lehigh. Even Solomon Jennings could not keep up the 
pace, for at this point he officially dropped out of the “walk” 
and returned to his home nearby. The Indians, too tired to 
walk farther, left the party in the afternoon, bitterly angry 
at the unfairness of the whites. When they withdrew, they 
shouted after Marshall, forbidding him to run. Marshall 
turned a deaf ear and kept up his pace. At the end of the 
first day the two remaining walkers camped near the old 
Indian village on Hokendauqua Creek, where the great 
chief Lappawinzoe was king, just east of the present bor- 
ough of Northampton. News of the walk had spread to the 
Indian village, and it is said that the two white ‘“‘walkers”’ 
could hear the Indians howling with rage all night. 
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At sunrise the following day the two men started off 
again. Ihe same furious pace was set, but they hadn’t gone 
far when Yeates, exhausted and blinded, fell into the creek. 
Three days later he died. Marshall walked steadily on, 
probably passing Kittatinny Mountain at Smith’s Gap or 
Lehigh Gap. By noon he had reached a point a few miles 
east of the present Lehighton in Carbon County. There he 
struck his hatchet into a tree on the slope of Broad Moun- 
tain to mark the corner of the new boundary. The 
remarkable young hunter had traveled over 60 miles 
through dense wilderness in a day and a half! 


The Indians never forgave Marshall for this feat. In 
the 1750’s Marshall moved his family to where Slateford- 
now stands. ‘he Indians are said to have killed one of his 
sons in 1748 and the family was attacked in both 1755 and 
1757. ‘The last time Marshall’s wife was killed and his 
daughter severely wounded. 


The indefinite terms of the old deed merely stated that 
a line would then be drawn to the Delaware River. The 
Indians, of course, supposed that the northern boundary 
of the Walking Purchase would be drawn due east to the 





Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


LAPPAWINZO AND TISHCOHAN, two Lenape chiefs who deep- 
ly influenced Northampton Indian affairs, were portrayed by Gus- 
tavus Hesselius, earliest American painter. 





Hotel Bethlehem 


THE WALKING PURCHASE, led by Edward Marshall, as por- 
trayed in a mural by George Gray. 


river at its nearest point. But as if to add insult to injury, 
the proprietors insisted that the northern boundary be 
drawn at right angles to the route walked, which was in 
a northwestward direction. The upper boundary of the 
purchase was thus drawn at a northeastward angle which 
included the treasured Minisink country above Kittatinny 
Mountain. 


Sharp dealing of this kind thus added 1,200 square miles 
in the whole Walking Purchase to the proprietary domain. 
Many colonists joined with the Lenapes in denouncing the 
transaction as engineered by the Penn brothers. The Quak- 
ers who still held to their friendly regard for the Lenapes, 
turned against the sons of the man who founded their 
province. 


The Lenapes frankly and openly refused to leave either 
the land at the Forks or the Minisink country to the north. 
They even vowed they would have to break the Great Peace 
established by William Penn and Tamanend, and go to war 
to protect their rights. The warlike Munsees refused to 
acknowledge any part of the transaction, which had been 
conducted with the Unami clan of the Lenapes. To com- 
plicate the matter still more, white settlers now began moy- 
ing into the area in ever increasing numbers. Tension 
between the two races mounted high. At last the pro- 
prietors decided there was only one step left to avoid open 
war. ; 
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In July 1742 a conference was held with Iroquois chiefs 
in Philadelphia, under the guise of giving them presents 
for lands west of the Susquehanna. An invitation was also 
extended to the Lenape chiefs, but it was not a very gen- 
erous one. They were only invited “if they wanted to 
come,” and they had to come at their own expense at that! 
It was at this council that the powerful Iroquois chief Canas- 
satego blusteringly scolded the Delaware Indians: “You 
ought to be taken by the hair of the head and shaken 
severely until you recover your senses and become sober. 
We charge you to remove from the Forks instantly. We 
do not give you liberty even to think about it. You are 
women!” 


What could the Unamis and Munsees do? ‘They were 
overpowered by the well-organized Iroquois. Soon there- 
after King Nutimus and some of his Lenape followers sadly 
took the trail up from the Forks, through the Wind Gap, 
past the old Indian village of Pechoquealin, and through 
the Great Swamp to the Wyoming Valley and the Susque- 
hanna. A few of the Lenape, including the lovable old 
chief ‘Tatamy, who was baptized by David Brainerd in 1746, 
gained permission to remain behind in the valley of the 
Lehigh they had loved so well. 


Many others remained apparently without permission. 
But the power of the once great Lenape nation was now 
gone. ‘The bitterness they carried with them stayed in their 
hearts for many years, even after many migratory steps 
westward across Pennsylvania to the Ohio country. ‘They 
and the Shawnees who went with them vowed vengeance. 
The bloody Indian uprisings of 1755-58 and 1763-64, 
when many white settlers in the northern part of the 
County were massacred, may thus be traced to the deep in- 
jury inflicted by the Walking Purchase. A new civilization 
was now planted in the Lehigh Valley. 


The First Settlements 


Small white settlements began to appear in what is now 
Northampton County years before the white people had 
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legal claim to the land. We are not at alt certain about the 
conditions surrounding the first genuine settlement in the 
County. It has been claimed that as early as 1718 a small 
group of “Mennonite Baptists’—perhaps a mixture of Ger- 
man Mennonites and Welsh and English Baptists—moved 
into the fertile Saucon Valley in what became Lower 
Saucon ‘Township. ‘The earliest mention of the actual name 
of one of those who were thought to be members of this 





Photo by William G. McKelvy 


WEAVERSVILLE was the center of the Craig Settlement, first 
known permanent English-speaking community in the County. 


group of pioneers occurred sometime between 1720 and 
1728, when Nathaniel Irish arrived. It was Nathaniel Irish 
who built the first grist mill in the County, near the mouth 
of Saucon Creek just east of present-day Bethlehem. 


We are much more certam of Craig’s Settlement that 
began in 1728. In that year the first group of Scotch-Irish 
immigrants, under the leadership of ‘Thomas Craig, settled 
in the region of what is now Weaversville in East Allen 
Township just east of the borough of Northampton. Even 
to this day that section of land lying between Bath and 
Northampton is often referred to as the Irish Settlement, 
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and thus is remembered as the first Coe known settle- 
ment in the County. 


Two years later another group of Scotch-Irish pioneers, 
numbering 30 families, arrived to start Hunter's Settlement. 
They came under the leadership of Alexander Hunter, and 
settled in the northeastern part of the present County in 
the vicinity of Williamsburg, Richmond and Martin's 
Creek. 


We now begin to hear of other families moving into the 
territory, not as closely organized groups but as individual 
pioneer families. In 1738 Christopher and Simon Heller 
came from Germany and settled in the region where 
Hellertown now stands. Soon after a little settlement began 
to grow here. In 1740 Jacob Hunter settled in the region of 
Jacobsburg, the settlement that took his name. ‘The same 
year we hear of a Weygandt family who moved into Forks 
‘Township. 


The first Moravians reached Nazareth in 1740, and the 
next year they purchased the tract at Bethlehem, which was 
officially and appropriately founded on Christmas Eve. 
Their activities and settlements soon spread over a large 
part of the County, but they constitute a story which will 
deserve an entire chapter later on (Chapter V). Ihe Mora- 
vians came as a series of large, well-organized bands, while 
most of the other settlements that developed after 1740 
were begun by family units. George Cruikshank, for ex- 
ample, bought land in 1743 from Nathaniel Irish near the 
mouth of Saucon Creek. The setthkement now known as 
Shimersville was at first named Cruikshanks. In the 1740's 
John Williams, after whom Williams ‘Township is named, 
moved into the territory. 


All of this area was, of course, under the authority and 
a part of Bucks County. As settlement increased during 
the 1740’s Bucks County officials saw the need for erecting 
the first townships in what became Northampton County. 
Lower Saucon ‘Township was organized in 1742. Bethle- 
hem ‘Township was established four years later. Allen 
Township, named after the eminent landowner William — 
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Allen was erected in 1748, but it was not until 1842 that 
East Allen ‘Township was separated from it. Hanover 
Township was created out the original Allen Township 
in 1798. Williams ‘Township was also organized in 1748. 


The little village of Easton, which was such a favorite 
with Thomas Penn, was laid out and officially founded in 
1751. From the very first it was destined to be the govern- 
ment center for a new County. ‘The more intimate de- 
tails of its founding are told in Chapter VI. 


Mother of Many Counties 


When Northampton was separated from Bucks County 
on March 11, 1752 the new County embraced a truly vast 
territory. It is estimated that about 5,900 white people 
lived in this whole area at that time, in addition to some 
hundreds of Indians. Eventually, this territory, once in- 
cluded in Northampton, was divided into many other 
counties. ‘Io understand this process we must again return 
to the beginning of Pennsylvania history. 


In 1682 William Penn established three original coun- 
ties — Bucks, Philadelphia and Chester — out of territory 
purchased from the Lenape. Lancaster County, which was 
partly carved out of Chester, was created in 1729 and em- 
braced a great portion of central and southern Pennsyl- 
vania. York County was created out of a portion of 
Lancaster in 1749. Cumberland County, erected the next 
year, included a vast area that eventually extended over 
more than the whole southwestern quarter of the province. 
The seventh Pennsylvania County, Berks, was established 
about the same time as Northampton, in 1752. It consti- 
tuted a strip of land the width of present Berks County and 
extended northwestward as far as land had been purchased 
from the Indians. 


On August 22, 1749 provincial officers completed an- 
other large land purchase with the Six Nations of the 
Iroquois. ‘This land was a wide strip north of Kittatinny 
Ridge extending from the Susquehanna all the way to the 
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Delaware River. For this enormous area the proprietors 


paid only £500. 


Officially, therefore, the two new counties created in 
1752 extended to the northern boundary of this tract (see 
map inside cover). Thus, when it was first created, North- 
ampton County included all of present Lehigh, Carbon 
and Monroe Counties as well as portions of Schuylkill, 
Columbia, Luzerne, Lackawanna, Wayne, and the greater 
part of Pike. 


However, with the conclusion of the ‘Treaty with the 
Six Nations at Fort Stanwix in New York State on No- 
vember 5, 1768, the original size of Northampton County 
was more than doubled. The line of the southwestern edge 
of the County was extended all the way to Lycoming Creek 
not far from present Williamsport. From there it followed 
the Sheshequin Indian Path along Lycoming and ‘Towanda 


Creeks to the Susquehanna where ‘Towanda is now located. 


‘The western boundary then followed the Susquehanna to 
the New York State line. ‘Thus at its largest extent North- 
ampton County once included all of present-day Susque- 
hanna, Wayne, Wyoming, Sullivan, Luzerne, Lackawanna, 
Pike, Monroe, Carbon, Lehigh and Northampton — 11 
present-day counties altogether. In addition, it also in- 
cluded parts of Schuylkill, Columbia, Lycoming and Brad- 
ford Counties. 


‘Though it takes us well ahead of our story, let’s see 
how this vast County was reduced to its present limits. A 
large part of the upper and western reaches of this great 
region, west of present Wayne County, became North- 
umberland County in 1772. ‘Then in 1798 Wayne County, 
including present-day Pike, became a separate unit. Lehigh 
County was separated from Northampton in 1812, Monroe 
in 1836, and Carbon in 1843. Northampton has indeed 
been the Mother of Many Counties. 














Chapter IV 


The Pioneers Move In 


W ume THE SONS of William Penn were making 
shrewd treaties with the Indians so they could sell land in 
the Forks of the Delaware, land-hungry pioneers began to 
push the frontier deeper into the Red Man’s hunting 
grounds. We have already seen how adventurous fur 
traders traced their solitary way deep into Indian country, 
and how tiny groups of settlers soon followed them. To 
understand the Northampton Heritage better, we now need 
a more intimate view of the period of permanent settlement. 


Why Come to the Wilderness? 


Does it not seem strange that people living in long 
established, civilized countries should move thousands of 
miles away to live in these wild forests? ‘he voyage across 
the Atlantic Ocean, in those days, often took about six 
weeks, sometimes much longer. The trip in the tiny sail- 
ing ships was much more dangerous than it is today on big, 
luxurious ocean liners. Starvation and disease often levied 
a heavy toll on shipboard. When finally they did arrive, 
many pioneer families had to live in the crudest kind of 
shelters until they built their own homes. They had to 
clear the dark and awesome forest before they could raise 
much of their food. Until the trees were cut, these lonely 
settlers lived much like the Indians in their rude huts, hunt- 
ing and fishing for much of their food. 


47 
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When Northampton County was first being settled, 
Philadelphia was a bustling town. In the southeastern 
corner of Pennsylvania, spread like a fan around Phila- 
delphia, cleared fields and thriving settlements were re- 
placing the thick forests. Why then did some of the new 
arrivals from Europe pass by this growing community and 
the pleasant farms to make their homes on the frontiers? 


There were good reasons why these peoples filtered into 
the Lehigh Valley. During the early years of settlement, 
perhaps the most impelling reason was religion. In those 
days religion was a very powerful force in the lives of men. 
The great spiritual movement called the Reformation, 
which got under way in the 16th century, was still active. 
It had troubled the peace of Europe for generations. Rival 
armies, under the banners of rival religious creeds, dis- 
graced the religion of Christ by constant warfare. Whole 
sections of Europe were laid waste. Humbler folk were 
tired of the ordeal. It was easy and natural for them to 
get enthused about the magic of far places where they 
believed they could find peace and freedom. 


The largest religious groups of the Reformation came 
under the protection of the various European governments. 
Most of southern Europe remained Catholic; most of north- 
ern Europe became Protestant. ‘The most powerful church 
body in a country thus became what was called the estab- 
lished state church. In England the established church was 
called the Church of England, and its members were 
called Anglicans. In many parts of Germany the Lutheran 
Church became the established state church. In other sec- 
tions, as in much of Holland and Switzerland, the state- 
protected church was the Reformed. 


The state churches, though sometimes they tolerated 
other religious ideas, all too often used force and sometimes 
cruelty to make all subjects of the kingdom worship only 
according to the ideas of the state church. However, many 
smaller, more pious religious groups began in these cen- 
turies, and some refused to bow to the religious rules 
imposed by the state. hey believed that government 
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should be separated from religion and the church. This 
was one of the most important principles of William Penn 
and the Quakers, as well as of sects which migrated from 
Germany, Switzerland and Holland. Penn decided that his 
province would tolerate all forms of religious faith. No 
wonder so many religious groups in troubled Europe mi- 
grated to Pennsylvania. 


Migrating to Philadelphia was one thing, but building 
a home in the uncharted wilderness up country was another. 
We must remember that even those whose reasons were 
mainly religious also sought the freedom of opportunity 
that a new land provided. For many of our early settlers 
economic freedom was a more important reason for coming 
to the Pennsylvania frontier than any other. In the Old 
World economic freedom was very limited, whereas the 
Pennsylvania frontier provided challenging opportunities 
to make good. By 1725, at the very beginning of settle- 
ment in what is now Northampton County, most of the 
land closer to Philadelphia was already taken by settlers 
and some of it was already being developed into farmsteads. 
It was natural, therefore, that land prices south of South 
Mountain were usually higher. Furthermore, the govern- 
ment of the province could enforce the collection of quit- 
rents more readily in those areas. Many of the early set- 
tlers on the Northampton as on other frontiers had precious 
little to spend for land. The voyage across the ocean re- 
quired nearly all their savings, so they went where land 
was cheapest. 


There was, of course, a strong element of adventure in 
these migrations. At the beginning of the 18th century it 
seemed as if Europe’s frontiers were expanding in all direc- 
tions throughout the world. Europeans were penetrating 
to the inner recesses of Asia, Africa and South America as 
well as North America. All this was still new and fresh 
and exciting to Europeans. The magic of adventuré was 
in the air. With some of the immigrants to America the 
spirit of adventure dominated all else. Some adventurers 
were mere drifters—people who could not find the right 
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place in the society of the Old World. In Pennsylvania 
some of them prospered and found their right niche. 


So it happened that, as a general rule, the first settlers 
on the frontier seldom gathered in towns and villages. ‘They 
wanted the excitement of a solitary quest in the unknown. 
They also wanted as much land as they could lay claim to. 
Most of all, they wanted as much freedom as they could get. 


The Soul Driver and the Redemptioner 


Many poor people of Europe wanted to come to 
America, of course, but lacked money to pay for their pas- 
sage across the ocean. Early in the days of Pennsylvania's 
settlement a system was worked out whereby people without 
ready cash could earn their passage to Pennsylvania. ‘This 
required the moneyless migrant to contract with the ship's 
master to be “sold” to the highest bidder when they docked 
in the colony. The shipmaster then collected his fee, which 
was usually too much, from the highest bidder. ‘The 
migrants had to work for the buyer until their labor re- 
paid the cost of the trip. Such travelers were known as 
“redemptioners” because they “redeemed” their fare to 
America by serving those who paid for the trip. The usual 
term of servitude was from three to five years. When 
auctioned in Philadelphia, the buyer usually paid the 
equivalent of about $27.00. Dollars, of course, were worth 
much more in those days. 


Soon the settlers around Philadelphia were supplied 
with enough indentured servants. Farmers in the distant 
settlements, however, needer workers. ‘Thus traders, aptly 
called “soul drivers,’ began to purchase immigrants whole- 
sale at Philadelphia and march them to the frontiers to 
sell. A large percentage of redemptioners were young Ger- 
mans, but there were also Irish and other nationalities 
among them. | 


Honest Germans for a long time never thought of 
evading the terms of the contracts with shipmasters. But 
when they were led about the country by “soul drivers” 
who bought and sold them like cattle, they soon discovered 
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that escape was easy. Most settlers sympathized with these 
redemptioners and enjoyed a laugh at the expense of the 
hated “soul drivers.” 


There is a story—duplicated in the legends of other 
Pennsylvania counties also—about a particularly shrewd 
young German who was being offered for sale in the north- 
ern part of Northampton County. All his companions had 
been sold, and he traveled alone with the soul driver. One 
evening they arrived at a log tavern in the upper part of the 
County. ‘he next morning at dawn, before his owner was 
awake, the young redemptioner groomed himself as best 
he could, perhaps borrowing from the sleeping dealer, and 
pretended to be the soul driver rather than the lowly re- 
demptioner he really was. ‘The tavern landlord was “taken 
in” by the deception. So the young German said he was 
anxious to return to Philadelphia and would sell the man 
still sleeping at a price much below his real value. He 
assured the landlord his sleeping redemptioner was an ex- 
cellent worker and in fine health. The pretending owner 
admitted, however, that his man was often stubborn and 
impudent, even a great liar, for often he insisted he was 
a gentleman of means and himself a dealer in souls. He 
flattered the tavern keeper by insisting that a man of his 
strength could easily cure such nonsense. The deal was 
finally made—and the clever young German gleefully went 
his way without waiting to see the outcome. 


Hollanders and Frenchmen in the Minisinks 


We have already mentioned some of the earliest activi- 
ties Of Hollanders in the upper Delaware Valley north of 
the Water Gap. It is difficult to decide how much of the 
legend of these Dutchmen can be believed. It seems strange 
that a fairly thriving community could have existed here 
without William Penn’s knowledge of it. Nevertheless, it 
is claimed by some that this community did exist long be- 
fore William Penn received his grant from King Charles. 


Apparently the government of Pennsylvania was not 
informed of the settlement in the Minisink country until 
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about 1730. That year Nicholas Scull, who as surveyor- 
general of the province later helped William Parsons lay 
out the town of Easton, was sent with his apprentice 
John Lukens to investigate the facts of the Dutch com- 
munity. When the proprietors first learned that these lands 
of theirs had been taken, they passed a law making Dutch 
purchases from the Indians in this area null and void. The 
Dutch purchasers were indicted for “forcible entry” ac- 
cording to the laws of England. 


The two surveyors, who understood the language of 
the Indians, were accompanied by Indian guides on their 
long difficult journey. South of Kittatinny Mountain they 
found no white people in what is now Northampton 
County. So they traveled further north, leading their horses 
with great difficulty through the Water Gap, and came to 
the Minisink lands. Here they came upon a well settled 
community of Hollanders and were richly entertained by 
the old Huguenot, Nicholas Depui. 


This prosperous gentleman assured the amazed agents 
of the Penns that he had never even heard of Philadelphia 
and did not know he was living on land claimed by Penn- 
sylvania. Some in the settlement claimed they did not 
even know where the Delaware River ended. 


Scull and Lukens found out that the Dutch settlers 
took their wheat and cider to the older Dutch villages in 
the colony of New York to trade for salt and other staples. 
When the rivers were frozen and could be crossed, old 
Depui explained, the Dutch had a good road to Esopus, 
now called Kingston, on the Hudson River about 100 miles 
away. 


Partly as a result of this first visit to the Dutch in the 
Minisinks, Dutch title to some of the land here was con- 
firmed. The great landowner, William Allen, had pur- 
chased a 10,000 acre tract here from the Penn family. He 
was on intimate terms with the Penns, and his eldest daugh- 
ter married John Penn, grandson of the original proprietor. 
Allen in 1733 decided to confirm the title of the Depui 
family land holdings in the Minisinks. 
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Many years later, in 1787, Lukens, who also became 
surveyor-general, sent his deputy Samuel Preston on a sur- 
veying expedition to Northampton County. He instructed 
the young man to look up the Depui family and inquire 
closely about the old road from the Delaware to the Hudson. 
Preston talked with another Nicholas Depui, who was 
living very comfortably in a spacious stone house. 


The story the Dutchmen of the area handed down from 
father to son related how in some former age a company of 
miners from Holland came to the Minisinks. They must 
either have been wealthy or very strong and excellent engi- 
neers, for how else could they have built a 100-mile road 
through the wilderness to the Hudson? It is said that great 
loads of ore were hauled over this road. Some of the settlers 
Preston talked with thought the ore was silver, some lead 
(probably later it was discovered that the ore was copper). 


But how and when these early miners happened to come 
to the Delaware and why they abandoned the mines re- 
mains a mystery. Hollanders who came to the settlement 
after the miners were established there seem to have left 
the Old World because they were being persecuted for their 
religious beliefs. Probably by this time the mines were 
closed. It is believed that the mining business was ended 
when the government of New York and the Delaware Val- 
ley was transferred from Dutch to English hands. The later 
Dutch immigrants to this hidden corner of the New World 
arrived in New York, started up the Hudson, and then 
followed the old mine road to the flats on the Delaware. No 
doubt they were surprised to find here smooth cleared fields 
and large apple trees. ‘They bought the land from the In- 
dians and settled down to a prosperous life. 


After 1740 these Hollanders and French Huguenots 
moved down through the Wind Gap in Kittatinny Moun- 
tain into what became Plainfield Township. Although this 
was fifteen years or so after the first communities were 
founded in the Forks, they were the first settlers in this 
section of the County. The Dutchmen gave the name to 
Bushkill Creek (“kill” signifies stream in the Dutch lan- 
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guage). Sometimes this stream was called Lefevre Creek 
after the early French tavern keeper of the area, of whom 
we shall hear later. 


We have already remarked how French Protestants, 
called Huguenots, followed the creed of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church and came to America with groups of Dutch 
colonists. ‘There seem to have been a number of French 
names in the Delaware Valley Dutch settlement. Several 
of these have already been named. 


The ancestors of John Lefevre, an early pioneer who 
settled on a 368 acre tract along Bushkill Creek above 
Easton, were driven from France to Holland by the persecu- 
tion of the Huguenots. They came to New York from 
Holland, then settled in a German community near Phila- 
delphia. Here the family became friendly with some of the 
early Moravian pioneers, and John married a German girl 
noted as a good cook. To be near their Moravian friends, 
John and his wife moved to the frontier in Northampton 
County. In May 1752 Mrs. Lefevre’s fame as a good cook 
persuaded William Parsons and Nicholas Scull to lodge at 
“The Sign of the Plough” five miles from Easton, when 
they were surveying the new County seat. 


It was not unusual for a family with a French back- 
ground to seek out the solitary wilderness. ‘The three LeBar 
brothers, for example, came from France to Philadelphia 
before 1730 determined to settle beyond the bounds of 
civilization. ‘They immediately traveled up the Delaware 
to the slope of Kittatinny Mountain. Here the Indians 
befriended them, and they were able to settle comfortably 
among the redskin neighbors. Delighted with their wilder- 
ness home, they explored the strange wild country for miles 
about. But they were disturbed to find the old Huguenot, 
Samuel Depui, just north of the Water Gap. Moreover, 
the Scotch-Irish Hunter settlement was not very far south. 
Feeling these white neighbors were much too close, the 
LeBars moved again deeper into the Indian hunting 
grounds north of Kittatinny ridge. There these lonely 
Frenchmen, glorying in the solitude of the wilderness, raised 
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children who were unbelievably healthy and long-lived. 
The son of Peter LeBar died at the ripe old age of 106 years, 
and his son lived to be 111! 


Students of American history will remember how dif- 
ferent the French settlements of North America were from 
the English. ‘The French found magic and adventure in 
the New World wilderness; their interest was primarily in 
trade, often in solitary association with the Indian tribes 
who found it easy to like them because they often adopted 
the Indian way of life. The English and German peoples 
were, on the contrary, mainly interested in farming, in 
permanent settlements of their own, and few of them mixed 
intimately with the Indian tribes. Frenchmen explored the 
interior of North America long before the English. If we 
consider the vast lands of the original Northampton County, 
we can in fact say that the first white man known to have 
seen Pennsylvania was also the first to have seen what be- 
came Northampton County. Etienne Brule, a depraved 
French adventurer, sailed down the Susquehanna in 1615 
all the way to Chesapeake Bay. In so doing, he passed 
through the original lands of Northampton County! 


It was perhaps due to the very early concentration of 
Dutch and French Huguenot families north of the Water 
Gap that Bucks County created the first township here in 
what later became part of Northampton County before its 
present limits were established. ‘This was in 1742 (the same 
year Lower Saucon ‘Township was created). ‘The new town- 
ship was named Smithfield, and the area embraced by it to- 
day includes five Monroe County townships. 


The Scotch-Irish Move Up Country 


In what is now Northampton County it was the Scotch- 
Irish who first plunged into the deep woods to found perma- 
nent communities. ‘These pioneers emigrated from North- 
ern Ireland by the thousands during the years 1720-1775. 
To understand why they came to the Pennsylvania frontier 
we must take a quick glance at the course of English, Irish 
and Scotch history during the 16th and 17th centuries. 
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For many years the northern counties of Ireland were 
subject to sudden and violent changes. Far back in the time 
of Queen Mary the English attempted to clear off native 
tribes of Irish from this district in order to make room for 
English and Scotch families to settle there. Methods for 
clearing off the native Irish were extremely cruel, and they 
resisted strongly. Finally in 1610 King James I succeeded 
in taking over six counties in Northern Ireland. ‘The natives 
were allowed only the poorest land, but the English and 
Scotch settlers thrived. After about 30 years the Irish na- 
tives gathered enough force to break out in the full fury 
of rebellion. 


Meanwhile rebellion broke out in England too. Fol- 
lowers of the sternly Protestant Oliver Cromwell beheaded 
the Stuart king, Charles. Cromwell and his Puritan fol- 
lowers harshly opposed the native Irish Catholics and sup- 
pressed the native rebellion. The Protestant armies in- 
flicted awful massacres that drove the cowed natives back 
to the hills. The lands of the Irish were taken away from 
them and given to Cromwell’s officers and soldiers. Many 
Protestants from England and especially Scotland moved in. 
When Cromwell's rule failed, another Stuart king, Charles 
II, who granted Penn his province in the New World, came 
to the throne. He was succeeded by this brother, James II, 
who was openly pro-Catholic. This led the Protestants of 
Northern Ireland into open revolt. James was dethroned 
in 1688 but he tried vainly to continue his control of 
Ireland. ‘(The Emerald Isle became a picture of confusion, 
as disorderly troops of James ravished the countryside. 


The so-called Scotch-Irish who came to the Pennsylvania 
frontier were mainly Scots, with some English among them. 
They were stern Protestants, mostly Presbyterians, who 
wished to escape from the constantly troubled affairs of a 
country whose natives were firmly Catholic. They were in- 
dustrious, brave and adventuresome. Familiar with the 
ways of pioneering in Ireland, they naturally sought out the 
frontiers of the New World. Many of them were stern and 
unbending in matters of religion. They had no religious 
scruples about using armed force to win their way, unlike 
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the Quakers, Mennonites, Moravians and other groups. 
Furthermore, again unlike the peace-loving sects, most of 
them had little respect for the Indians, just as they had had 
little respect for the native Irish. 


It is possible that the coming of the Scotch-Irish to 
Northampton County was preceded by a small settlement 
of their old enemies, Irish natives whose lands they may 
have taken in the Old Country. At any rate the story goes 





Northampton County Historical Society 


STONE HOUSE OF JAMES CRAIG was an early center of the 
“Irish Settlement.’ Some fine colonial houses like this have been 
restored for modern living. This building was also the home of 


Captain John Craig, local leader during the Revolution and friend 
of Washington. 


that in 1717 five ships of Irish immigrants arrived in New 
England, but intolerant Puritans forbade them to land at 
Boston. hey then sailed north to Maine, but the following 
winter was especially severe. Next year the disheartened 
settlers came overland all the way to Pennsylvania. It is 
said that these weary wanderers finally settled in Northamp- 
ton County. 


Craig’s Settlement has already been mentioned as the first 
known permanent community in what is now Northamp- 
ton County. In 1728 John Boyde who married Jane Craig 
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went with Colonel Thomas Craig of Philadelphia to the 
Forks of the Delaware. Though the land had still not been 
officially purchased from the Indians, they decided to build 
permanent log cabin homes in the vicinity of present Weav- 
ersville. Other Scotch-Irish gathered in this area along 
the banks of the Hokendauqua and Catasauqua Creeks, and 
by 1731 the community was large enough to be called 
“Craig’s Settlement.” That year these Presbyterians formed 
the first church congregation in the County, though their 
log church was not built until 1746. 


According to tradition, Weaversville became the center 
of this community because of a fine spring there. When 
the first pioneers arrived, one of the men asked an Indian 
squaw for a drink of water. She disappeared in the bushes 
to return with a gourd full of cold sparkling water, and 
that spring was famous for many years afterwards. 


The spring was on property owned by a Captain John 
Hays, a Scotch-Irish frontiersman who opened a tavern 
here on the road between Bethlehem and Gnadenhuetten, 
the Indian village established later by the Moravians at 
what is now Weissport. It is said that Benjamin Franklin 
stopped many times at this spring, which became known 
both as Franklin’s and as Hays’ Spring. 


One time Franklin arrived at the spring at nightfall 
and, as usual, stayed overnight at the tavern of Captain 
Hays. As Postmaster-General of the English colonies, Frank- 


THE OLD HURST LOG HOUSE in the Irish Settlement illus- 
trated the kind of houses built by the first settlers. 
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lin came to Northampton County frequently to investigate 
the post roads and post offices. This particular time he 
brought his little daughter Sally with him. Sally rode on 
a saddle horse while her father traveled in a light carriage. 
The two of them slept in Hays’s dormer-windowed stone 
house, where today the Weaversville Hotel stands. 


William Allen, whose big land deals in Northampton 
County have already been mentioned, was friendly toward 
the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian frontiersmen, and was eager 
to increase his fortune by reselling his property in the 
Forks. A block of 5,000 acres which included the Craig 
Settlement had, in 1732, been put aside for the personal 
use of Thomas Penn. Penn’s original plan was to establish 
an “Indian Manor” in this section where the Indians along 
the Delaware could be relocated. Allen bought this tract 
in 1735. 


By 1736 the Craig Settlement spread to the banks of the 
Lehigh, but it was not until the next year that one of the 
settlers, James Horner, bought the land he was living on 
from William Allen. Even then the purchase was illegal, 
because it had not been first bought by the proprietors from 
the Indians. James Craig waited to buy his home from the 
Philadelphia land speculator until 1743—15 years after his 
father had built that home in the wilderness. 


William Allen’s interest in the lands on which the 
Craig and Hunter Settlements were founded later proved 
unfortunate for the Scotch-Irish. Under the old feudal 
land system Allen remained the true owner, while the “pur- 
chasers” only leased the lands for an annual quitrent. When 
the Revolution came, William Allen sided with the English 
and his lands were taken by the state, then resold to the 
Scotch-Irish “owners.” At the treaty that ended the war, 
the Americans agreed to honor the property owned by 
Tories, but William Allen’s sons could get no satisfaction. 
In 1809 their indignant heirs disputed the title to these 
lands and won their case in the courts of the United States. 
That meant that the residents on these lands were required 
to pay for their lands again. Rather than do this, many of 
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the Scotch-Irish moved westward to new frontiers once 
again, and German farmers bought their old lands. 


Hunter’s Settlement, the second permanent white settle- 
ment in the County, took its name from Alexander 
Hunter. The first section of this settlement was founded 
in 1730 at Martin’s Creek. 


At a very early date a Presbyterian church was built on 
Martin’s Creek, and a burial ground was laid out. The 
church was an important center for the social activities of 
the Scotch-Irish, and they had to attend church whether or 
not they were deeply religious. Quite a few of the rough 
and ready frontiersmen staunchly supported the church, 
even though they did not openly make a profession of faith. 
The men of Hunter’s Settlement repeatedly asked the 
Presbytery at Philadelphia to send traveling preachers to 
them. 


David Brainerd, famous missionary to the Indians and 
frontiersmen, lived among the settlers here and often 
preached on a hillside to the whites as well as the Indians. 
In 1747 the congregation finally asked Rev. Daniel Law- 
rence to be sent to them for a whole year. The plan was 
tried, but at the end of the period Lawrence complained 
that his salary was not paid, and he had a discomforting 
quarrel with his independent church-goers. 


Many of the Scotch-Irish settlers in the Forks claimed 
their lands by illegal “squatter’s rights” long before they 
legally purchased them. In part this was unavoidable. The 
land office of the province was inactive between 1718 and 
1732, till Richard and Thomas Penn became of age. When 
the two Penn sons at last came to Pennsylvania, they issued 
a proclamation requiring all settlers who had not obtained 
and paid for warrants for their land to do so within four 
months. ‘This action stirred up a lot of ill-will. Members 
of the Provincial Assembly protested and finally won a 
compromise to allow payment for lands to be postponed for 
several years. 
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Germans Clear the Valley 


The German peoples who came into Northampton 
County in the 18th century differed from the Scotch-Irish in 
a number of ways. Comparatively seldom did they open up 
new areas for settlement, but usually came in the wave of 
migration that followed immediately after the first white 
settlements of the pioneer groups. They knew and loved 
good land, good soil. Most of them were excellent farmers. 
The fact that many of the valley lands of the County are 
still highly productive today is due in large part to the care 
these German settlers and their descendants lavished on 
the soil. 


Once they settled in an area, most of these German 
farmers “stayed put,” generation after generation. They did 
not ordinarily follow the receding frontier as did many 
Scotch-Irish. Their stone houses and great barns, built as 
soon as possible after their first crude cabins were built 
and the land was cleared, illustrate the permanence and 
stability of their way of life. 


As a general rule the German settlers were an intensely 
peace-loving people. Their lives centered around the 
hearths of their homes and the many activities of the farm. 
Being a home-centered people, they paid little attention to 
politics. As a rule they followed the leadership of the 
Quakers in political matters. As a matter of fact, the re- 
ligion of many of them was very similar to Quakerism. The 
Scotch-Irish, on the other hand, generally came to oppose 
Quaker political policies, particularly the friendly Quaker 
attitude toward the Indians. Many of the German settlers 
supported the Quaker Indian policy. 


One can better appreciate the German role in the 
Northampton Heritage by recalling the conditions that led 
them to America in the first place. For many years Ger- 
many had been wasted by fierce religious and political wars. 
During the first half of the 17th century the so-called Thirty 
Years War destroyed German commerce, burdened the 
people with huge taxes, and laid waste great sections of 
rich farmlands. When the war was brought to an end in 
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1648, Germany was far worse off than ever before. Many 
lost all hope of finding a peaceful life in Europe. Naturally, 
many of them turned their eyes, in the troubled years to 
follow, towards Penn’s province where they were promised 
freedom of opportunity and religion. 


Religious faith was very important in the life of the 
German settlers. Most of those who came to Pennsylvania 
were members of the state-protected Lutheran and Re- 
formed denominations. Though the Lutheran Church dif- 
fered considerably from the Anglican, in many ways it 
played the same part in German life as the Anglican 
Church did among the English. The Reformed Church 
followed the teachings of Ulrich Zwingli and John Calvin, 
two leading reformers who lived in Switzerland. Less 
formal in worship than the Lutherans, the Reformed used 
the same type of church government as the Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians who also adhered to the teachings of Calvin. 
Some Lutherans and Reformed were also known as Pietists. 
They believed that far too much emphasis was placed on 
church doctrine and not enough on true devotion and help- 
ing one’s fellow man. 


As a rule, the divisions between the various Protestant 
denominations were in those days not nearly so sharp and 
clear as today. People of one German denomination found 
it easy to associate in the activities of another. The Mora- 
vians in particular benefited from this religious inter- 
change, and tried for awhile to unite the different German 
sects of the New World. 


Numerous smaller German religious groups or sects 
also came to Pennsylvania: Mennonites, Brethren (or Dunk- 
ers), Schwenkfelders and Moravians. All of these groups 
taught that being a Christian involved a good deal more 
than mere church membership and lip service to a church 
creed. ‘They believed that many of “the ways of the world”— 
war, personal pride and display, slavery, ritual, the use of 
force to make people believe a certain way—were not con- 
sistent with the way of life taught by Christ. Like the 
Quakers, most of them refused to bear arms or participate 
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in war, and dressed plainly. Because of their plain costumes, 
which did not change with the fashions or the times, they 
became known as “the plain people.” 


Early in the 18th century tiny groups of German set- 
tlers began to move up the Saucon Valley into what is now 
Northampton County, perhaps as early as 1718. Possibly 
these settlers were joined by English and Welsh Baptists 






Photo by William G. McKelvy 


LOWER SAUCON LUTHERAN CHURCH near Hellertown has 
been a center of Pennsylvania German influence in the County for 
generations. 


and perhaps some Hollanders. In 1724 a grant of 1200 acres 
in the valley was made to Peter Wentz and Lawrence 
Sweitzer. A certain Ysselstein, a pleasant Dutchman who 
spent his time hunting and fishing and raising a large 
family, built a hut on the Lehigh in 1737, but it was washed 
away two years later by a flood. By 1739 there were enough 
settlers on the Saucon to hold Reformed services in a log 
church there. Nathaniel Irish’s grist mill, built in 1738, 
has already been mentioned, as have other early family ac- 
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tivities in the region. East of the Saucon, in the hilly section 
near Williams ‘Township, another church was erected about 
1740. Along the Delaware, where the Raup family after 
whom Raubsville is named first settled, a Lutheran congre- 
gation got started about the same time. 


German settlers soon after 1730 also began to appear in 
the area known as the Dry Lands. This is the area lying 
between present Bethlehem and Nazareth, so named be- 
cause the limestone rock beneath the soil is so porous that 
very few surface streams may be found. Settlement was 
extremely sparse here for many years. For some mysterious 
reason the area was regarded as barren and fearful. Not 
until 1783 were there enough Lutherans and Reformed to 
establish a union congregation. 


The first families in this area settled in the midst of 
unbroken forest at Dry Lands Pond—the present Green 
Pond in Bethlehem Township. Soon after they built their 
new homes, one of the pioneers was captured by the In- 
dians. He managed to scatter broken twigs in his path 
which enabled his friends to trace his captors and rescue 
him by nightfall. Not long after this one of the Cleyder 
family was murdered by Indians, and the man’s brother 
vowed to become an Indian slayer. But as a general rule 
the German settlers and the Indians in this area had very 
few quarrels and lived peacefully as neighbors until the 
French and Indian War. 


From the 1730’s on, new German colonists arrived in 
ever increasing numbers, clearing and plowing up the land, 
and building the mills and taverns that the increasing 
population required. Small industries also began to appear. 
Early settlers on the “Swoveberg” in Lower Saucon Town- 
ship were principally weavers from Wurtemberg in Ger- 
many. They took their wool to Martin Appel who came 
from Germany in 1733 and established the first textile 
mill in the region, about two and a half miles below Heller- 
town. 


Glowing accounts of the wonderful opportunities in 
Penn’s province had spread throughout Germany. Even 
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wealthy people were persuaded to sacrifice their property 
and join the Holy Experiment. The wealthier immigrants 
were often bitterly disappointed with the uncivilized fron- 
tier villages and the wild hills. But for the poor peasants 
who came, such an opportunity was a stroke of fortune. 


Starting in 1740 German-speaking Moravians began the 
final stage of their long pilgrimage to the Lehigh Valley. 
More than any other one group of settlers they influenced 
the life and destiny of the County. But theirs is such an 
important part of our story, and such a strange one at that, 
_that the entire next chapter is reserved for them. 


David Brainerd, Yankee Missionary 


One young man who came to the Northampton frontier 
in these early years came neither to find a home nor to 
find adventure. David Brainerd came to the wilderness, 
a Yankee on horseback or afoot, for the sole purpose of 
bringing the light of Christian faith to the red men. David 
was born at Haddam, Connecticut, an inland town on the, 
Connecticut River, and after a melancholy childhood at- 
tended Yale. At Yale he was deeply influenced by the so- 
called Great Awakening—a religious revival that was sweep- 
ing the country, under the influence of men like White- 
field and Jonathan Edwards, perhaps the greatest of New 
England’s philosopher-preachers. After two and a half 
years there, this melancholy, modest and solitary lad was 
expelled by the rigid Rector for attending one of the un- 
orthodox meetings and honestly criticising one of the fac- 
ulty. Eventually, however, he became a licensed minister. 
Not long afterward he was asked by the Society in Scotland 
for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge to undertake 
a missionary assignment among the Indians at the Forks of 
the Delaware and along the Susquehanna. 


In the Spring of 1744 Brainerd rode horseback. over- 
land from the Hudson to the Delaware, and at last came 
upon a camp of warlike Minsis above the Water Gap. Deep 
inside of him he knew he did not love the adventure of 
the frontier. Besides, he was ill with tuberculosis. He con- 
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fided to his diary, “I thought it would be less difficult to 
lie down in the grave, but yet I chose to go rather than stay.” 
At that time the relations between the whites and the 
Indians at the Forks were extremely delicate. The local 
king of the Minsis scornfully repulsed young David. That 
night he spent at a settlement of Dutch and Irish in the 
region. ‘The next day was Sunday, and he was shocked to 
find that the Sabbath was not observed at all. F inally he 
came to the Hunter settlement, and then rode on to the vil- 
lage of Sakhauwotung on the Delaware about seven miles 
below the Water Gap. Here he was warmly welcomed by 
the Munsee chieftain, and here he made his headquarters. 
Not far away, on Martin’s Creek, he built a little hut to be 
close to his red brothers. 


Iwo years before David arrived here, the Munsees were 
angered by the Walking Purchase which unfairly deprived 
them of their lands. Those who remained at Sakhauwo- 
tung—and only ten scattered huts were still occupied— 
stubbornly defied the Pennsylvania government to make 
them move. Bitterness against the white men was on the 
rise. ‘Though at first a number of Indians were kindly 
disposed toward the Christian faith, unfair measures of the 
white men turned their hearts against it. The Indian 
medicine men, called Powaws (origin of the Pennsylvania 
German word, pow-wow), threatened to poison or enchant 
any Indian who became a Christian. To reassure his follow- 
ers, David challenged the powaws to bewitch and poison 
him if they could. No harm came to him, however, and 
gradually his little following increased. 


In October 1744 Brainerd, another preacher, an in- 
terpreter and two chiefs from the Forks took the trail 
through the Lehigh Gap to visit the Lenape on the Sus- 
quehanna. Enroute Brainerd’s horse broke a leg, but the 
sick man continued the journey on foot. Next year he de- 
cided to establish a permanent mission on the Susquehanna. 
He made a 600 mile journey on horseback through New 
England to raise money for an assistant, but he was unsuc- 
cessful. Undaunted, in May 1745 he traveled another 340 
miles along the Susquehanna. It was a thoroughly dis- 
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couraging trip. Most of the Indians, bitter over the loss 
of their lands and debased by the white man’s rum, were 
usually too drunk to listen to his words of goodwill. 


Stull another blow came. In June 1745 the Society that 
supported his work decided there were no longer enough 
Indians at the Forks to warrant a mission station there. 
They sent Brainerd to the Indian village of Crossweeksung 
in New Jersey. Here, however, he was welcomed whole- 
heartedly, and soon great crowds came to hear him preach. 
Finally, at the nearby village of Cranbury (about half way 
_between New York and Easton), he organized a separate 
community for his Christian Indians. 


Occasionally, when his health was good enough, Brain- 
erd returned to preach to the red men and the white men 
at the Forks. Many Sundays found him in the Hunter or 
the Craig settlements. One time when he preached to a 
small assembly of Germans in the “Dry Lands” he was sur- 
prised to be received with open arms. The German pioneers 
here claimed that they seldom heard the Gospel, and begged 
Brainerd to stay with them. 


The young missionary’s health was at last completely 
ruined by a trip to the Susquehanna in 1746. His tubercu- 
lar frame was frighteningly weakened. When he at last re- 
turned to Cranbury in great pain, he had to preach sitting 
in a chair. 


The following March Brainerd traveled back to his old 
friends in New England. He took up quarters in the house 
of his old friend Jonathan Edwards. Edwards’ daughter 
Jerusha, a lovely creature with whom David was secretly 
enamoured since college days, nursed him in his last ill- 
ness. Death came to him in October. The still young Pres- 
byterian missionary, it is said, had traveled 15,000 miles on 
horseback and afoot during the last two years of his mission 
labors. All during those years he was a sick man. But a 
more devout, more dedicated man of faith never appeared 
on the Pennsylvania frontier. David Brainerd was a true 
pioneer of the spirit. 








Chapter V 


The Brethren Plan A City 


Tue HERITAGE which the Moravian Brethren planted 
in Northampton County before the middle of the 18th 
century arose out of events that took place before Colum- 
bus discovered America. ‘The troubled but fascinating 
story of the Moravian Church, also called the United 
Brethren or by its Latin name Unitas Fratrum, is usually 
begun with the year 1457. ‘The first scene of the story takes 
place in the village of Kunwald, near an old castle called 
Lititz, about 80 miles or so from the ancient city of Prague 
in what is now Czechoslovakia. So much for time and 
place. 


Numerous people in this area, as in other scattered 
areas through Europe, had for some years shown signs of 
breaking away from the Roman Catholic Church. The full 
tide of the Protestant Reformation did not sweep over 
northern Europe for another century. But many in Bohemia 
and Moravia were deeply inspired by the reforming spirit of 
John Hus, who was burned at the stake in 1415. In course 
of time, the admirers of Hus split in two factions. One group, 
which became the national church of neighboring Bohemia, 
merely wanted to restore the cup of communion to the 
congregation. ‘he other group sought far deeper reforms, 
and thus began the Unitas Fratrum. 
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For many, many years thereafter the Moravian Brethren 
were driven from country to country by torture and perse- 
cution. At one point it was said that “for two full years 
they lived the life of hunted deer in the forest.” But the 
piety and devotion of these people could not be rooted out. 
Indeed, one historian says, they grew so rapidly in numbers 
that when the Reformation began they already had 400 
places of worship. In the early years of the Reformation 
they were hounded out of their native lands into Prussia, 
where they were persecuted by the Lutherans and driven 
into Poland. 


The next historical period of the Moravian Brethren is 
aptly called the “Hidden Seed,” for the movement took on 
various disguises between 1656 and 1722. During these 
hard years, however, John Amos Comenius, a brilliant and 
famous philosopher who refused the presidency of Harvard 
College in America, managed to maintain the unique quali- 
ties of the movement. 


During these years a movement called pietism began to 
blossom in Germany within the established churches, under 
the leadership of Philip Jacob Spener. Spener and the 
pietists believed that the formalism of the churches was 
destroying the real message of the Christian faith; their 
movement emphasized the need for renewing the spirit of 
goodwill in active good works. 


It so happened that a brilliant young German count, 
Nicholas Ludwig von Zinzendorf, was deeply influenced by 
these ideas. As Spener’s godson he studied at the Univer- 
sity of Halle, which Spener helped to found. When he 
came of age, Zinzendorf accepted a post as councillor to 
the King of Saxony at Dresden, but his bold pietism did not 
find favor there. Feeling a deep kinship with the remnants 
of Brethren who were fleeing from persecution in Bohemia 
and Moravia, he offered them asylum on his great estate 
where the community of Herrnhut was established. This 
was in 1722. It marked the renewal of the Moravian 
Brethren, and it was from this community that Moravian- 
ism was imported directly to America. 
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Lititz Moravian Congregation Moravian Seminary 


COUNT ZINZENDORF as por- COUNTESS BENIGNA was the 
trayed by the early Bethlehem very capable daughter of Zinzen- 
Moravian painter, Valentine dorf and wife of the Moravian 
Haidt. leader, von Watteville. 


The Pilgrimage of the Brethren 


The community at Herrnhut consisted of two groups 
of people. The Slavonic refugees from Bohemia and 
Moravia remained faithful to the ancient church which had 
defied persecution through several centuries. A second 
group was composed of Germans, some from Bohemia and 
Moravia, some from Germany, many of whom were pietists 
who continued their membership in the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches. These latter came to Herrnhut to 
seek out a “purer,” more vital religion than they could 
find in the established churches. They, along with Zinzen- 
dorf, had no intention of beginning a separate church 
outside the pale of the established state churches. ‘The 
Slavonic exiles, however, reasoned that their “Ancient 
Church” was older than any other Protestant establishment 
and should be free from Lutheran control. Zinzendorf 
strenuously opposed this, but when he failed to stem the 
tide, he threw in his own lot with the Moravians. 
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The Slavonic people at Herrnhut were mostly peasants 
whose past life well fitted them for the task of turning the 
marshy “unclaimed wilderness’ on which Zinzendorf 
settled them into productive farmland. Some of the Ger- 
mans, on the other hand, were well educated men more at 
home in the realm of ideas. The union of these two ele- 
ments, under the leadership of Zinzendorf, created a vital, 
enterprising community which soon spread to different 
parts of the world. If Zinzendorf was “an assembler of 
souls,” as he styled himself, he was equally a master in 
molding them into a unit. 


The Count’s bold criticism of the narrowness of the 
Saxon court soon brought him into difficulties. In 1727 
he left the court for good, to help the Moravian refugees. 
Charged with harboring fanatics, the Saxon government 
banished the Count from its realm for ten years. Another 
nobleman offered him and some of his followers asylum 
in the half-ruined castle of Ronneburg in Wetteravia. It 
was here that the “Pilgrim Congregation” was formed of 
individuals who went from place to place through Europe 
to preach the gospel. Coupled with the missionary zeal of 
the Brethren was a desire to locate settlements free from 
interference of the state. In a short space of time, 1732 to 
1736, Moravian Brethren spread their faith from Central 
Europe to Greenland, the Americas and South Africa. 


In 1735 a small group of the Brethren began their trek 
to the American colonies. The first company consisted of 
such stalwarts at August Spangenberg, their brilliant future 
Bishop. One year later they were joined by a larger group. 
Governor Oglethorp, founder of Georgia, and John and 
Charles Wesley, founders of the Methodist Church and 
deeply interested in Moravian ideals, came along on the 
same boat. The Brethren settled along the Savannah River 
in Georgia. However, due to war with the Spanish, they 
were soon molested by both English and Spanish neighbors, 
because, like the Quakers, they refused to take part in war. 
Asa result, they began to abandon Georgia for Pennsylvania 
in 1739. 
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The Strange Beginning of Nazareth and Bethlehem 


The next spring George Whitefield, a world-famous 
itinerant preacher closely associated with the Wesleys and 
the Moravians, brought a group of Georgia Brethren north 
to Philadelphia in his sloop. Whitefield was a magnificent 
orator who was capable of holding thousands of people 
spellbound for several hours. Wherever he went, vast 
throngs collected from miles around to hear him. White- 
field had many grandiose plans, and one of them was for a 
school for Negro children to be established on his tract of 
5,000 acres called the Barony of Nazareth. He invited the 
Brethren who accompanied him to Philadelphia to settle at 
this location for the time being and hired them to build his 
school. By the end of June the first log dwelling was erected. 


But affairs did not go well at Nazareth. The Moravian 
workers, under the supervision of Peter Boehler, arrived 
on Whitefield’s wilderness tract in late spring and early 
summer. Some of them were not qualified for the rigorous 
job ahead; the rains came often that summer and slowed 
down progress still more; and there were difficulties in 
securing proper materials. By September, when torrents of 
rain again descended, the walls of the building were only 
up to the doorsills. Suddenly realizing that they were soon 
to be faced by a winter in the wilderness without shelter, 
they quickly erected a second log house. ‘Then, soon after its 
completion, word came that preacher Whitefield had 


WHITEFIELD HOUSE at 
Nazareth has served as a center 
of Moravian activities since the 
1740’s, though not entirely com- 
pleted till some years later. 


Moravian Historical Society 
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THE GRAY COTTAGE beside the Whitefield House at Nazareth 
was completed 1740; it is the oldest building in the County. 


returned to Pennsylvania, bristling and angered by theo- 
logical disputes with certain Moravians. 


Worst of all, Whitefield, forgetting his Christian char- 
ity, In no uncertain terms ordered the Moravians to leave 
his land at once. News of this pleased the nearby settlers 
in the Forks, for they had been taught that the arrival of 
Moravians was a serious menace to religion and their own 
ways of life. But to the Moravians at Nazareth, the news 
presented the most serious problems imaginable. With 
winter setting in, they had no place to go. Moravian leaders 
and settlements were far away, and all around them were 
hostile neighbors. 


Fortunately, Nathaniel Irish, the miller at the mouth 
of Saucon Creek, came to their rescue. Nathaniel was 
impressed by the virtues and devotion of the Moravians, 
and was independent enough to arrive at his own conclu- 
sion about them. His mill served as a gathering place for 
them at this crucial time, and he offered to sell them 500 
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acres of William Allen’s land on the north bank of the 
Lehigh at the mouth of the Monacacy. As an agent for 
Allen he had intended to buy the tract for himself, and he 
offered to arrange the transaction on easy terms. 


Finally in mid-December of 1740 Bishop Nitschmann 
returned from Europe and completed the purchase of the 
tract at the junction of the Lehigh and Monocacy. Irish 
and Boehler arranged to collect sufficient food for the group 
to tide them over the winter. Soon the first trees were being 
felled on the wooded slope descending to the Monocacy 
some distance from the Lehigh River. Near the foot of this 
slope was the most copious spring in the region round 
about. Past this building site went the old ‘Indian Path” 
from the ford over the Lehigh northwestward toward the 
mountains. 


On this spot a small house of square hewn logs was com- 
pleted in two feet of March snow. It contained crude 
sleeping quarters for the workmen who moved up from 
Ysselstein’s cabin south of the river, and a smaller section 
for cattle. Before the end of June 1741 all the remaining 
Moravians at the Barony of Nazareth moved to the so-called 
Allen Tract on the Monocacy. 


However, just as the two log huts and the stone founda- 
tion of the Whitefield building were being deserted at 
Nazareth, Moravian leaders in England were negotiating 
to buy the entire Barony. When Whitefield’s business 
manager suddenly died, Whitefield discovered that his 
finances, shaky on more than one occasion, would not allow 
him to proceed with his curious Nazareth plan. He was 
forced to sell the whole tract, and on July 16, 1741 it official- 
ly became Moravian property. 


Nazareth was originally planned as a central English- 
speaking church village, but in October 1742 its 18 English 
inhabitants departed for Philadelphia. Meanwhile the Na- 
zareth tract was largely in the hand of Captain John, a 
Lenape chieftain who with his followers stubbornly refused 
to leave, even though they no longer owned the land. Finally 
in December 1742 Count Zinzendorf made a more than 
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generous settlement with Captain John, and the red men 
moved back into the hinterland. 


Upon this tract the Moravians eventually started several 
settlements and mission stations. Gnadenthal (German for 
“Dale of Grace’) was established two miles west of Nazareth 
in 1745 as a center for Married Brethren. Today it is the 
seat for a fine new County Home for the aged and infirm. 
Christiansbrunn (‘“Christian’s Spring’ in honor of Zinzen- 
dorf’s son Christian Renatus) was begun in 1748. The next 
year the Moravians erected a mill at what they called 
Friedensthal (‘Valley of Peace’), on the Bushkill about two 
miles east of Nazareth near the present site of Tatamy. 
Both Friedensthal and Gnadenthal were stockaded during 
the Indian uprisings a decade later. 


During 1743 the still unfinished Whitefield House was 
put in readiness for 32 young married couples from the 
Old World. ‘Today the old house still stands, as a museum 
and the headquarters of the Moravian Historical Society— 
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Pennsylvania Historical & Museum Commission 


GEMEINHAUS in Bethlehem was built of logs in 1741 (clapboard 
siding was added later) and became the “nerve center” of early 
Bethlehem. 


a handsome reminder of the beginnings of a strange and 
wonderful part of the Northampton Heritage. 


Christmas Comes to Bethlehem 


For the handful of Moravian pioneers collected on the 
Allen Tract, the summer and autumn of 1741 were busy 
times indeed. As soon as the backbreaking work of clear- 
ing a few fields was completed, planting began. Great 
square timbers were hewn to build a large Gemeinhaus 
(community house). As September rolled around, men 
were busy sowing winter wheat, and digging the cellar and 
laying the foundation of the Gemeinhaus. Word soon 
arrived that Count Zinzendorf himself, as well as a number 
of other Moravians, were due to arrive soon. 
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The famous Count’s appearance in America the end of 
November caused quite a stir. Opposition to the Moravian 
_ movement had spread from Europe to America, and both 
the Count’s political exile and his unusual religious con- 
victions led many to distrust him and the movement he led. 
Knowing this, Zinzendorf gave up his post as bishop of the 
Moravians, refused to use his title as Count, and introduced 
himself as a Lutheran clergyman by the name of de Thuern- 
stein. ‘This device failed to have any effect: everyone came 
to know who he was, and his many enemies made fun of 
his ‘‘trick.”” Ministers of other sects and churches violently 
opposed Moravian doctrines and particularly the personality 
of Zinzendorf. 


To America Zinzendorf brought with him his daughter 
Benigna, the artist John Jacob Mueller, Bishop Nitsch- 
mann’s wife, and several others. During the month of 
December they travelled from New York to Philadelphia 
and Germantown, thence through Skippack and Falckner’s 
Swamp in what is now Montgomery County. By December 
21 Zinzendorf started on the final stage of his journey to 
the Allen Tract, taking the route past the mill of Nathaniel 
Irish. At Ysselstein’s cabin on the south side of the Lehigh 
Zinzendorf and his party were provided with torches as night 
was coming on. The Dutch family led them to the Indian 
ford, where canoes were provided and the horses led across 
the river. Climbing the ascent on the other side, they 
finally reached the little log house on the Allen Tract. 


It is not hard to imagine how inspiring this reunion 
was to the little band of Moravians assembled there. 
Hardly a year ago they were homeless and without hope, 
caught in the web of unfortunate events at the farthest edge 
of civilization and without friends. The year of beginning 
the settlement on the Allen Tract was filled with the 
hardest kind of work. Another cold winter was about to 
set in, with all its hardships. But now the appearance of the 
world-famous Count himself, a man of great affairs and 
considerable wealth in addition to being the spiritual 
leader of the entire Moravian brotherhood, gave them 
assurance that their cause would prosper. 
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Hotel Bethlehem 


ZINZENDORF'S ARRIVAL at Bethlehem as portrayed in a mural 
by George Gray. 


Christmas time was here, too. On Christmas Eve they 
all gathered at the log house to observe the age-old vigil. 
An intense feeling of gratitude and aspiration lay hold of 
them. How like this was to the scene they were com- 
memorating, in a tiny village called Bethlehem half way 
around the world some seventeen centuries ago! ‘This too 
was a humble sanctuary, with lowing cattle under the same 
roof. Here too a heathen people, to whom Christ was a 
stranger, came from the forests round about and would 
one day pay Him homage. 


In the presence of these thoughts Count Zinzendorf 
suddenly rose and led the way to the cattle shelter. There 
all sang the great German Epiphany hymn which recalled 
that “‘not Jerusalem but Bethlehem’ was Christ’s birth- 
place. ‘The thoughts in Zinzendorf’s mind at this moment 
must have penetrated to all, for by general consent this 
settlement was then and there named Bethlehem, a com- 
munity dedicated for all time to Him who brought good- 
will to men. 


Visions of Count Zinzendorf 


At the time of Zinzendorf’s visit to America many, 
many types and conditions of religious groups existed in 
Pennsylvania. In addition to large numbers of Quakers, 
Lutherans, Reformed, Presbyterians, and Anglicans, there 
were many smaller scattered settlements of Mennonites, 
Dunkers, Baptists, Schwenkfelders. Many other individuals 
professed to be Separatists, Inspirationists, New Lights, 
Mystics or one of an incredible variety of other such names. 
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“The Pennsylvania religion” became a proverbial expres- 
sion throughout the colonies for the beliefs of people who 
paid little heed to organized churches. All in all, consider- 
ing the comparatively few people in Pennsylvania at that 
time, religion in the province appeared to be in chaos. 


However, it must be remembered that a spirit of 
religious as well as economic independence possessed many 
of those who settled in the New World. Traditions and 
the influence of Old World organizations faded in men’s 
minds as they breathed the air of freedom on the frontier. 


One of Zinzendorf’s great objectives on visiting 
America was to reunite the many German sects here into 
one “Church of God in the Spirit.” This exalted idea may 
be traced to a small group of devout men on the Skippack 
in what is now Montgomery County. The Association of 
Skippack Brethren, as it was called, included Reformed, 
Schwenkfelders, whom the Moravians helped to settle in 
Pennsylvania, Inspirationists, Mennonites, and _ others. 
Among its members was Henry Antes, one of the first to 
welcome Zinzendorf to America. Antes took Zinzendorf’s 
dream and, with him, gave it the substance of a plan of 
action. ‘The novel plan called for uniting the truly 
‘awakened Christians” in all the different sects, without 
causing them to surrender the peculiar church traditions 
and beliefs of their own sect. 


No less than seven of so-called Pennsylvania Synods 
were held during the first half of 1742 for this purpose. 
At first there was considerable enthusiasm for the idea, but 
with each synod, as Zinzendorf’s complete dominance be- 
came more obvious, more and more sects withdrew. Aside 
from being a noble failure, hard feelings were aroused by 
these events. Zinzendorf, a born aristocrat, was seldom 
kindly disposed toward those who opposed his opinions. 
On the other hand, the unjust charges of his Opponents were 
also at fault. 


A second major objective of Zinzendorf’s American 
visit was to oversee the firm establishment of an extensive 
mission program among the Indians and Negroes. The 
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early Moravian Brethren believed that the-Church had first 
claim on their lives, even above that of the family. 
Education was entirely in the hands of the Church, and the 
entire community was formed and governed as a church 
enterprise. ‘I’he work of proclaiming the message of good- 
will to all men was therefore the highest service possible. 
An astonishingly large proportion of the Northampton 
County Moravians devoted their lives to missionary 
activity. 


To insure the effectiveness of their missions, the Mora- 
vians formed little groups of Pilgrims. These men were 
given a rigorous training, learning Indian languages and 
customs, the ways of the wilderness, and the ability to be 
self-reliant in the face of the most trying conditions. This 
holy brotherhood achieved greater success among their red 
brothers than any other Protestant group in the colonies. 
One of the reasons for their great influence among the 
Indian nations was their genuine, deep respect for the 
Indian. ‘hey lived among them as if among their own 
people, and their abiding love for them won over large 
numbers of devoted converts, even among the most hostile 
tribes. 


Before the end of the 18th century the string of 
Moravian mission stations stretched from Northampton 
-County, through western Pennsylvania and the Ohio 
country, to northern Michigan and Canada. Moravian mis- 
sionaries became famous not only for their devotion and 
spiritual successes, but also for their great learning. David 
Zeisberger, for example, made and published many studies 
of various Indian languages. John Heckewelder’s studies 
of Indian life and languages became famous on both sides 
of the ocean and are still read today. Frederick Post, who 
married an Indian girl, was noted for his Journals and was 
used on various government missions to the western tribes. 


This far-flung activity can be traced in part to Count 
Zinzendorf’s own missionary enthusiasm. Though during 
his short stay in America he was busy much of the time in 
Philadelphia, Germantown and Bethlehem, he made 
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several extensive trips into the Indian country. One such 
journey took him with Conrad Weiser into the wild and 
hostile Wyoming Valley, and he is said to have been the 
first white man to explore that territory. 


After spending slightly more than a year in this country, 
Zinzendorf made preparations for returning to his many 
activities in Europe. Much had been accomplished during 
this year. In spite of certain failures, the Count must have 
been conscious of a great destiny for the tiny settlement of 
Bethlehem, as he led the second Christmas Eve vigil there. 
On the morning of December 31, 1742 Zinzendorf took 
final leave of the people on the Lehigh and the Monocacy 
who owed so much to him. Everyone came to escort him 
across the river. On the south side they gathered together 
once more and sang a Moravian hymn of farewell. The 
wondrous sound of German singing still rang in his ears 
as he stopped briefly at Ysselstein’s cabin. Old Ysselstein 
had died only six months before. And now the great Ger- 
man count was leaving, never to return. The old order 
changeth, as men like these two very different kinds of 
pioneers bring the lamp of civilization deeper into the 
forests. 


The Sea Congregations 


The years 1742 and 1743 kept the Moravians in the 
Lehigh Valley extraordinarily busy. When Zinzendorf 
arrived, the large Gemeinhaus was still unfinished, and 
even when it was completed there was an urgent need for 
enlarging it. The coming of new settlers made what living 
space there was much overcrowded. Early in July 1742, 
in an uncleared woods near the Gemeinhaus, work began 
on another large structure. This is the oldest part of the 
present “Sister’s House.” About two months later work- 
men started building the east end of the Gemeinhaus. And 
all during the late summer months gangs of men were busy 
raising the community’s huge barn. 


All the while more small log houses were put up. One 
served as a tiny hospital. Another became a tiny guest 
house whenever the Gemeinhaus was filled to overflowing. 
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Amid all this feverish activity the artistic side of life 
was not neglected. The Moravians were extremely musical 
always, and group singing may be said to have become a 
vital, inspirational part of their work. It was also in this 
summer of 1742 that John Jacob Mueller painted a large 
scene of ‘Christ Bearing the Cross” for the little chapel in 
the Gemeinhaus. The creation of this first piece of decora- 
tive art at Bethlehem marked the beginning of a notable 
Moravian art tradition. 


A systematic postal system was another accomplishment 
of this busy summer. Four postillions made weekly trips 
to Philadelphia, with stopovers at Falckner’s Swamp, 
Henry Antes’ place, and Germantown. 


The first American Moravian school was also started in 
the spring and summer of 1742. Zinzendorf’s daughter, the 
Countess Benigna, was mainly responsible for this effort. 
The school was first opened in Germantown early in May, 
but was transferred to Bethlehem by the end of June. ‘This 
led eventually to the founding of a permanent school in 
January 1749. Years later, the Moravian Seminary and Col- 
lege for Women developed from the first school. ‘Today it 
is the oldest Protestant girls’ college in the nation. Another 
offshoot of the Countess Benigna’s educational activity was 
the founding of a boys’ school under George Neisser, Beth- 
lehem’s first schoolmaster. ‘This school eventually grew into 
what is today the Moravian Preparatory School of Bethle- 
hem. 


All this feverish activity of the summer of 1742 was 
carried on as a preparation for the first really sizeable 
migration of Moravians to the Lehigh Valley. Known as 
the First Sea Congregation, this group was composed of 
about 40 people from Herrnhut and two other German 
Moravian communities and 16 from England. ‘They 
arrived in Philadelphia early in summer, and on June 18 
the majority of them started on the hard trek overland 
from Germantown to Bethlehem. 


The cramped and unfinished quarters at Bethlehem 
could not shelter all of these newcomers, so early in August 
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some of them moved to the log house at Nazareth. The 
precise relationship between the two towns was still under 
discussion. Eventually, it was decided that Bethlehem was 
to serve as the brotherhood’s central church community. 
Nazareth at this time was still regarded as a possible edu- 
cational center and an outpost for missionary activity. 
Eventually it too became a church village, serving as the 





Moravian College 


NAZARETH HALL appeared like this around 1840. The paint- 
ing is by Dr. Samuel C. Zeller. 


principal agricultural center for the Moravians, while 
Bethlehem became the center for their trade and manu- 
factures. 


In August 1743 news arrived that a second large colony 
or Sea Congregation was on its way to the Lehigh Valley. 
Already faced with overcrowding, the Brethren at once 
decided to complete the large stone building at Nazareth, 
still called the Whitefield House. After a rugged voyage 
the Second Sea Congregation anchored off Staten Island 
November 26 and the last groups reached Bethlehem 
December 16. On the second day of the New Year 32 young 
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married couples went overland to Nazareth to settle in 
the now nearly completed Whitefield House. 


Bethlehem, too, was now better organized as a com- 
munity. During the first half of 1743 a large grist mill was 
built at the foot of a hill on which the original house on 
the Allen Tract stood. About the same time a ferry over 
the Lehigh was established, a crude flat-boat navigated by 
poles. The first ferryman was John Adam Schaus, whose 
nearby tavern was the first in the region and served many 
early visitors to Bethlehem. 


Nazareth continued to grow rapidly. So many visitors 
were attracted to the place that the Rose Inn was built in 
1752 on an additional tract to the north. Finally in 1754 
handsome Nazareth Hall was built in hopes that Count 
Zinzendorf would return from Europe and settle here per- 
manently. He never came back to America. However, in 
1759 Nazareth Hall became the central boarding school for 
sons of Moravian parents. Later it attained wide fame as a 
“classical academy.” This eventually led to the founding, 
in 1807, of Moravian College and Theological Seminary 
now at Bethlehem. 


The Moravian Way of Life 


During these formative years the Moravian colony 
grew without a definite overall plan of operation. Count 
Zinzendorf was primarily interested in the spiritual make- 
up of the group. However, the pattern of life that had been 
followed at Herrnhut seemed to fit the new circumstances 
well enough. It remained for the Sea Congregations to 
form this pattern of life into a complete and exclusive 
society. 


The new social scheme was not adopted all at once; it 
grew upon them gradually. It remained for Bishop August 
Spangenberg, who returned from Europe in 1744 to take 
charge of the “General Economy” at Bethlehem and 
Nazareth, to form these vague principles of living into one 
of the most remarkable community organizations in 
American history. 
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We have already noted that the Church was the heart 
and center of the early Moravian colonies. This was 
altogether natural if we remember the long years of hard- 
ship these people experienced. The close unity of the 
Brotherhood was alone responsible for its survival. Doubt- 
less many of them compared their experience with that of 
the first Christian Church at Jerusalem. Like the Apostles 
and their followers in the ancient Jewish city, they too had 
experienced persecution and hardship for their faith. They 
too were ‘‘filled with the Holy Spirit,’ and devoted their 
lives to spreading the message of goodwill. Cut off from 
the world around them, they were able to survive as a group 
only by banding together and sharing with each other. 


We read in the fourth chapter of The Acts of the 
A postles how the earliest followers of Christ after his cru- 
cifixion banded together, sold their possessions ‘‘and laid 
them down at the apostles’ feet, and distribution was made 
unto every man according as he had need.’ In much the 
same spirit and under similar circumstances the Moravian 
colonists did likewise. There was ample precedent for this 
kind of religious society. Small religious groups of dedi- 
cated people had carried out similar programs in both 
Catholic and Protestant “communes” throughout Europe 
for ages past. In Pennsylvania bands of mystics practiced 
communal life on the Wissahickon near Germantown and 
at Ephrata. ) 


To develop a greater unity and an efficient division of 
work, the entire Moravian commune was divided into 
“choirs.” For a people so marvelously musical this was an 
apt term to describe their different units. In the “holy 
brotherhood” of the Moravian commune distinctions be- 
tween secular and sacred life did not exist. The choirs, 
therefore, served the community in religious as well as 
economic and educational ways. There were Choirs of 
married people; widows, widowers, unmarried men, un- 
married women, older boys, older girls, and little boys and 
little girls. Each choir had its separate duties and activities, 
which were directed toward the good of all. Eventually 
each choir lived in community houses separated from the 
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THE SCHNITZ HOUSE at Bethlehem was built of logs in 1749 
and later covered with plaster. Here’s where the sisters and brethren 
joined to make schnitz, a dried apple delicacy. 


other choirs. Girls and women wore different colored 
ribbons to indicate to which choir they belonged. 


The education of youth was entirely in the hands of 
the church. When children reached the tender age of 18 
months, they were placed in community nurseries. All 
through their school years they were carefully nurtured and 
trained for church and community service. It was natural, 
therefore, that most of them grew up feeling a closer kin- 
ship to the church-community than to their own parents. 
If any rebelled against this system, they were simply asked 
to move beyond the bounds of the community. 


Along with the wide variety of trades practiced by the 
Moravians, it is interesting to note that the early Bethlehem 
workshops produced the first oatmeal in the country. ‘This 
staple of all schoolboy breakfasts first appeared here in 1765. 
The first silk produced on this continent came from a Beth- 
lehem cocoonery in 1752. In addition, shad fisheries were 
common on the Lehigh. The river had not yet been pol- 
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luted by mine waste and sewage, and it is said that as many 
as 2,000 shad were pulled from the Lehigh in a single day 
during the first 25 years. 


All work done in the commune, even the most menial 
task, was regarded as part of religion. —The economic pur- 
pose of the community was not to accumulate wealth but 
to support teachers and missionaries and other phases of 
Moravian religious expression. Eventually, the commune 
became very prosperous, but it was never forgotten that 


all its workers, regardless of their tasks, were servants of 
God. 


Bethlehem has always been known as a city of great 
music. Ihe Bethlehem Bach Choir, for example, is to this 


FIRST AMERICAN-MADE ORGAN AND TILE STOVE are on 
display at the Whitefield House, Nazareth. The organ was built by 
Gustavus Hesselius, first colonial artist, and installed at Bethlehem 
1746 by John Klemm. The Lititz-made tile stove is the only one of 
its kind in America. 

Moravian Historical Society 
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Bethlehem Historical Museum 


SPINNING WHEELS that once belonged to early Moravians are 
exhibited by a girl in Moravian dress. 


day famous throughout the world. ‘The greatness of this 
musical heritage may be traced directly to the early Mora- 
vian pioneers. Music played an important inspirational 
role in nearly all their activities, not only in religious services 
but even during work in the fields. At seedtime and 
harvest-time workers went to the fields singing heartily, 
sometimes to the accompaniment of trumpets, trombones 
and other instruments. Everyone knew the great chorale 
hymns of the German Reformation, and many of the 
Brethren composed hymns of their own. The “hymn- 
sermon” was also an invention of the Moravians, in which 
hymns and Scripture texts were uniquely strung together 
on one devotional theme. 


The Experiment Changes Direction 


No one can deny that Count Zinzendorf proved himself 
a great devotional leader of men. But few also deny that 
he had certain limitations. Though an inspiration to those 
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who believed in him, he was impatient of opposition and 
often scorned the advice of others. Even his deep piety 
suffered from excesses, and his religious ideas sometimes 
seemed inconsistent and unreasonable. In practical mat- 
ters, moreover, he was not alert. For some time these 
influences of Zinzendorf’s character troubled the life of the 
commune, even after he returned to Europe. 


When Bishop August Spangenberg again returned from 
Europe in 1751 to take over the spiritual direction of the 
Moravians, the time was ripe for change. What Zinzendorf 
and his previous appointees lacked’ in practicality and tact 
was handsomely supplied by the portly and lovable bishop. 
He had a thorough knowledge of the needs of the 
community, and under his direction the General Economy 
was gradually reorganized and improved. The various 
crafts and industries of Bethlehem became famous for the 
high quality of their products. Debts were paid, schools 
enlarged, and roads were improved. The arts began to 
flourish here on the frontier also, under the influence of 
John Valentine Haidt, painter and preacher, and the 
architect Andrew Hoeger. 


After 1754 the General Economy was continued for 
eight more years, with the stipulation that each member 
sign a Brotherly Agreement to accept the existing rules, 
and, among other things, surrender any claim to property 
or wages. As long as Indian hostilities continued (see 
Chapter VII), the plan was easily enforced. 


Finally in 1760, Zinzendorf died; Spangenberg was re- 
called to Europe, and it was decided to dissolve the General 
Economy. 


Under the new system property still remained in the 
legal possession of the entire Unity of the Brethren. Mem- 
bership in the Moravian settlements was still limited to 
members of the church. However, the various crafts and 
industries were put under private management. Each was 
to earn what he could for himself and to contribute 
liberally to the church. The church leased the farms on 
a share basis. | a 
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The rigid if kindly discipline of the>church was also 
undergoing new stresses. A spirit of freedom was in the 
air. Young men and young women, whose lives were for- 
merly directed from cradle to grave by the authority of the 
church, felt the tug of the new spirit which was gathering 
force throughout America. Slowly but unmistakably the 
spirit of Revolution crept into the Moravian ‘“paradise.”’ 


As the Moravian communities thus began to change 
character, many fine old traditions and religious practices 
began to fade also. From the Revolution onward the 
history of Bethlehem and Nazareth merges more and more 
with the history of America at large. The wondrous 
distinctiveness of the colonial Moravian society gradually 
faded. It could not be helped, of course. The tide of events 
is like that — it waits for no man or group of men. 





By courtesy of the Archives Committee, Mora- 
vian Church in America, Northern Province 


BISHOP SPANGENBERG as 
portrayed by Valentine Haidt. 
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Chapter VI 


Easton and the Founding of A New County 


For YEARS after settlements began to blossom in other 
parts of present Northampton County, the wild hills where 
the Lehigh joins the Delaware remained uninhabited by 
the white men. In the summer of 1735, it will be remem- 
bered, John and Thomas Penn chanced to stop on a hill- 
side overlooking the Forks. The wild beauty of the place, 
and the fact that the north-south route of travel along the 
Delaware intersected here with the natural east-west route 
of the Great Valley, left a deep impression upon them. 
Thomas was completely convinced that the junction of the 
two rivers formed a splendid site for a town, perhaps 
a future county seat. Few shared his conviction at that 
time, and for several years the spot remained a wilderness. 


David Martin’s Ferry 


The white man’s civilization was first introduced at the 
Forks of the two rivers in the person of a brilliant, well- 
educated Jerseyman. David Martin, a prominent citizen of 
Trenton, soon saw the possibilities of the site. In 1738 he 
began to buy land on the Jersey side of the Delaware on the 
Lopatcong Creek. As New Jersey was a crown colony, 
Martin’s next step was to secure early the next year a grant 
from King George II for 105 acres on the east shore 
opposite the Forks for the sole privilege of operating a 
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ferry at any point from the mouth of the Lehigh south to | 
the Musconetcong Creek. Next he obtained similar } 
ferry rights, though no property, from the Pennsylvania — 
proprietors. 


David Martin was now ready to hire a ferryman and 
direct the project as a business venture. He was a busy man 
engaged in a number of activities. As a prominent citizen 
of ‘Trenton, Martin was at various times burgess, town 
marshall, a justice, and sheriff of Huntingdon County. 
Later he was chosen Rector of the Academy that Benjamin 
Franklin founded in Philadelphia, which in time became 
the University of Pennsylvania. Like so many 18th century 
leaders David Martin was both a scholar and a gentleman. 
All his life he maintained an interest in learning, and at 
the same time had a good sense of business opportunity. 


The ferry at the Forks was at first a very crude affair, 
and the ferryman’s life was a lonely one. In the earliest 
years the ferry boat was simply a canoe or a rowboat. Since 
the trails then leading to this point on the frontier were 
still hardly passable, most of the few travelers came on foot. 
If they rode horseback, they had to unsaddle their steed, 
load the saddle in the canoe and convince the horse to swim 
the river. 


An unexpected event led to a better method. Late in 
February 1747 the Lehigh flooded over its banks, and the 
angry waters swept away a large flatboat the Moravians at 
Bethlehem had been using for four years. Martin’s alert 
ferryman at the Forks caught the runaway boat. It seemed 
such an improvement over the canoe that Martin bought it 
from the Brethren and soon ordered another one from the 
Bethlehem boat builders. Very likely both boats were 
operated. One transported goods and passengers across the 
Delaware. The other provided ferry service across the 
Lehigh, thus linking the northern frontier with the 
southern trail to Philadelphia. | 


Not many years passed before strange boats began to 
appear on the Delaware and Lehigh Rivers. They were 
shaped like oversized Indian canoes, with wide boards 
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DURHAM BOAT near the Delaware Water Gap, from a painting 
by Thomas Birch. On the Jersey side is the old Columbia glass- 
works. 


the whole length of the craft attached to each side on which 
boatmen stood to pole and steer the boats through treach- 
erous rapids. These odd-looking crafts were improvised as 
early as 1737 at Durham Furnace, just below the North- 
ampton border in upper Bucks County. The so-called 
Durham Boats provided the first method of transport- 
ing products from frontier settlements in large quantities to 
the market at Philadelphia. 


Thus the Durham Boats marked the first important 
advance in transportation on the Pennsylvania frontier. 
They were a perfect solution to conditions then prevailing. 
The frontier was still too sparsely populated to warrant 
building effective roads. And it took time and lots of back- 
breaking work to build a wagon road through the wilder- 
ness. Trails north of the Lehigh were hardly passable even 
on horseback. The rivers, then, were the only clear high- 
ways. Moreover, the rivers at that time had a steadier flow 
of water throughout the year. The untouched virgin 
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forests to the north allowed the snows to melt slowly in 
Spring and a higher level of water was maintained through- 
out the summer. In those times Durham Boats could 
navigate on the Delaware to lands above the Water Gap, 
and on the Lehigh all the way to the Lehigh Gap. Flour 
from the mills on the Bushkill and as far up the Delaware 
as John Vankampen’s mill in the Minisinks was carried in 
Durham Boats to the market in Philadelphia. Oddly 
enough, though, it wasn’t until 1783 that a Durham Boat 
was owned by an Easton citizen, Jacob Abel. 


The cabin of David Martin’s ferryman was first located 
on the Jersey side of the river, but in 1750 the ferryhouse 
was relocated on the point formed by the juncture of the 
Lehigh and the Delaware. At about this time the indus- 
trious Moravians built a road from Bethlehem through the 
“Dry Lands,” then a 1000-acre Penn tract, to the ferryhouse. 
This route, elsewhere called merely an Indian trail, was 
named the York Road, for it led to New York. Un- 
doubtedly in these early years it was only a blazed path. 
David Martin petitioned the Bucks County court in 1745 to 
improve it. The petition was granted but actual work on 
the road did not begin until 1753. Even two years later it 
was barely passable. 


Before the founding of Easton the Moravians appar- 
ently considered expanding their rapidly growing com- 
munities to the area at the river junction. Not only did 
they establish the road already mentioned, but they also 
built a so-called Brothers’ House not far from the ferry- 
house. ‘These were the only two buildings in the Easton 
area before the official founding of the town. The Brothers’ 
House, a large and handsome thick-walled structure like 
most Moravian buildings, was never occupied by them. 
After it became known that the proprietors definitely 
decided to locate a town and county seat here, the Mora- 
vians gave up the project. Realizing the antagonism of 
English and Scotch-Irish settlers in the area, and anxious 
to preserve their own identity as a group, the Moravians 
had no desire to become entangled with the affairs of other 
people. 
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William Parsons and the Founding of 4 New County 


Peaceful and industrious, the Moravians kept to them- 
selves. This, however, increased the mistrust of others 
toward them. Moreover, the non-Quaker English and the 
Scotch-Irish of Pennsylvania were becoming increasingly 
fearful that the German settlements would soon grow 
powerful enough to establish control over the entire pro- 
vince. This fear had important political consequences, and 
in fact led to the founding of Northampton County out of 
the upper part of Bucks. It came about this way. 


The country Quakers of Pennsylvania frequently con- 
trolled the Provincial Assembly, largely because they were 
able to win the support of the Pennsylvania Germans, many 
of whom held ideas similar to Quakerism. Penn’s sons, as 
we have seen, had little interest in their father’s Christian 
idealism and liberal political ideas. As heads of the 
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LADY JULIANA PENN, wife RICHARD PENN, who with 
of Thomas Penn, who named his brothers Thomas and John 
the County after her home shire governed Pennsylvania in the 
in England and the County seat 18th century, was portrayed by 
after her father’s estate, Easton Joseph Highmore. 

Neston. 
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Proprietary Party in the province, they won the support of 
some of the wealthy Quaker merchants of Philadelphia, the 
Anglicans, and the Scotch-Irish. As proprietors they also 
controlled the administrative arm of the province, while 
the country Quaker Party controlled the legislature. 


During the first half of the 18th century more and more 
German immigrants arrived in the province. The German 
newspaper published by Christopher Saur in Germantown 
united their support of the Quaker Party, and nearly all 
the country areas became pro-Quaker and anti-Proprietary. 
Bucks County was typical of the trend. Originally settled 
and dominated by liberal-minded Quakers, the tides of 
German migration into the area put it solidly in the Quaker 
column at the polls. 


In an effort to combat the political trend, in addition to 
‘other reasons, the proprietors believed that the creation of 
a new County out of northern Bucks could change the pic- 
ture. It might swing Bucks County back into the Proprie- 
tary Party. ‘he new county’s political arrangement might 
also be manipulated in favor of the proprietors, even though 
it was dominated by Germans. 


One of the reasons the proprietors decided on Easton as 
the County seat for the new unit was the fact that it was 
some distance from the areas where German settlers pre- 
dominated. The German inhabitants hotly argued that a 
court house at Easton would make law-enforcing officials as 
difficult to reach as they had been at Newtown in southern 
Bucks County. Their petitions to the Bucks County Court 
to adopt Bethlehem as the new county seat were of no avail. 
The decision of the proprietors stood. It soon became 
apparent that political control of the new County was to be 
placed in the hands of a few anti-Quakers. 


The proprietors soon asked Richard Peters, trusted sec- 
retary of the province, to find someone to direct the found- 
ing of the new County. Peters chose William Parsons, an 
experienced and loyal supporter of the Penn brothers. Even 
though Parsons was not enthusiastic about the job, he ac- 
cepted it from a sense of duty. He not only was hostile to 
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the Germans generally but was bitterly antagonistic to the 
Moravians in particular. To find out why, it is worthwhile 
to record some of the events of his troubled life. 


Born in England in 1701, young Parsons was appren- 
ticed when a young boy to a shoemaker. Before he was 
twenty-one he sailed for America and opened his own shop 
in Philadelphia. Industrious and ambitious, he read all 
the books he could lay hold of while he mended shoes. In 
this way he gained a considerable education, with particu- 
lar interest in mathematics and astrology. He was a mem- 
ber of Ben Franklin’s club called the Junto. Having gained 
a reputation for intellectual and civic responsibility, Par- 
sons was in 1731 named a director and later librarian of the 
library which the Junto established. 


In this way his abilities were brought to the attention 
of Pennsylvania leaders. In 1741 he became a member of 
the Common Council of Philadelphia, and a few years later 
a charter member of the American Philosophical Society. 
Still continuing his trade as shoemaker, he also opened a 
wholesale merchandizing business and even, through his 
own studies, became a practicing surveyor. His ability as 
surveyor attracted the attention of Richard Peters, then in 
charge of the provincial land office. Thus in August 1741 
the ambitious shoemaker launched himself in provincial 
politics when Peters appointed him Surveyor-General. 


Unfortunately, the ambitious William Parsons was 
hampered by an unhappy domestic life. In 1722, shortly 
after arriving in Philadelphia, he had married Johanna 
Christiana Zeidig, the daughter of a German pietist. Par- 
sons soon discovered that his own outgoing ambitious 
nature could find no sympathy in his wife’s moody mysti- 
cism. Ambition conquered love, and finally Parsons forbid 
Johanna and their children to join the unpopular Moray- 
‘ans. When in 1745 he finally realized he could not control 
their religious yearnings, he deserted his wife and took his 
two young daughters to his plantation on Swatara Creek in 
the Blue Mountains 35 miles northwest of Reading. 


The move meant giving up all of his ambitiously gained 
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RICHARD PETERS, secretary 
of the Province who helped set 
up Northampton County, as 
portrayed by Rembrandt Peale. 


connections in Philadelphia. 
The blow fell heavy upon 
him, and he bitterly blamed 
the Moravians for the ruin 
of his triumphs. Although 
never reunited with his wife, 
he retained a warm affection 
for all his children. Nor did 
his life take on new mean- 
ing in his lonely retreat. He 
became ill and was forced to 
give up his post as Surveyor- 
General in 1748 and move to 
Lancaster. However, through 
the loyal friendship of Franklin and Peters he gained vari- 
ous government commissions in Lancaster County. There, 
comparing the happier days in English Philadelphia with 
his present lot, his bitterness toward the Germans increased 
still more. 
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Peters, who may have felt somewhat the same way, kept 
William Parsons busy with a variety of assignments. In 
1748, for example, Parsons was assigned, in close consulta- 
tion with Thomas Penn, to lay out the streets of Reading. 
Experience like this convinced Peters that Parsons was just 
the man to undertake the development of Easton. 


On May 7, 1752 Parsons and his assistant, Nicholas 
Scull, set out from Philadelphia for the Forks. He carried 
with him commissions signed by Governor Hamilton ap- 
pointing him prothonotary, clerk of the orphans court, and 
recorder of deeds in the new County. The two men took 
lodgings at Lefevre’s comfortable tavern six miles up the 
Bushkill between the present villages of Tatamy and 
Stockertown. 


It took ten days to lay out the streets of the new village. 
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Scull had to return to Philadelphia before the operation 
was completed. The chainmen and other assistants were 
resident farmers from Williams Township or adventurers 
who had merely tagged along. They received only 18 pence 
a day for their hard work, and had to furnish their own 
lunch at that. Once the lines were surveyed, the workmen 
cleared the streets of timber and underbrush, leaving inter- 
secting swaths cut through the deep forest. 


Building a County Seat at the Forks 


Everything was ready for the sale of lots to begin on 
Monday, May 25, 1752. The town plan was developed in 
the traditional manner, with a sizeable square in the center. 
In the center of the square the court house was to be located. 
The original boundaries of the town were the Lehigh to 
the south, the Delaware to the east, the winding Bushkill 
on the north, and a high hill to the west about 715 yards 
away from and parallel to the Delaware. 


As the land was manorial property reserved for ‘Thomas 
Penn, possession of the 60-by-220 foot town lots was assured 
by payment of an annual ground rent of seven shillings. 
Each “purchaser” had to build a house at least 20 feet 
square with a stone chimney within two years after pur- 
chase, or forfeit his rights to the property. The public 
square for the court house was leased to the County for the 
traditional payment of one red rose annually to the pro- 
prietors. 


During the first winter eleven families braved the difh- 
culties of community living in a wilderness with no store- 
house of provisions. William Parsons was still sceptical of 
the whole undertaking. In December 1752 he wrote a long 
letter to Richard Peters, expressing doubt that there would 
ever be enough settlers in the neighborhood to supply the 
town with provisions and carry on enough trade to make 
the venture worthwhile. He feared that the Moravians 
would get a monopoly on provisions and trade. ‘To counter- 
act Moravian influence, he urged that the Dry Lands be 
kept out of the hands of the Brethren and sold to independ- 
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ent German farmers who would look toward Easton rather 
than Bethlehem for markets and leadership. Parsons was 
also worried about rivalry with the settlement (Phillips- 
burg) on the Jersey side. 


On the other hand, Parsons did see that Easton had ad- 
vantages in water power, river transportation, saw mill sites, 
and excellent supplies of lumber. It would also have the 
advantage of being the center of government, and Parsons 
was quick to emphasize the value of the jail! 


The County was no emerging from a state of wilderness. 
More townships, in addition to those listed on pages 44-45, 
were set up. In October 1752 Lehigh Township was created. 
Its name was given by the new County court, but some of 
the inhabitants wanted it named Seimsy in honor of a be- 
loved early Moravian Indian convert named Seim! The 
next year the whole northeastern part of the County was 
established at Mt. Bethel Township, a Biblical name recall- 
ing David Brainerd’s ministry there. (The township was 
divided into Upper and Lower Mt. Bethel in 1787, and the 
present Washington Township was separated from the latter 
many years later.) 


In 1754 Forks Township was established, and in the 
same year Plainfield Township came into being. Into the 
latter German families began to move, and by 1763 Plain- 
field Church, a union of Lutheran and Reformed, was 
established. (Bushkill Township was not set aside out of 
the original Plainfield Township until 1814.) Plainfield 
probably got its name from the early Dutch settlers north 
of Kittatinny Mountain. It is said that they gave the name 
“Blanveldt” (meaning plain field) to this region because 
the Indians had burnt the trees and brush to drive game 
through the Wind Gap. By 1763 Moore Township was 
created out of portions of Allen, Lehigh and Plainfield 
Townships. 


More little villages. were in the making too. Most of 
them originated around taverns and mills and churches. 
The little village of Newburg in what now is Lower Naza- 
reth ‘Township, for example, had its origin in the tavern 
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established here by Jacob Hartzell in 1755. In 1760 Peter 
Seip purchased land and built a tavern in present Palmer 
Township, and around it the village of Sep grew up. A 
union church built about 1760 was the origin of Hecktown. 
It is said that this settlement got its name from the com- 
ment of a Moravian preacher. Observing the poor, filthy, 
and very overcrowded cabins hereabouts, he wryly observed, 
“Aber sie kannen gut hecken’’—at least they can breed well! 


The Moravians were also establishing tiny new com- 
munities. In addition to those already mentioned, Schoen- 
eck (German for “Beautiful Corner’) was officially named 
in 1752 after Count Zinzendorf’s estate in Austria where 
some Moravian families had been given refuge. Over in 
what is now Lehigh County the Moravians in 1742 estab- 
lished a mission schoolhouse at what became Emmaus, and 
a regular congregation was started here in 1747. 


The gradual appearance of more mills and ferries also 
showed that there was new life in the County. James 
Martin, one of the early County Commissioners, erected a 
mill on Martin’s Creek as early as 1747. John Jones, a 
Welshman, built his grist mill on the Bushkill in 1750, the 
first of many such on this beautiful creek. Taverns began 
to blossom out with their bright signs in different parts of 
the County. Nor did David Martin have a monopoly on 
ferries across the Delaware. By 1753 a ferry was established 
five miles above Easton, originally called Hunter’s but later 
Harmony Ferry. 


Easton was quite different from the settlements that 
grew naturally out of local needs and conditions. Its exist- 
ence as a community was set in motion artificially. It was 
founded solely as the seat of government and justice in the 
new County. Taverns, stores and homes came into being 
to fill the needs of those who were to carry on the work of 
the County. 


The first court session was held June 16, 1752. It was an 
informal gathering probably held under a large tree. Wil- 
liam Parsons directed the eight other justices who were 
chosen for their prominence. They were not expected to 
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have legal training, for on the frontier trained lawyers were 
regarded with suspicion. 


In a County whose population was about 85 percent 
German, it is notable that not one of the nine Justices was 
a German. They were appointed by the Provincial Council, 
which was dominated by the proprietors. Penn’s sons in- 
tended to keep the new County as clear of German and 
Quaker influence as possible. William Parsons was no doubt 
partly responsible for this. Besides him, the justices in- 
cluded ‘Thomas and William Craig, Scotch-Irish colonists 
who established the settlement on the Catasauqua; Aaron 
Depui, son of the Hollander who settled in the Minisinks;: 
Timothy Horsfield, who moved to the County from Long 
Island and became a fast friend of the Moravians; also 
Daniel Brodhead, Hugh Wilson, John Vanetta, and James 
Martin. 


At the first court session Lewis Gordon was granted a 
petition to serve as an attorney, and thus became the first 
member of the Northampton County bar. Born in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, Gordon came to America in 1750, and be- 
came a member of the Bucks County bar. As an employee 
in the office of Richard Peters, he learned at first hand 
about the opportunity in Easton. Here he soon rose to 
prominence, no doubt partly because he could always be 
counted on to support Parsons’ projects. 


Since the town was started and made the official County 
seat before houses were built to shelter the inhabitants, one 
of the first needs to be met was the building of a tavern and 
inn. William Craig and John Anderson, ardent supporters 
of the Proprietary Party, managed to gain an exclusive right 
to sell liquor in the new town for its first half-year. Their 
tavern was opened on the southeast corner of the square. 
It was not long, however, before a bold and goodhumored 
Quaker, Nathaniel Vernon, broke the monopoly of Craig 
and Anderson. Refused a license to sell liquor by the first 
court session, six months later Vernon somehow gained 
permission to set up a bar in the old ferryhouse. This was 
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THE PARSONS-TAYLOR HOUSE in Easton was built by Parsons 


in 1757, and later occupied by George Taylor, the County’s signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
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the beginning of a long and bitter feud with William Par- 
sons that had important consequences for the new village. 


Nathaniel Vernon’s Ferry and a Feud 


When David Martin died near the end of 1751, his 
estate was taken over by a group of administrators who kept 
a sharp eye on the ferry. The ferryman, Gilbert Bouger, 
continued to operate the ferry until 1758. Then a rumor 
spread abroad that he was planning to run away to avoid 
paying back rent totalling 20 pounds. He did not get away, 
however, and, threatened with legal action, finally paid the 
debt. . 


Meanwhile, Martin’s tract on the opposite shore in New 
Jersey was seized by the sheriff of Morris County as pay- 
ment for one of Martin’s debts. In August 1753 the prop- 
erty was quickly bought up by Richard Peters for the Penn 
proprietors. ‘Thus, with exclusive ferry rights in this sec- 
tion of the Delaware, Thomas Penn undoubtedly felt more 
secure about maintaining Easton’s advantages over the little 
village of Phillipsburg on the opposite shore. 


The next year William Parsons, who had a shrewd eye 
for profit-making ventures, applied to the proprietors for 
exclusive rights to operate the ferry at Easton. The pro- 
prietors granted their old supporter the ferry privileges 
and the lease of the land at the point where the two rivers 
join. But for all his shrewdness Parsons was outwitted in 
this promising business venture by bold Nathaniel Vernon. 


Before we proceed with the story of how this happened, 
it will be worthwhile to trace Vernon’s earlier life. He was 
descended from Quaker grandparents who came to Penn- 
sylvania from England before William Penn made his first 
visit here. One of nine children, Nathaniel grew up on his 
father’s farm in Chester County. He hoped to marry his 
childhood sweetheart, Mary Salkeld. She was indifferent 
to his intentions and married someone else. Her husband 
sood died, however, and the persistent Nathaniel renewed 
his suit that ended in their marriage in 1744. It was a good 
match, and the couple managed very well. Within two 
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years they owned a tavern in the country*and another one 
in the town of Chester. Why they pulled up stakes here is 
unknown, but the fact remains that the first winter after 
Easton was founded, Nathaniel Vernon was listed as resi- 
dent and ferryman. 


Vernon had leased the ferry from the administrators of 
Martin’s estate, moved into the one-and-a-half story ferry- 
house made of gray logs and chinked with clay, and finally 
won permission to open a tavern there. Now although 
Richard Peters bought the ferry rights for the proprietors 
soon afterward, legally this transaction did not affect Ver- 
non’s rights. And whether or not Parsons understood the 
conditions of Vernon’s lease when he secured exclusive 
ferry rights from the proprietors, he probably felt confident 
that his political influence could be used to upset Vernon's 
bold plans. 


But perhaps Parsons did not reckon on Vernon's char- 
acter. Vernon, it must be remembered, had the traditional 
country Quaker distrust of the policies of William Penn's 
sons. His political antagonism toward the Proprietary Party 
made him even more stubborn in the feud with Parsons. 
Mockingly, Vernon stood firm on his legal rights, and con- 
tinued to make money out of property that Parsons irately 
claimed as his. Furious with Vernon’s attitude, Parsons 
brought suit to have the ferryman’s lease broken. ‘The local 
court, however, decided in favor of Vernon. 


For many years constant and bitter bickering between 
the two continued without interruption. But in spite of 
their feud, both men made lasting and constructive con- 
tributions to community life. 


Taverns and Tavern Keepers 


In a frontier County seat where houses were still few 
and crude, taverns played a very important role in. civic 
life. With many visitors coming to Easton on legal and 
governmental business, taverns proved very profitable. Alto- 
gether about thirteen inns and taverns began their existence 
in the town at the Forks before the Revolution. Their 
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names were picturesque and, in a day when many adults 
could not read, they were known by the pictures painted 
on the bright signs that hung in front of them. Pre-revolu- 
tionary Easton taverns and inns included: 


The Bull’s Head The Ship 

The Green Tree The Rising Sun 

The Pine Tree The Unicorn 

The Red Lion The Black Horse 

The Golden Swan ‘The White Horse 
The Golden Lamb The Sign of the Raven 


The Sign of the Blue Ball 


For 11 years the County court sessions were held in the 
large rooms of the local taverns. ‘The same rooms were used 
as the polling places for the entire County. One tavern 
even became the borough alms house for a time. Stage 
coaches used the taverns as terminals. Social and political 
gatherings were held in the same setting. Sometimes a 
tavern room became a museum when a travelling ‘“‘show’’ 
of curiosities came to town. 


The early inns were especially busy during the Indian 
treaty conferences. One of the best inns of those days was 
the Red Lion. Mine host here was Paul Miller who in 1753 
built the two-story stone tavern on the northeast corner of 
Northampton and Hamilton (now Fourth) Streets. In 
addition to being an innkeeper, Miller was also a weaver of 
stockings. Governor Morris chose the Red Lion as his head- 
quarters during the first Indian conference in 1756. During 
a couple of the conferences ‘Teedyuscung, self-styled ‘‘king”’ 
of the Lenape, stayed at Vernon’s Ferry House. But it is 
said that he was drunk much of the time and slept out in 
the open. Vernon, by the way, operated this place until 
1758, and some time later it was taken over by Daniel 
Brodhead, who became a noted colonel in the Revolution. 


Another early tavern keeper in Easton was Peter Kich- 
lein (sometimes spelled Kachline). His tavern was some- 
where west of the square on Northampton Street. Many of 
his descendants still live in the vicinity of Easton. Kichlein 
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was born in Germany in 1722 and attended the famed Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg for several years before coming to 
America. He must have been in Easton by 1755, for that 
year he was granted a license to sell liquor “by the small 
measure” — that is, over the bar. This well-educated man 
became friends with Parsons and other local leaders and 
soon became a civic leader himself. He served as a trustee 
for the first school in Easton, helped found the Reformed 
Church on Pomfret Street, was County Commissioner for 
four years, and served as County Sheriff for six years. He 
was also something of a military leader. He was a colonel 
of militia in the French and Indian War and a captain dur- 
ing the Revolution. In 1771 he commanded an expedition 
to the Wyoming settlements on the Susquehanna. When in 
1789 Easton was incorporated as a borough, Peter Kichlein 
was chosen as the first Chief Burgess, though he died three 
months later. 7 


Justice on the Frontier 


For eleven years after the creation of the County public 
business was carried on in the residences of office holders. 
And since the court house in the middle of the square was 
not completed until 1763, court sessions were held in the 
local taverns. Nevertheless, court ceremony was quite 1m- 
posing. When the neighboring countryside gathered to 
witness the spectacle, the nine justices marched to the ses- 
sions with all the dignity they could muster. ‘hey were 
preceded and followed by constables with badges and staves 
of office. The provincial dignitaries, grave and erect in 
their cocked hats, seemed to the throng like fearful and 
wonderful persons dispensing stern justice. In a frontier 
area where policing was impossible, the arm of the law was 
long and strong. 


With a belief in stern justice it is little wonder that the 
first County building to be erected was the jail. William 
Parsons insisted on it, not only for the housing of criminals, 
but also as a refuge for women and children in case of 
Indian attack. The townsfolk cooperated. Henry Allshouse 
did the carpentry work, not only on the jail but later on 
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the courthouse as well. Blacksmith Abraham Berlin made 
the iron bars and locks for the prison. John Finley, the 
town mason, constructed the foundation and later on the 
outer walls. 


The authority of the nine justices was far-reaching in- 
deed. One of their strange duties was to establish the retail 
price of liquor and also the price public stables could 
charge for horse feed. Price control was with us even then! 


All responsible people on the frontier considered the 
criminal a blot on society. A great many offenses, even 
minor ones by our standards today, were punishable by 
death. Even counterfeiting money was subject to the death 
sentence ‘‘without benefit of clergy.’’ This phrase had been 
carried over from England. Since the 12th century the 
Church had the privilege to excuse the clergy from a death 
sentence. his privilege later was extended to the ‘‘secular 
clergy” (the few people who could read in those days). 
Later when literacy was more widespread, any criminal who 
could read a Bible verse could get out of a death penalty. 
Finally, the courts ruled that everybody was allowed ‘“‘bene- 
fit of clergy” for their first conviction, but a second offense 
could be punished by death. So counterfeiters in the new 
County were sternly dealt with, being sentenced to death 
when caught for the first time. 


Punishments were devised to serve as dreadful warnings 
to other citizens and were made as public as possible. In 
Easton the pillory and whipping post stood conspicuously 
in the square between the court house and South Pomfret 
Street. 


No distinction was made between the treatment of men 
and women criminals. In colonial days Mary Nickum was 
convicted of stealing a valuable supply of linen. The sheriff 
led the miserable woman to the whipping post in the square. 
She was stripped to the waist and given 21 lashes on her 
bare back. There the poor woman was left bleeding and 
fainting, while the spectators merely went on about their 
business satisfied that the dignity of the law was upheld. 


OO 
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Crimes like horse-stealing met with even severer punish- 
ment. In 1786 one horse thief who was corivicted was order- 
ed to return the horse, pay the owner the full value of the 
steed as well as a sum for loss of time and costs of prosecu- 
tion, pay the court a fine of 50 pounds, stand an hour in the 
pillory, suffer 39 lashes on his bare back, and have his ears 
cut off and nailed above him! As the poor man had stolen 
two horses from different men, the sentence was duplicated 
for each offense. The justices decided that in the second 
punishment he should have the letters HT (horse thief) 
branded on his forehead as a substitute for having his ears 
cut off, which had already been done. 


Until the Revolutionary War all elections in the County 
were held in Easton. Only freeholders (those who owned 
a certain amount of property) could vote. ‘The first election 
was held on October 1, 1752. William Craig was elected 
sheriff. Robert Gregg, Benjamin Shoemaker, and Peter 
Trexler became the first County Commissioners. 


The real political prize, however, was the County's 
representative in the Provincial Assembly in Philadelphia. 
The Proprietary Party, intent on electing an Assemblyman 
strictly loyal to its interests, named William Parsons as its 
candidate. Anti-proprietary Quakers and Germans named 
James Burnsides, a Moravian who lived near Bethlehem. 
It was a bitterly fought campaign. Both parties accused the 
other of fraud, lies and all sorts of illegalities. 


When the votes were counted, it was discovered that 
William Parsons was soundly defeated, trailing Burnsides 
by several hundred votes. Parsons burned with resentment. 
The fact that he failed the proprietors and was defeated by 
the hated Moravians was doubly galling. He lavished all 
kinds of accusations on the Moravians in an effort to excuse 
his defeat. 


But the political die was cast. The great quarrel be- 
tween the proprietors and the great merchants of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the one hand, and the Quaker and German farm- 
ers and small tradesmen on the other was transplanted to 
the new County. There the English merchants and gentry 
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combined forces with the Scotch-Irish on the proprietary 
side, while the Moravians, other Germans and scattered 
Quakers defended the democratic Assembly. Later events 
would alter these political lines somewhat, but for many 
years the liberal attitudes of the majority of Germans would 


mark the beginning of a genuinely democratic tradition in 
the County. 





Charles P. Maxwell 


FIRST COURT HOUSE on the Square in Easton as portrayed in 
an old print. 


Chapter VII 


Terror on the Frontier 


‘The WALKING PURCHASE of 1737, by which much 
of the eastern edge of Pennsylvania became the property 
of the Penn proprietors, has been discussed in Chapter nae 
Angered by the unfair methods, the Lenape Indians at 
first refused to move out of their villages and away from 
their hunting grounds at the Forks of the Delaware and 
in the Minisink area. Land-hungry settlers moved in around 
them. Tension between the white men and the red men 
mounted. To avoid further incidents that might lead to 
a general widespread conflict, the English enlisted the 
help of the League of the Iroquois, who were the overlords 
of the Lenape. 


The Indian Dreams of Revenge 


Wooed by gifts and diplomacy, the Iroquois promised 
either to remain neutral or aid the English in the struggle 
between the English and the French for control of North 
America. In addition they scolded the unruly Lenapes for 
remaining on the land they had “sold,” and in 1742 forced 
them to leave the Delaware. The Iroquois told them to 
settle either in the Wyoming Valley on the upper Susque- 
hanna River or at Shamokin (Sunbury) at the junction of 
the west and north branches of that river. Embittered by 
the forced eviction they could not oppose, the Lenape, 
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Shawnees, Munsees, and Mohicans of the Forks at last 
moved on. The Iroquois leaders warned: “We shall have 
you under our Eye, and shall see how you behave.” 


The Wyoming Valley was then a lush, fertile land, 
much prized by the Iroquois and lying across the major 
Indian path between north and south. In this valley, of 
exile, the ousted natives established new villages at Wya- 
lusing, Tunkhannock, Nanticoke, Nescopeck, and at loca- 
tions near later Scranton and Forty Fort. Others went to 
Shamokin (Sunbury) where they were under the super- 
vision of Shickellamy, viceroy of their “Uncles,” the Iro- 
quois. A lesser number straggled westward into the valley 
of the Ohio to join other Lenape and Shawnee who had 
earlier settled there. For twelve years an uneasy peace pre- 
vailed along the border. But the displaced Indians vowed 
in their hearts they would some day drive out every white 
settler who moved onto their old lands. 


Meanwhile, trade continued to be carried on between 
white man and red man. Moravian, Presbyterian, and 
Quaker missionaries lived among them, winning fair num- 
bers to the Christian religion. Many of these contacts were 
of benefit to both cultures. But all too often the Indians 
were cheated in trade, ruined by rum, or confused in their 
allegiance to their old gods, and thus became increasingly 
vengeful. 


An outlet for pent-up hatred came in the early 1750’s. 
The French sent military expeditions down from Canada 
to build Fort Presque Isle, Fort Le Boeuf, and Fort Du- 
quesne in western Pennsylvania. From these strongholds 
they sent agents among the Indians seeking their aid as 
allies in forcing their traditional English rivals off the con- 
tinent of North America. 


In the early stages of the undeclared war, the victories 
Jay with the French. Young George Washington, at the 
head of a small force of Virginians, was defeated by them 
at Fort Necessity in 1754. A major disaster befell the 
English the following year when General Edward Brad- 
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dock’s army was attacked and routed by.the French and 
their Indian allies as it approached Fort Duquesne. 


Such signs of weakness emboldened the Lenape of east 
and west. This was the right moment to strike back at the 
hated English by joining up with the victorious French and 
turning all their force against whites above and below the 
Blue Mountains. The French promised, it was said, to 
restore their lands to the Lenape and Shawnee and break 
the control of the Six Nations, if they would don the black 
paint of war and attack the English settlements. 


However, the Indians at Wyoming, under the leader- 
ship of Paxinosa and ‘Teedyuscung, remained neutral for 
a time. Fearing attack by the French and their native al- 
lies, they sent messengers to the authorities at Philadelphia 
to find out if the Pennsylvanians were going to fight the 
enemy. If so, the Wyoming Lenape would fight by the 
side of the English. But they had to know at once, and they 
needed guns, ammunition, food, clothing, and a fort in th 
Wyoming region for their protection. | 


Scaroyady, the Indian envoy, said to the governor and 
the assembly: “If we cannot be safe where we are, we will 
go somewhere else for protection and take care of our- 
selves.” The assembly, however, was controlled by the 
Quakers who wanted to remain friends with all men and 
therefore opposed war. They gave no money and no satis- 
factory answer to the Lenape appeal. In addition, some 
white men falsely accused them of murdering many frontier 
settlers. The Wyoming Lenape later requested the pro- 
tection of the officials of Northampton County and the 
Moravians at Gnadenhutten to give their envoys safe con- 
duct through hostile white communities on their way to 
see the governor once again in Philadelphia. At this 
moment a tragic event put an abrupt end to all negotiations. 


The Gnadenhuetten Massacre 


Gnadenhuetten, or “Tents of Grace,’’ was a mission sta- 
tion of the Bethlehem Moravians on Mahoning Creek near 
presentday Lehighton. By 1755 it had flourished into a 
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community of over several hundred persons. Most of them 
were Christian Indians. ‘Teedyuscung, an important middle- 
aged Lenape chief, was a Gnadenhutten convert who left 
the settlement to join his people at Wyoming only the year 
before. His Christian name was Gideon. 


As the colony grew it needed more farming land. So 
a number of whites and Indians crossed the Lehigh River 
and established Neu-Gnadenhutten at what is today Weiss- 
port. The two races dwelling in peace together in the 
“Tents of Grace” now found themselves caught between 
two fires. By some whites, the close friendly ties of the 
Moravians with the Indians were viewed with suspicion. 
Some even accused the Brethren of being secret agents for 
the French. The non-Christian Delawares wanted the 
Christian Indians to abandon Gnadenhutten and join them 
at Wyoming. When the Christian Indians declined to move 
away, the peaceable Moravians were then charged with 
keeping them there against their will. Other settlers of the 
area began to flee to the safety of Nazareth, Bethlehem and 
Easton, but the Moravians stuck by their mission and 
urged the Indians under their care to give no offense to 
either whites or other Indians. 


Late in the evening of November 24, 1755, a band of 
French Indians led by the Munsee, Captain Jachebus, at- 
tacked Gnadenhutten, striking first at the mission house 
where they killed ten of the Moravians. Quickly the torch 
was applied to the barns, chapel, mill, cook house, and 
stables, and the cattle and grain were destroyed. Believed 
to have been warned of the attack, the Gnadenhutten In- 
dians had immediately fled into the surrounding woods. 
Many joined their fellows at Wyoming, others sought sanc- 
tuary at Bethlehem. Several of the Brethren managed to 
escape and got safely to Nazareth. 


A friendly Indian had previously hinted to the Mor- 
avians at Bethlehem that such an attack was impending. 
Acting on this, a number of men had set out for Gnaden- 
hutten and were camped within five miles of it when the 
Indians struck. Possibly they saw the glow in the sky cast 
by the burning mission buildings. But the raiders did their 
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murderous work swiftly and faded into the forest. When 


the white men arrived, it was a scene of desolation and 
death. | 


Among the Wyoming Indians there soon spread horri- 
ble tales of atrocities being committed by the Moravians 
on the Christian Indians in revenge for the Gnadenhutten 
murders. Rumors spread that some were imprisoned, that 
the heads of others were cut off and sent in sacks to Phila- 
delphia. Many whites, it was reported, were now on the way 
to destroy the Wyoming Indians whom they held responsi- 
ble for the Gnadenhutten attack. Believing these wild ac- 
counts, the Wyoming Lenape broke the “chain of friend- 
ship” and went over to the French, taking to the warpath 
against those whom they recently sought as allies. ‘I'eedyus- 
cung made his headquarters at Nescopeck. From there and 
other villages along the Susquehanna, marauding bands of 
warriors slipped silently through the woods to strike terror 
at the settlements all along the frontier. 


William Parsons, Easton’s leading citizen, described 
the distress and desertion of the back country and the pre- 
carious situation at Easton: “The Settlers on this side of 
the Mountain all along the River side, are actually re- 
moved, and we are now the Frontier of this part of the 
Country. .. . We shall every one of us, be obliged to leave 
the Town and all we have in it to the fury of the Enemy, 
who, there is no doubt, are lurking about within sight of 
us... . All the Country is flying before them and no means 
are employed to stop them.” Tradition has it that Grace, 
daughter of William Parsons, rode overland all the way to 
Philadelphia to secure aid from the governor to save Easton 
from the Indians. 


White Men Take Measures for Defense 


While these events were happening, the Pennsylvania 
government was shamefully slow in taking steps to defend 
its people. As panic spread through the back country, the 
assembly and the governor debated how money should be 
raised to support an armed force and a chain of forts along 
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the frontier. As the representative of the Penns, the gover- 
nor resisted all efforts to have taxes levied on their family 
estates. 


The peace-loving Quaker members of the Assembly for 
a time successfully blocked proposals to create a militia. 


Finally, angry frontiersmen and their sympathizers com- 
pelled the government to take action. Mass meetings were 
held and petitions were signed in several towns. Scalped 
and mutilated bodies were taken to Philadelphia and dis- 
played as the victims of the government's policy of inde- 
cision. At last, angry mobs came to Philadelphia demand- 
ing that immediate steps be taken. The stalemate was 
broken late in November 1755, when the Penn family con- 
tributed £5,000 and the Assembly voted the sum of £55,000 
for the defense of the colony. 


The first step was to organize the militia, the colony’s 
citizen army. No help could be expected from the British 
army regulars, for after Braddock’s defeat they were sent 
to New England and New York. To equip the militia, sup- 
plies of muskets, powder, lead, blankets and food had to 


“GENERAL” FRANKLIN arrives in Bethlehem to organize de- 
fenses against the Indians in 1755, as portrayed in a mural by George 
Gray. 


Hotel Bethlehem 
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be found. Arms had to be sent to the settlers and rangers 
who were staying in the danger zones trying to hold back 
the Indian thrusts until the militia could be organized. 
Amid the confusion and delay attending such preparations, 
Benjamin Franklin took the lead that encouraged the em- 
battled frontiersmen. 


Meanwhile, commissioners were sent out into the coun- 
ties to enroll men in the militia. At Bethlehem the Mor- 
avians created their own protective measures. Late in De- 
cember 1755 Benjamin Franklin and James Hamilton came 
to Easton to supervise the defense of Northampton County. 
They appointed Franklin’s friend, William Parsons, major 
of the Northampton troops. As part of the defense system 
a number of forts were erected during 1756 at strategic 
places along the Blue Mountains. Generally they were lo- 
cated at gaps in the mountains, close to the trails or streams 
customarily traveled by the natives. Five hundred soldiers 
under the command of Conrad Weiser were stationed at the 
forts between the Delaware and the Susquehanna rivers. 
Scattered between the larger forts were blockhouses, stock- 
aded farmhouses and mills, and patrol stations. In the 
Northampton area there were seven forts: Fort Dupui at 
Shawnee, Fort Hamilton at Stroudsburg, Fort Penn to the 
east of Stroudsburg, Fort Hyndshaw at Bushkill, Fort Norris 
southeast of Kresgeville, Fort Allen at Weissport, and Fort 
Franklin near Snydersville. 


It was not until April of 1756, however, that Penn- 
sylvania officially declared war on the hostile Indians. The 
Iroquois were invited to join in subduing their warring 
brethren, but they chose to remain neutral. 


To the shame of the white people, Governor Robert 
Hunter Morris and his council offered rewards ranging 
from $150 to $50 for Indian prisoners and Indian scalps, 
even those of women and children. The Quakers pro- 
tested this bloody measure, but to no avail. The bounties 
greatly inflamed a host of Indians who had remained un- 
decided up to this time. In the tense, dangerous atmos- 
phere of race war, with nerves and fingers on trigger edge, 
frontiersmen were not willing to discriminate carefully 
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between friendly and enemy Indians. This led to the scalp- 
ing and imprisoning of a number of friendly Indians, ac- 
tions that drove many warriors into the camps of the 
French. 


Teedyuscung Comes to Easton 


William Penn’s ideal of men living at peace with one 
another was still cherished by a considerable number of 
Pennsylvanians, both Quaker and German. Their dislike 
for violence, their belief that the Indians had been treated 
unfairly, and their losses as merchants engaged in trade 
with the Indians led them to try to delay military prepara- 
tion. For the same reasons, very early in the struggle, they 
made efforts to stop the bloodshed by getting the Indians 
to agree to a peace conference. 


Late in the spring of 1756, invitations were sent by Gov- 
ernor Morris to ‘Teedyuscung at Wyoming and to the head- 
quarters of the League of the Six Nations at Onondago, 
New York. The Iroquois, it was hoped, would influence 
the Lenape and Shawnee to bury the hatchet. A thirty-day 
truce was agreed upon, and the date for a treaty conference 
at Easton was fixed for late July. 


All was in readiness, arranged by William Parsons. when 
Governor Morris and his council, escorted by troops, moved 
into the large open shed on the Square. Accompanying 
them, eager to serve as peacemakers, were a number of 
Philadelphia Quakers. Down from the mountains came 
Teedyuscung, swaggering and imperious, now proclaiming 
himself to be the “King of Ten Nations.” With him were 
fourteen chiefs and an assembly of warriors. Indian women 
came along, said to be dressed in gaudy clothes made from 
tablecloths looted from the homes of murdered settlers. 
-Teedyuscung, a large powerful man, was a colorful figure 
in white man’s garb, wearing a brown coat trimmed with 
gold, a gift from the French at Niagara, checkered trousers, 
stockings with scarlet garters, and buckled shoes. 


The atmosphere of Easton was tense. Homeless refu- 
gees, some who had seen their loved ones killed and their 
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property burned, watched with smoldering hatred the ar- 
rival of the red men. There was talk that Teedyuscung had 
led the Gnadenhutten attack, though he denied it. As a 
convert of the Moravians, he had a genuine fondness for his 
teachers. His manner, however, was arrogant, he drank 
heavily and acted like a conqueror about to dictate terms 
to the vanquished. He boasted that it was in his power to 
release the white captives being held at Tunkhannock, 
Tioga, and other Indian villages far to the north. White 
and red man eyed one another with mutual distrust. Close 
watch had to be kept to prevent acts of violence that would 
have brought an immediate end to the peace talks. 


In their desire to end the war, the Pennsylvania of- 
ficials were willing to deal with ‘eedyuscung as peace- 
maker. Actually, however, he was only the spokesman or 
ambassador, and the real leaders of the Lenape and Shawnee 
were the sachems, Nutimus and Paxinosa. 


The friendly attitude of the Quakers, their concern that 
old wrongs be set aright, impressed Teedyuscung. A wagon- 
load of gifts provided by the Quakers was distributed among 
the Indians, and they also paid many of the expenses ot 
the conference. Completing these evidences of good will, 
the Governor gave a grand banquet at which only the best 
of food and drink was served the natives. Emotionally 
stirred, Teedyuscung declared his regret for the harm that 
had been done. He promised to be a friend of the English 
and to work for peace. 


The results of the first conference at Easton were in- 
conclusive, and it was agreed that further peace talks would 
have to follow. To the demand that all prisoners be re- 
turned, Teedyuscung replied that he could not compel 
the Ohie Lenape and Shawnee to release their captives. He 
would return to his people at Wyoming and Tioga and 
give the “Big Peace Halloo.” He would gather together a 
larger, more representative delegation and return to Easton 
later in the year. 


Before Teedyuscung and his followers departed, let- 
ters from overseas arrived for Governor Morris. ‘These 
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bore the news that England had formally declared war upon 
her historic rival, France. Thus it happened that in Penn- 
sylvania, King George II’s proclamation of war was first 
announced at Easton where it was read to the assembled 
townspeople and Indians on the morning of July 30, 1756. 
‘This conflict is sometimes named ‘The Seven Years’ War,” 
but its American phase became known as “The French and 
Indian War.” 


A Second Peace Conference 


As the winter of 1756 approached, the second con- 
ference with Teedyuscung was held at Easton. During the 
preceding months, the raids against the white settlements 
continued. This gave rise to the suspicion that the Lenape 
spokesman had not kept his promise, or, what was more 
nearly the truth, he had been unable to control the war- 
riors. Elizabeth, Teedyuscung’s wife who lived at Bethle- 
hem with the Moravians, said he had gone into the Minisink 
country to persuade the warriors of that region to observe 
the peace. Pennsylvania’s new governor, William Denny, 
was doubtful of ‘Teedyuscung’s sincerity, and questioned his 
assumed title of “king” with the power to make treaties 
that would be binding. Word came that Teedyuscung had 
never been elevated to the rank of “king” by his superiors, 
the League of the Six Nations. The Iroquois declared that 
they were much displeased with him for having originally 
gone to war against the English. | 


This situation embarrased the Pennsylvania authori- 
ties. If they treated Teedyuscung in manner befitting a 
king, they might antagonize the Six Nations at a time when 
their friendship was vitally needed. Not to conduct peace 
talks with him, however, would certainly bring on a re- 
newal of the warfare they were anxious to end. The latter 
danger was the most threatening, so it was decided to hold 
a second meeting with Teedyuscung. 


The second Easton conference, early November 1756, 
was held in the same mood of suspected treachery as the 
first. ‘C'eedyuscung received several warnings from an un- 
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B. FRANKLIN, as portrayed by seimieadtna Scio 
Robert Feke in 1748, appears GOVERNOR William Denny 
like a Philadelphia dandy. He portrayed in the garb of an old 
regularly visited the County dur- Roman! Classic times were deep- 
ing these years. ly respected in colonial days. 


known source, suspected to be French agents, that he and 
his people would be killed as they approached Easton. He 
had halted on his journey, but continued when a promise 
of safe conduct came from Governor Denny. About Easton 
a rumor spread that a band of Munsees and Delawares was 
encamped near Fort Allen, preparing to fall upon the 
whites at Easton while the treaty was in progress. Whatever 
the origin of these disturbing stories, it seems certain that 
attempts were being made to prevent the Indians and 
English from coming to a peaceful settlement. 


After the customary formalities, Governor Denny asked 
Teedyuscung why he had broken the “League of Friend- 
ship” and made war upon the English. In reply, the In- 
dian leader complained of the ruthless actions of certain 
settlers and the intrigues of the French among his people. 
Finally he exclaimed, “This very Ground that is under me 
was my Land and Inheritance, and is taken from me by 
Fraud.” 
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Then followed an eloquent, passionate recital of the 
tricky Walking Purchase made nearly twenty years before 
by which the Lenape lost their lands. His charges had the 
sympathetic support of the Quaker delegation led by Israel 
Pemberton. ‘Teedyuscung stated he was not asking for the 
return of the lands, nor that they be paid for again. But 
he said, “You should look into your hearts, and consider 
what is right, and that do.” 


Governor Denny consulted his advisers, notably Conrad 
Weiser, the best-informed man on Indian matters. He then 
declared that he believed the deeds for the land were in 
good order for they bore the signatures of the Indian 
chiets. If the Indians felt they had been injured, however, 
then Pennsylvania would try to compensate by giving them 
gifts in the form of goods. ‘Teedyuscung turned down this 
offer, asking that a committee be created to investigate the 
whole matter and report on it at a later meeting. Both sides 
agreed to keep the peace; the Indians would return their 
captives, and the scalp act would not apply to those Indians 
who laid down their arms. Actually, this was a truce and 
not a final peace agreement, for the real causes of strife 
remained to be settled. As an expression of friendship 
Teedyuscung and his people were given gifts of clothing, 
utensils, and food when they departed. 


Stull More Conferences at Easton 


Before the next meeting at Easton in July 1757, several 
conferences were held at Harris’ Ferry (Harrisburg), Car- 
lisle, and Lancaster, between Pennsylvania officials and 
leaders of various other Indian groups. Teedyuscung did 
not attend these meetings for he appears to have kept his 
pledge to visit the native villages in the northern part of 
the colony in the interest of peace and to combat the in- 
fluence of the French who tried to keep the Delawares 
stirred up against the English. Finally in July 1757, Teedy- 
uscung led a company of nearly 300 persons to Easton, con- 
fident that justice would at last be done. 


The slaying of a Christian Indian, and the attempt on 
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the life of councillor James Hamilton ky one of Teedy- 
uscung’s sons, nearly ended the meeting before it began. 
Teedyuscung also insisted that he have a secretary take 
minutes of all the proceedings in addition to the official 
secretary provided by the colony. Against objections to 
this, Teedyuscung stood his ground, declaring if he did not 
get a secretary there would be no treaty. Charles Thomson, 
a Quaker schoolmaster and later secretary of the First Con- 
tinental Congress, was named his clerk. 


It was now time to fix definite boundaries between the 
lands of the white men and the red men. ‘The Lenape 
were going to establish themselves in permanent homes on 
their Wyoming lands, and they wanted to dwell there un- 
disturbed. They asked for help in building homes, modeled 
after those of the whites. Teedyuscung requested that 
missionaries be sent to teach his people the Christian re- 
ligion and reading and writing, and that trade again be 
resumed. 


Governor Denny insisted that the proper person to act 
as referee in the land dispute was Sir William Johnson, 
superintendent of Indian affairs for the colonies. But 
Teedyuscung refused to accept Johnson, saying that all the 
documents and deeds relating to lands purchased from the 
Indians should be sent to King George in England for ex- 
amination. He would abide by whatever decision the King 
and his officials made. Many days passed arguing this mat- 
ter, as well as disputes over the terms and signatures of 
other land agreements which Teedyuscung demanded. 


The patience of his own counsellors, most of whom were 
tired of fighting, finally gave way. Lapachpitton, a respect- 
ed sachem, angrily told Teedyuscung to stop quarreling 
“about the Land affairs which is Dirt,” and get on with 
the making of peace. When the other Lenape loudly ap- 
plauded this proposal, ‘T'eedyuscung saw the wisdom of 
yielding—if he didn’t his own followers would revolt against 
him. 


Teedyuscung finally extended to Governor Denny two 
belts tied together, the symbol of peace. In return he was 


ae 
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given a large white belt showing three figures representing 
the English king, the leading chief of the Iroquois League, 
and ‘l’eedyuscung, “king” of the Delawares, clasping hands 
in friendship. The land dispute would be submitted to 
King George of England, and the Lenape would aid the 
English against the French and their Indian allies, ex- 
pecting a bounty on the scalps they took. Other tribes would 
be persuaded by the Lenape to make their peace with the 
English. Trade would be resumed. A grand banquet at 
Vernon's ‘Tavern, followed by bonfires and Indian dances, 
climaxed this third meeting at Easton which gave promise 
of having brought peace to the frontier. 


Easton was to be the scene of several more conferences 
before Pennsylvania was to be totally freed from the raids 
that kept the frontier in turmoil. The Indians on the Sus- 
quehanna remained peaceful, but Teedyuscung had little 
power over the Minisinks and Munsees of the upper Dela- 
ware. He had even less control over the Indians of western 
Pennsylvania who continued their alliance with the French. 


Winning the western Delawares away from the French 
was the achievement of a Moravian missionary, Christian 
Frederick Post. Married to an Indian woman, and enjoy- 
ing the full trust of her people, Post succeeded in keeping 
them from attacking the forces of General John Forbes and 
Colonel Henry Bouquet as they approached Fort Duquesne, 
from which they ousted the French in late November of 
1758. When the English took possession they named it 
Fort Pitt, the beginning of the present great steel center 
of Pittsburgh. 


The task of keeping the western Indians from aiding 
the French was directly influenced by the decisions made 
at the fourth peace conference held at Easton in October 
1758. Over 500 Indians, many of them from the Six Na- 
tions, as well as the Lenape and Shawnees led by Teedy- 
uscung, were present. The chiefs of the Six Nations used 
the occasion to humiliate Teedyuscung, denouncing him 
as an upstart who had never been made a “king.” For sev- 
eral days hot and angry words were exchanged between 
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the native leaders over the scope of his authority and the 
extent of land the Lenape claimed had been theirs. 


Teedyuscung at last humbled himself and acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Six Nations. He then pleaded that 
they deed the Wyoming lands to his people as a perma- 
nent dwelling place. “I sit here as a bird on a bough,” 
he said. “I look about, and do not know where to go; let 
me therefore come down upon the Ground, and make that 
my own by a good Deed, and I shall then have a Home for 
ever.” The Iroquois agreed to consider this, and in turn de- 
manded of the English the return of certain lands west of 
the Susquehanna River that had been mistakenly included, 
and never paid for, in the Albany Purchase of 1754. The 
English consented to return the lands and delegated Con- 
rad Weiser to arrange the transfer. 


As to the Walking Purchase fraud, spokesmen for the 
Six Nations declared that these lands had been fairly bought 
by the Penns. The Lenape, they said, thus had no right to 
seek payment for them a second time. Teedyuscung had to 
accept this as ending his long-standing complaint. The 
Walking Purchase issue was revived again in another meet- 
ing at Easton in 1762, on which occasion Teedyuscung 
dropped his charges. At this conference the decisions were 
made by the Six Nations’ leaders, not Teedyuscung. They 
publicly forced him to shed his pretense of being a great 
king, making it plain to him that he was but the leader of 
a tribe under their control. 


The most important outcome of this meeting at Easton 
was the closer bond of friendship created between the 
English and the Six Nations. The Six Nations pledged 
themselves to remain at peace, and, very important, they 
would use their powerful influence to persuade other tribes 
to bury the hatchet. This message of peace, carried to the 
western Indians by Christian Frederick Post and Teedy- 
uscung’s son, Captain Bull, prompted them to desert their 
French allies at the forks of the Ohio. Without them the 
French could not fight. 


With the departure of the French, and the neutrality of | 
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most of the Indians, frontier settlers began to return to their 
burned-out settlements in the shadows of the mountains. 
While occasional incidents of violence occurred in the fol- 
lowing years, security and peace had returned to the fron- 
tier. Hunters, traders and settlers pushed on further inland. 


The Last Uprising 


The year 1758 marked a turning point in the Seven 
Years’ War in favor of the English. A series of victories 
over the French led to their final defeat. The French sur- 
rendered Canada in 1760, though the struggle did not of- 
ficially end until 1763. In these years of triumph some of 
the policies of the English in dealing with the Indians cre- 
ated discontent and ill-will. 


The Indians became alarmed at the rapid movement of 
whites onto their lands, and the number of forts built by 
the military. They resented restrictions that made them 
travel many miles to trade at a few designated forts far from 
their own villages. The goods they wanted of the white man 
cost more and more in furs and skins. Gifts of powder and 
shot for their hunting were shut off. Pennsylvania had 
banned the sale of rum to the natives, but it was not en- 
forced and there was much illegal business in the rum 
traffic. ‘Che wiser Indian leaders saw the harm that liquor 
was doing to their people and blamed the white men who 
made it available. British military commanders frequently 
showed open contempt for the Indians. On top of this the 
Indians were not consulted when the English made their 
peace with the French in 1763, an insult that left them in 
sullen mood. The red men were convinced that when they 
were drawn into the white men’s wars, they were always 
the losers. ‘hese were some of the causes that led to one 
last, mighty, widespread effort to conquer the English or 
terrorize them into withdrawing to the sea. 


The Indians in the Northampton region resented these 
conditions. ‘Teedyuscung and his people at Wyoming were 
again being threatened with the loss of their lands, this 
time by settlers moving into the valley from Connecticut. 
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By its sea-to-sea charter Connecticut claimed a wide strip of 
land across northern Pennsylvania. Into the eastern part 
settlers were being moved by the Susquehanna Company 
which claimed to have bought the Indian rights in 1754. 
Alarmed, Teedyuscung repeatedly warned them to leave. 
Under pressure from Pennsylvania and the Indians, the 
Connecticut people withdrew several times. Each time, 
however, they threatened to return in larger numbers to 
wrest the land from the Indians by force of arms. (For the 
climax of this story see Chapter IX.) 


Tragedy struck the Indians at Wyoming in the spring 
of 1763. On the night of April 19 a fire of unknown origin 
destroyed all their cabins. Teedyuscung could not escape 
and was burned to death. Those who survived went to 
Moravian missions or to other native settlements up the 
river. This left the way unopposed for the Connecticut 
people who had moved in a few weeks after the natives 
fled. Evidence gathered at a later time by careful scholars 
suggests that the white intruders were responsible for 
burning out the Indians and for the death of Teedyuscung. 
The Six Nations accused the Connecticut people, and the 
Lenape warriors were now convinced that the whites would 
stop at nothing in their hunger for land. 


About this time news arrived of a general uprising of 
western Indians in the Ohio country, led by the Ottawa 
chief Pontiac. This event touched off the resentment of 
the burned-out Indians and they took to the warpath. ‘The 
years 1763 and 1764 marked the return of the bloody 
attacks, scalpings, burnings and captivities. Reprisals by 
the whites were equally cruel and barbarous. Many of the 
frontiersmen were coarse and vicious, former jailbirds, army 
deserters, debtors, fugitives from the law, and misfits and 
outcasts. A group of “Paxton Boys” from the region of 
Harris Ferry massacred 22 peaceful and friendly Indians 
residing at Conestoga near Lancaster. This disgraceful in- 
cident was a crime for which they went unpunished. De- 
fenders of the “Paxton Boys” could, however, point to the 
earlier massacre led by Captain Bull, that killed over fifty 
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persons at Wyoming in what was then Northampton 
County, to avenge the death of his father. 


The western part of Pennsylvania bore the brunt of 
the Indian onslaught. However, when that country was 
pacified by the stern measures of Colonel Bouquet during 
1764 and 1765, Indian resistance to the advancing white 
civilization came to an end in Pennsylvania. 


The struggle for empire was at last won by the English. 
During these bloody events all of northeastern Pennsylvania 
was included in Northampton County. Easton’s strategic 
location made it the choice as a meeting place for white and 
red men to meet face to face at the council fire in efforts 
to settle their differences without further warfare. The 
quiet, kindly aid given the Indians by the Moravians at 
Bethlehem and Nazareth symbolizes the efforts to have the 
two races live in harmony with one another. Saints and 
sinners, and all degrees of good and evil between them, 
were to be found among both red and white men. | 
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TEEDYUSCUNG, at least his 
statue, still watches over Wissa- 
hickon Creek in Philadelphia. 








Chapter VIII 


The Fires of Revolution 


Worn THE INDIANS defeated and the French forced 
to leave the colonies, the power of Britain was supreme. 
Free from the menace of warfare, the colonists returned to 
their homes to work their farms, clear more land, plant 
more grain, and begin new communities. 


Farming was the source of livelihood for nearly all the 
settlers in Northampton County. It was a self-sufficient 
type of farming in which the colonist grew or made prac- 
tically everything used, worn or eaten by his family. Salt, 
spices, a few essential tools, and, if he could afford it, an 
occasional luxury for his home, were the only things he 
purchased. He might get these items on one of his rare trips 
to Bethlehem, Easton or Nazareth, or he might buy them 
from a traveling peddler who journeyed through the back 
settlements leading his pack train. His isolation forced him 
to be a self-reliant jack-of-all-trades. An exception to this 
could be found at Bethlehem where the Moravians are said 
to have developed thirty-two specialized industries quite 
early. 


Roads were very few in those days, the only good one 
being the highway between Bethlehem and Philadelphia. 
In the County the Indian paths gradually became widened 
into footpaths and bridle paths, but it was a long time be- 
fore wagons could travel very far from the larger towns. 
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The dirt trails threw up dust in summer and became 
stretches of miry mud after a heavy rainfall. 


Apart from his family and near neighbors, a peddler, or 
an intinerant preacher, the settler saw few people and heard 
little of what was going on in the world outside. Disturb- 
ing events were taking place, however, and in time the 
people in the remoter parts of Pennsylvania learned that 
trouble was brewing between the colonies and the Mother 
Country. 


The Beginnings of Revolution 


The causes of bad feeling between Britain and America 
did not directly involve the people of Northampton County. 
In ruling her empire, England had for a century regulated 
the trade and manufactures of her colonies. At different 
times she imposed taxes of various kinds and controlled the 
printing of paper money in the colonies. Her troops were 
stationed here during the wars with France and the Indians, 
and the colonists had been called upon to help support the 
military forces. But British officials were not consistent in 
enforcing these measures. Long years of neglect encouraged 
the Americans to disregard them and to carry on their com- 
mercial affairs in a manner that benefited them the most. 


Beginning in 1763, England decided to enforce the reg- 
ulations and to add several new taxes in order to raise 
money to pay the costs of the French and Indian War. She 
also wanted to be prepared if France should attempt to 
strike back in an effort to regain her lost colonies. For this 
purpose an army of 10,000 British redcoats was to be sta- 
tioned here and the Americans were to bear a share of the 
expense of maintaining this defense force. The people of 
the coastal towns — merchants, bankers, traders, lawyers, 
tobacco growers, and others dependent upon them — round- 
ly resented these new policies of the Mother Country. 
Their protests were sometimes listened to by British offi- 
cials, and some changes were made to satisfy them, but 
England was determined that her authority should be re- 
spected by her American subjects. | 
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By the Proclamation of 1763 England prevented the 
Americans from settling beyond the Allegheny Mountains. 
This temporary restriction was designed to prevent more 
trouble with the Indians. At the bottom of the difficulties 
with the Indians was their fear that their lands would be 
taken away from them. Colonists. were not to move into 
Indian country until the natives had been persuaded to sell 
their lands. 


The British soon saw that keeping the Americans con- 
fined to the coastal region would also make the task of 
governing them much easier than if they spread into distant 
places. Another consideration was that a large number of 
Americans were in debt to English merchants. ‘This was 
especially true of southern planters. By preventing the 
debtors from moving west, “‘skipping out,” the possibility 
of collecting what was due would be greater. English 
merchants were a powerful and influential group in the 
affairs of the British government. But this policy added 
fuel to the growing ill will, for it not only curbed the 
debtor, the Indian trader, and the speculator in lands, but 
also the pioneer settler whose tendency was to push onward 
into the interior. 


American opposition to England’s methods at first con- 
sisted of arguments, demonstrations, town-meeting debates, 
and petitions. Resistance grew stronger when the Ameri- 
cans refused to buy or use English-made goods, when they 
threatened English officials, when they provoked the “Bos- 
ton Massacre” by hurling insults and stones at the redcoats, 
and when they staged the “Boston Tea Party.” To inflame 
and unify American opposition, committees were formed 
in each colony to plan cooperative action against the hated 
measures of England. More ominously, these groups began 
gathering and storing guns and ammunition. From these 
committees grew the Continental Congress, a group of 
representatives from each colony, that finally declared 
American independence in Philadelphia on July 4, 1776. 
The Continental Congress became the new national gov- 
ernment that directed the affairs of the new-born nation in 
its seven-year struggle for independence. 
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The people of Northampton County, perhaps number- 
ing between 8,000 and 10,000, had to decide between re- 
maining loyal to England or joining in the fight for inde- 
pendence. It is impossible to say how many were Tories or 
loyalists, those favoring England, and how many were Whigs 
or patriots, those favoring separation, and how many were 
neutral or indifferent. Historians estimate roughly that in 
all the colonies about one-third were loyalists, one-third 
were patriots, and the remaining third took no one-sided 
position. 


It seems safe to assume that in Northampton County the 
people were divided in about the same proportion. Many 
nationalities of people had settled in the County — Ger- 
mans, English, and Scotch-Irish, with scatterings of Irish, 
Scotch, Welsh, French Huguenots, Swiss and Dutch. The 
national origins of Northampton’s residents appear to have 
had little bearing upon their taking sides, for people of the 
same nationality, even of the same family, were divided in 
their loyalties. However, historians have regarded the 
frontier Scotch-Irish as among the most enthusiastic for the 
revolutionary cause. In Northampton County their zeal 
was probably equalled by the non-Moravian Germans, par- 
ticularly the German population of the Saucon Valley. 


Champions of Independence 


Five months before the British redcoats first clashed 
with American militiamen at Lexington, Northampton 
County organized what it called a Committee of Observa- 
tion. This event took place in Easton on December 21, 
1774. Other counties in the province set up similar com- 
mittees, which came to be generally known as Committees 
of Safety. All of them worked together with the Pennsyl- 
vania Committee of Safety to raise troops, secure guns and 
ammunition, and keep watchful eyes on those not in sym- 
pathy with the revolutionary movement. In a legal sense, 
these committees had no public authority at all. But in a 
very real sense, by force of public opinion and by control 
of the militia, they clothed themselves with all the authority 
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necessary to overcome the legal governmeiit by revolution- 
ary means. ? 


Fortunately, the Kirby Museum at Lafayette College 
still preserves the minutes of the Northampton Committee 
of Observation up to August 14, 1777. ‘The minutes make 
fascinating reading; they are written in straight-forward, 
sometimes shocking terms, and reveal better than any other 
document the tensions at work in those critical years. 


The Northampton Committee was at first composed of 
30 men from all parts of the County — one for nearly each 
of the 26 townships. This large committee then chose a 
standing Committee of Correspondence, most of whom 
lived in the environs of Easton and could thus carry on the 
day-to-day work of the revolutionary movement. Lewis 
Gordon was chairman and treasurer of the first Committee 
of Correspondence, and Robert Traill recorded the minutes 
of its meetings as Clerk. Other members were George Tay- 
lor, Peter Kichlein, Jacob Ornot, John Okely and Henry 
Kooken. Occasionally both the large Committee of Obser- 
vation and the smaller Committee of Correspondence elect- 
ed new members, perhaps in some cases to fill the place of 
those whose zeal for the revolution faded. As the revolu- 
tion pointed more and more in the direction of independ- 
ence and the complete overthrow of British rule, the zeal 
of the more conservative men cooled and the more radical 
patriots took over the leadership. 


In May 1775 the Committee of Correspondence set up 
their own local military system. They directed the town- 
ships to draw up armed companies whose members were 
called Associators. All who did not join were called non- 
Associators and were watched with increasing suspicion. 
The township companies chose their own officers, and the 
townships had to provide each Associator with “one good 
fire lock, one pound of powder, four pounds of lead, and 
sufficient quantity of flint, and a cartridge box.” Each com- 
pany had three officers — a captain, a lieutenant and an 
ensign. Captain Abraham Miller was placed in command 
of all the riflemen. About 2,534 Associators signed up at 
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once in all parts of the County. A little over a year later 
this local militia system was added to by a “Flying Camp” 
of regulars from both Bucks and Northampton Counties. 
The Flying Camp, with Lieutenant Colonel Peter Kichlein 
in command, joined regular contingents of the American 
army in the field. 


Gradually the Committee of Correspondence increased 
its powers. At the end of May 1776 its governing board, 
the Committee of Observation, sent seven members to a 
provincial convention in Philadelphia “for the express pur- 
pose of forming and establishing a new Government.” 
There could be no back-stepping now. Robert Levers, 
John Wetzel, Neigal Gray, David Deshler, Nicholas and 
Benjamin Depui met with other county representatives in 
Philadelphia on June 18. A few weeks later Robert Levers 
stood on the court house steps in Easton’s square and read 
to his townsmen the challenging words of the Declaration 
of Independence. 


EASTON’S Liberty Bell 
that rang out independence 
July 8, 1776 is still in serv- 
ice in the Court House 
belfry. 
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The Northampton Committee of ‘Correspondence, 
meanwhile, was cracking down on all opposition to the 
“patriot” cause. It even enlisted the aid of informers who 
spied on non-Associators and reported to the committee. 
The Committee ordered that all fire arms were to be taken 
away from non-Associators, even though they needed them 
on their frontier farms. —The Cammittee also took upon 
itself to act as a regular court of law — and without a jury at 
that. Those who were hailed before the Committee for 
refusing to give up fire arms or for speaking disrespectfully 
of the revolutionary movement either had to recant or go to 
jail or pay heavy fines. If they recanted, their apologetic 
statements were published in both English and German 
newspapers of the area. Finally in July 1776 the Commit- 
tee became an executive branch of government as well — it 
decided to levy taxes to support the militia. 


With control of the militia, of the law and of taxes, the 
Committee of Correspondence early in August 1776 frankly 
declared that it would “keep the peace and call offenders 
to justice in the name of the State of Pennsylvania until it 
shall otherwise be ordered by the Convention or any other 
Superior Authority of this State.” Lewis Gordon and 
Abraham Berlin were instructed ‘‘to put this resolve into 
execution.” British-supported provincial government of the 
County thus came officially to an end. In this whole move- 
ment three individuals played an especially important role 
(the special case of Lewis Gordon being discussed later in 
this chapter). 


Robert Traill, clerk of the Committee, was a Scotchman, 
born in the Orkney Islands, who came to Pennsylvania in 
1763. For a time he worked for an Easton merchant, and 
later taught school. When the Revolution began, he was 
studying law under Lewis Gordon. Traill earned a good 
reputation as a lawyer. After serving as clerk of the Com- 
mittee, he was elected sheriff in 1781, and later became 
associate judge of the County. Aside from his revolutionary 
duties as clerk, he was at various times a major in the 
militia, an assistant deputy quartermaster general, a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania General Assembly and of the Su- 
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preme Executive Council of the new State. At the time of 
his death in 1816, Traill was widely respected for his public 


SeTVICE. 


Robert Levers came to America from England in 1748. 
Before moving to the Forks of the Delaware, he taught 
school near Philadelphia. As Lieutenant of the County and 
a colonel in the militia he had to perform the task of raising 
troops, getting funds to pay them, finding supplies of all 
sorts, and getting wagons to transport them. 


‘These were not easy duties. Many thought it more 1m- 
portant to maintain their farms and families than to fight 
for a vague ideal which would not directly benefit them. 
Desertions from the militia were common, especially at 
planting and harvesting times, or following an American 
defeat. Money was scarce, and farmers were not eager to 
take American paper money of little value when the British 
paid for their foodstuffs in gold. Levers and others who had 
to find supplies, sometimes had to use threats and force to 
get the farmers and merchants to part with them. Easton 
was a storage place for food, munitions and clothing, and 
Levers supervised the proper storage and protection of these 


items. ‘The ferry across the Delaware, a most important © 


link with New Jersey, also had to be guarded against its 
falling into enemy hands. 


It was Robert Levers also who on the steps of the old 
courthouse on the Square, electrified the town by reading 
the Declaration of Independence. ‘The event took place on 
July 8, 1776. Easton was the third town in all America 
(after Philadelphia and Trenton) to hear the Declaration 
read officially. 


Levers also had to punish militiamen who broke regula- 
tions, to care for prisoners sent to Easton, and to detect 
traitors. One historian says he was “‘the local dictator of 
the new government” during the early stages of the Revo- 
lution. When the American leaders fled Philadelphia as 
the British moved into that city in 1777, their official papers, 
records, and public funds were sent to Levers at Easton for 
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safekeeping. There seemed to be no busier man in North- 
ampton County than Robert Levers. 


The name best known among Northampton’s patriots 
is that of George Taylor, signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Taylor came from England or Ireland (the land 
of his birth is not definitely known) and had been employed 
at the Durham Iron Works in Bucks County. In time he 
became one of the owners, and he was also a partner in iron 
works elsewhere. It is said his rise to fame and fortune in 
part came about this way. ‘Taylor came to America as a re- 











THE PARSONS-TAYLOR HOUSE, a proposed restoration (show- : 
ing the colonial garden at the side) drawn by architect G. Edwin : 
Brumbaugh. Details of house’s history are given in Appendix IV. 

Compare picture on page 105. 
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demptioner and was hired by the Durham ironmaster 
named Savage. When Savage died ‘Taylor married his 
wealthy widow and some years later they moved into what 
had been the home of William Parsons. He held the office of 
Justice of peace and served a number of terms in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. It was Taylor who drew up the petition of 
the Assembly requesting the King of England to repeal the 
hated Stamp Tax in 1765. 


As war with England approached and the American 
militia system began to operate, Taylor was made a colonel 
in 1775. His duties as a legislator prevented him from see- 
ing much active military service. In 1776 he was chosen a 
delegate to the Continental Congress and took his seat to- 
ward the end of July. The Declaration of Independence 
had been adopted on the 4th, several weeks before ‘Taylor 
joined the Congress, but it was not signed until August 2. 
Taylor put his name to it, thereby declaring he favored 
separation, even if it meant hardship and war. 


At Durham Furnace, ‘Taylor and his partners very early 
began to turn out round shot, cannon balls, and small can- 
non for the American army. When another conference 
with the Indians was held at Easton early in 1777, Congress 
displayed its confidence in ‘Taylor by having him make all 
arrangements and presiding over it as Congress’s agent. 
Following this he was elected to the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania where he served on many commit- 
tees for part of the year 1777. 


Taylor died in February 1781, not living to see the 
end of the war and America’s victory. His remains lie in 
Easton’s old cemetery. ‘Taylor died a poor man and what 
remained of his estate was placed in the hands of his patriot 
friends, Robert Traill, Robert L. Hooper and Robert Lev- 
ers, for distribution. ‘To Traill, Taylor willed a pair of 
pistols, to Hooper he gave a silver mounted small sword, 
and to Levers he gave a silver mounted double-barrel gun. 


The name of George Taylor will be remembered as 
long as the Declaration of Independence and the principles 
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of liberty it proclaimed are revered by the American people. 
The old grey stone house in Easton once owned by William 
Parsons, in which Taylor made his residence for some years, 
is still standing. In recent years the Lehigh County His- 
torical Society has acquired his country home on the Lehigh 
near Catasauqua. 


The Moravian Way of Peace 


To remain neutral in wartime takes considerable cour- 
age. For the Moravians in Northampton County the Ameri- 
can Revolution was a severe trial. One of their principles 
was not to bear arms, though in actual practice this was a 
decision for the individual Moravian to make for himself. 
Bearing arms was considered un-Christian by the early 
peaceful Moravians because they believed Christ’s way was 
a way of peace. Under the militia system a man who did not 
want to serve could hire a substitute, but this too was de- 
nounced by some of the Brethren as simply hiring a murder- 
er instead of being one. Another principle that caused 
them to be held in suspicion was their refusal to take an 
oath. Taking an oath in the Lord’s name appeared to them 
a form of blasphemy. 


Living as they had now done for a number of years near 
the frontier ravaged by Indian warfare, the Moravians had 
modified some of their ideas about fighting. They erected 
defenses, organized forces for defense, and among the militia 
could be found members of the Moravian church. It came 
to be accepted that the use of weapons under certain con- 
ditions could not be avoided. To many of the Moravians, 
however, the war with England was not a defensive war. As 
a ‘people apart” they wished to remain aloof from the fight, 
not only because of their opposition to the use of force, but 
also because of close relations with many Christian friends 
in England. 


England had allowed the Moravians to settle in. her 
colonies, granting them freedom of worship and exemption 
from military service. Moravian missions in other parts of 
the British Empire would be in danger of being harmed if 
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Pennsylvania Historical & Museum Commission 


SUN INN stairway graced by girls in colonial Moravian dress. 
Original portion of the Inn was built 1757. Presidents from Wash- 
ington to Buchanan stayed here. 


the American Moravians supported the ‘rebel’ cause. It 
would no doubt stop the migration of other Moravians 
from Europe to America, a serious handicap. Leaders at 
Bethlehem believed it vital to the growth of their church 
that migration should continue. 


On the other hand, the Moravians had been accepted 
and had gotten along well with their neighbors; a number 
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of the revolutionary leaders were friends and admirers of 
the Moravians and their way of life. In this difficulty, the 
leaders of the Brethren thought it to be the best policy to 
remain quiet, to favor neither side, and give no cause for 
being suspected of aiding either England or her rebellious 
subjects. This advice was given to the members of the 
church, but it became a position increasingly hard to main- 
tain as feelings and fighting became more intense. 


Each township of Northampton County was required 
to furnish a stated number of men between 16 and 50 for 
the militia force. The County’s first quota to the 10,000 
man militia planned as a flying camp under Washington's 
command, was 346 men. By paying a fixed sum of money 
a Non-Associator could have another man serve in his stead. 
At-first the tax was 50 shillings, but when feeling against 
the Moravians mounted, the penalty was raised to 70 shill- 
ings. Weapons belonging to the objectors were turned over 
to collectors to be used by the militia; if the man would not 
fight, at least his gun would see service. 


The peace-loving Brethren of the Moravian communt- 
ties found themselves confronted in 1777 with the Test Act. 
This required that all men over 18 renounce their loyalty 
to England, swear allegiance to Pennsylvania and the 
United States, and inform on anyone plotting against the 
new government. Persons who refused to take the oath 
were punished in many ways including the loss of citizen- 
ship. Persons leaving their community without a certificate 
showing they had taken the oath could be imprisoned and 
kept there until they took the oath. Over 4,800 people in 
the County took the oath, while less than a hundred re- 
fused. The majority of the objectors were Moravians and 
Mennonites who stuck fast to their Christian teachings. 
Leaders of the Moravians decreed that communion was not 
to be offered to members of their faith who took the oath. 
But since such decisions were made by each congregation 
only for its own members, some congregations simply did 
not observe the Lord’s Supper all during this period. 


Some of the objectors were imprisoned, and these were 
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not released until they paid heavy fines. Others were made 
the butt of rough treatment, scorn, and extortion at the 
hands of enforcement officials and unruly neighbors. Ap- 
peals to the General Assembly asking that they be excused 
from taking the oath were denied. They had come to Penn- 
sylvania to enjoy freedom of conscience and they did not 
want to leave now that it was being denied them. Friendly 
officials in position of authority did intervene, issuing di- 
rections to County Lieutenant Robert Levers and to justices 
and constables not to be unusually severe with them on 
fines and imprisonments, and to avoid “all tumultuous and 
riotous treatment.’’ 


The Moravians fared worst when the fighting was on 
Pennsylvania soil and in neighboring states. In dangerous, 
critical times, with the enemy not far off, when men and 
supplies were desperately needed by the patriot forces, they 
suffered most for their refusal to bear arms or take the oath. 
After France became our ally and the tide of war changed 
in favor of America, the scenes of battles shifted to the 
southern states. Persecution then eased up and neighbors 
became a bit more tolerant of the Moravian attitude. 


It must be remembered that the Moravian way of peace 
included freely ministering to the wounded, the sick and 
the fever-ridden. At Bethlehem, and at Lititz in Lancaster 
County, their spacious buildings were converted into hos- 
pitals for American soldiers. ‘The account of their services 
will be told in another section of this chapter. 


Two Rebels from Rebellion 


We have already heard about the pioneer who settled 
at Easton in 1752 to operate a ferry and conduct a tavern, 
Nathaniel Vernon. Vernon was an arrogant man who spoke 
his mind freely and positively, a trait that got him into re- 
peated quarrels with his neighbors. His tavern was a profit- 
able business; he provided food, drinks, and lodging to 
travelers and soldiers who came into the region, and he 
housed and fed many of those who attended the numerous 
Indian conferences. In addition to the ferry and the tavern 
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he also owned land in Chester County where he operated a 
sawmill and raised livestock. 3 


England’s treatment of the colonies in the 1760's and 
1770’s was disliked by Vernon. He considered British taxes 
unfair because the Americans had paid their share of the 
French and Indian War in suffering and death. They 
should not now be compelled to pay again in money. 
England was a wealthy nation and could well afford to bear 
the expense. Moreover, the colonists were being allowed 
no voice in imposing taxes upon themselves. It was England 
and not the colonists, thought Vernon, who had gained 
most by the victory over the French and the Indians. 


Against English “tyranny” he was willing to take up » 
arms, so he joined the militia and drilled with it on training 
days. For this conduct he was “read out” of the Quaker 
fellowship. But when Americans, faced with the Test Act, 
had to choose between England and independence, Vernon 
could not bring himself to take this final step of separation. 
This was rebellion, treason against the Mother Country, 
which, after all, protected her possessions and made life 
secure for the colonists. In his usual outspoken fashion he 
denounced the break and those who led it. For this he was 
declared a traitor, his property seized, and he was ordered 
to stand trial. 


With a price on his head, Vernon left his family (his 
sons served the American cause) and escaped to Philadel- 
phia where he placed himself under the protection of the 
British who then occupied the city. His knowledge of the 
country made him a valuable informer to the British in 
planning their troop movements. 


The property which American officials took from the 
father was turned over to his sons. When peace came, the 
elder Vernon asked compensation from the British for 
his services and for the sacrifices of family and property 
his loyalty to England had required. His reward was a 
piece of land in a barren part of Nova Scotia to which place 
many loyalists were evacuated. Here his last years were 
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spent in loneliness, poverty and separation from his own 
people. 


Another prominent figure in the early history of Easton 
was Lewis Gordon, the first person licensed to practice law 
in the new county. He lived through the frontier wars and 
went on some of the expeditions against the Indians. It is 
believed he participated in the Indian conferences at Easton 
as an interested citizen and observer, not as an official. 
The Gordon family occupied a home on the southeast 
corner of Northampton Street and the Square, later mov- 
ing to a two-story stone dwelling on the south side of 
Northampton Street east of Hamilton Street. 


Gordon's sympathies lay with those who were protest- 
ing the taxes and restrictions being imposed by England in 
the 1760's and 1770's. When Americans boycotted English- 
made goods and refused to drink English tea, the Gordons 
actively supported these means of retaliation. Gordon 
served as chairman and treasurer of the Northampton Com- 
mittee of Safety, working closely with George Taylor, Rob- 
ert Traill, and Robert Levers in performing the many tasks 
that had to be done. ‘They were seldom pleasant ones for 
it meant imposing penalties, or imprisoning people, some 
of whom were friends and neighbors. 


Like many troubled Americans, Gordon was willing to 
use every method available to persuade England to change 
its policies. But it is a question whether he thought com- 
plete separation from England was possible, or advisable. 
He doubted the wisdom of the colonies taking themselves 
out of the British Empire. As a lawyer and a man of com- 
fortable fortune, he may have feared the violence by which 
revolution upsets society. Revolt against an established 
government was an illegal action; reforms were necessary, 
but they should be made with America remaining in the 
Empire. Until late in 1776 he continued as a member of 
the Committee of Safety, but the successive defeats and 
the sufferings borne by the Americans in that year con- 
vinced him all the more that the struggle for independence 
was a hopeless undertaking. 
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Easton Area Chamber of Commerce 


FIRST STARS AND STRIPES ever made, according to tradition, 
is this flag displayed in the Easton Library. It is believed to have 
originated in Greenwich, New Jersey, 1776. 


In December 1776 Washington and his army were flee- 
_ ing across New Jersey to Pennsylvania with the British and 
Hessians in hot pursuit. Wounded, sick and dying soldiers, 
passing through Easton in wagons and wearily afoot on their 
way to the hospital at Bethlehem, presented a picture of 
blackest misery. Despondent, Gordon resigned from the 
Committee of Safety and tried to maintain a neutral course 
until the time of his death, He did not take the oath of 
allegiance required by the Test Act of 1777, but neither 
did he declare himself in favor of England. This step, taken 
by a leading citizen previously so active, shocked Easton’s 
patriots and caused him to be looked upon with suspicion. 


Gradually the displeasure of the community became 
evident. It became necessary for Gordon to lease the ferry 
he then was operating to others whose loyalty was un- 
questioned. His son John was accused of being a Tory be- 
cause of several visits made to his sister in Philadelphia 
when the British occupied it. In the summer of 1777 
Gordon was arrested by order of the Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania. He was not charged with being 
a traitor, however. As prothonotary of the County he was 
considered an officer of the king of England, and all such 
persons were now being held as prisoners of war. Gordon 
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was simply placed on parole, forbidden to travel far or to 
cross the Delaware to the Jersey side. Some captured Eng- 
lish officers were lodged at his home, and with their com- 
pany he seemed content. 


Not many weeks before his death in the summer of 1778 
he finally took the oath of allegiance to the United States. 
The sad plight of Lewis Gordon, Easton’s first lawyer, was 
shared by thousands of colonists who had extreme difficulty 
deciding which of two contending loyalties they should 
support. 


Redcoat Prisoners in Easton 


The great bitterness and despair that fell over youn 
America in the fall, winter and spring of 1776-77 left deep 
wounds among the revolutionists. In Northampton County 
as elsewhere friend had turned against friend, brother 
against brother. Yet in spite of it all the treatment of 
prisoners of war was, on the whole, reasonable and con- 
siderate. 


During the years 1777-78 Easton became one of the 
important centers for dealing with British war prisoners. 
In charge of the difficult assignment of handling them 
locally was Robert Lettis Hooper, Jr. Many of Hooper’s 
letters to his superior, Elias Boudinot, commissary general 
of prisoners of war and something of a philosopher into the 
bargain, are still preserved. From these letters we find that 
a steady flow of British prisoners came through Easton in 
these years, and the jail and other places of confinement 
were greatly overcrowded. 


Hooper, according to his letters, made every effort to 
be as fair and understanding of his charges as possible. Many 
of the prisoners arrived sick or wounded, many died and 
some of the time there was not enough food and fuel to go 
around. When that occured it was only natural that war 
prisoners would attempt to make their escape. In December 
1777, for example, lack of laborers induced Hooper to let 
_ a party of war prisoners out to cut wood under the guard of 
a sergeant. Several escaped, but Hooper wrote, “I must con- 
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fess to you that my Humanity 1s pierced with the distress of 
the poor wretches, and that, knowing how*our people were 
treated, I did give the prisoners all the indulgence that I 
consistently could give.” 


The German soldiers which the British had hired in 
the old country were given, when captured, special oppor- 
tunities. “They are hired with our farmers,” Hooper wrote, 
“and behave well.” As a matter of fact, many of these 
so-called Hessians remained after the war with Pennsy]- 
vania German farm families, and became good American 
citizens. “These people,” wrote Hooper, “have no desire to 
return to their former Masters.” 


Enlisted men were, in those days, treated quite differ- 
ently from captured officers. Both, however, were treated 
with genuine respect, and that was largely true of both 
sides. It was a gentleman’s war. Most of the officers were 
men of social standing and property. ‘They treated each 
other with civility and kindness. When captured, British 
officers who came to Easton were quartered in homes. In 
other words, they were given a local parole and seldom con- 
fined to jail. It was not unusual for friendships to develop 
between British captured officers and local families who 
housed them. 


Most of the captured enlisted men, with the exception of 
the Hessians, were put and kept in jail. Even though over- 
crowded and often lacking in enough provisions, they were 
treated with dignity and respect. ‘Their rations varied be- 
tween three-quarters and one full pound of both bread and 
meat per day. Most of them were given liberty to walk 
through the town when they wished, and even to buy their 
own necessaries when they had the money. When allowed to 
work for farms in the neighborhood, they were paid wages 
of a dollar a day. 


The Sound of Drums 


The rattle of drums never sounded the attack signal on 
the soil of Northampton County. No skirmishes or battles 
with the enemy were fought here. ‘The marching feet were 
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those of County men led by Colonel Daniel Brodhead and 
captains Peter Kichlein and Melchior Hays, off to fight at — 
the battle of Long Island and the battles of Trenton and q 
Princeton. Earlier it had sounded to the tramp of Mary- 
land and Virginia troops who camped one night at Bethle- 
hem on their way to the siege of Boston. General John 
Sullivan’s forces also camped across the Lehigh River from 
Bethlehem a week from Christmas 1776, till the night 
when General Washington surprised the Hessians at 
Trenton. Later the Rev. John Rosbrugh of Allen Township 
Presbyterian Church raised a company of militia and joined ~ 
Washington’s army in New Jersey. In January 1777 Ros- — 
brugh’s band was surprised by the Hessians and he himself 
was killed. 


With the enemy not far distant on the New Jersey side, 
the defense of the Delaware River had to be made secure to 
prevent them from crossing. To this task was assigned 
Colonel Abram Labar, commanding the troops at Easton, 
who stationed his men along the river from Delaware Water 
Gap southward. The British did not attack from that 
quarter but sailed from New York, and in the late summer 
of 1777 came up the Chesapeake Bay to invade Pennsyl- 
vania from the south. At Brandywine Creek in Chester 
County, and at Germantown, the Americans were badly 
defeated. Northampton troops under Colonel Daniel Brod- 
head, Colonel John Siegfried, and Captain John Van 
Etten suffered in both engagements. It was following these 
setbacks that Easton, Bethlehem, and Allentown became 
increasingly important as bases for gathering and storing 
military supplies and for the care of the sick and wounded, 


The winter of 1777-1778 was the starving time at Valley 
Forge when Washington’s men died of cold and hunger and 
illness. The American cause then underwent a severe test- 
ing. Some deserted to the enemy and others tried to get 
back to their homes. Men like Colonel John Siegfried, how- 
ever, staunchly continued supporting the Continentals. A 
sheriff and tavern-keeper, Siegfried was highly respected by 
General Washington and busily gathered supplies for the 
men at Valley Forge. 
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At Easton, Robert Levers and his men were hard pressed 
trying to locate flour, meat and salt for the army at Valley 
Forge, and for the men in the hospitals in their own town 
and at Bethlehem. Bedding, blankets, clothing, fuel and 
hospital supplies were desperately needed. Horses and 
wagons had to be hired, or impressed into service if the 
owners were unwilling to release them. There was also the 
task of getting rifles and powder and lead. Northampton 
County was one of the arsenals of the Revolution, for among 
its citizens were blacksmiths, gunsmiths and cabinet makers 
skilled in the making of rifles and muskets. 


Making handsome rifles of remarkable accuracy with 
superior craftsmanship was a skill brought to America 
chiefly by German and Swiss immigrants. They and their 
sons were the gunsmiths who had made the rifles for the 
frontiersmen, and they now turned them out in large num- 
bers for the American Army. A few of the Northampton 
County makers were John Golcher, Abraham Berlin, Ste- 
phen, Horn, John and Henry Young, Mathias Miller, and 
William Henry. Long after the war ended, the Henry 
plant near Nazareth was making rifles for another genera- 
tion of pioneers who needed a reliable weapon in their 
conquest of the far West. Some of the later models of the 
Henry guns were used as late as the Civil War by soldiers 
of the Union Army. 


It was after the series of defeats in the late months of 
1776 that the sick and wounded were brought to North- 
ampton County to be cared for. The churches, the court- 
house and jail at Easton were converted into emergency 
hospitals where townspeople helped the disabled veterans. 
An army general hospital was established at the Moravian 
Brethren’s House in Bethlehem under the supervision of 
Dr. William Shippen. The Moravians turned over their 
other buildings as casualties came in larger numbers. 


Medical knowledge in those days was not far advanced, 
there were no professional nurses, and equipment was very 
simple. Moravian brethren and sisters moved among the 
men lying on pallets, suffering from wounds, infections, 
fevers and exposure, and aided the doctors and stewards. 
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They fed the helpless, made dressings, tended fires, and 
kept the crowded wards clean. ‘The quiet voice of Chaplain 
John Ettwein could be heard comforting a patient, or raised 
in prayer over one who was not going to recover. In De- 
cember 1776 between 500 and 600 men were cared for at 
the hospital, and others with minor ailments were treated 
in hospital tents nearby. One hundred and ten men died 
at Bethlehem between December 1776 and the end of 
March 1777. 





Northampton County Historical Society 


CHAPLAIN JOHN ETTWEIN AND HIS WIFE as portrayed by 
Valentine Haidt. 


several hundred British prisoners were kept under 
guard at Bethlehem during the summer of 1777. Bethle- 
hem also played a part in the flight of the Liberty Bell. 
When the British moved toward Philadelphia after the 
battle of the Brandywine, it was decided that the Liberty 
Bell should be taken away and hidden in a safe place. It 
was placed on a wagon and driven toward Allentown, but 
on the way through Bethlehem the wagon broke down on 
the town square and was repaired by the Brethren. In 
Allentown the bell was secreted beneath the floor of Zion 








Hotel Bethlehem 


FLIGHT OF THE LIBERTY BELL is halted by a broken cart in 
Bethlehem. Mural by George Gray. 


Reformed Church where it remained until the British left 
Philadelphia. 


There were many American casualties at the battles of 
the Brandywine and Germantown. Again the “City of 
Peace” became a great hospital, and before the close of 
1777 some 700 sick and wounded were cared for in the 
Brethren’s House. Other buildings were made into wards, 
but the numbers became so great that another building had 
to be erected. The British prisoners were still there, and to 
swell the already crowded town a large caravan of wagons 
bearing military stores and munitions trundled into Bethle- 
hem. 


With patients, prisoners, teamsters, and troops camped 
there for the winter, the Moravian community was bursting 
at the seams. Some members of Congress stopping at the 
Sun Inn saw the situation and arranged for the prisoners 
to be transferred elsewhere. An epidemic of spotted fever 
swept the town and caused many deaths. So quickly did men 
die that coffins could not be made fast enough, and the 
bodies had to be buried in a common grave on a rise of 
land across Monocacy Creek. 
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Notable persons came to Bethlehem both as patients 
and as visitors. The Marquis de Lafayette, dashing young 
French nobleman fighting on the American side, recuper- 
ated in a Moravian home from a wound received at Brandy- 
wine. Other foreign personalities who visited their ailing 
men were Count Casimir Pulaski, Baron de Kalb, and 
General Frederick von Steuben. Henry Laurens, president 
of the Congress and friend of the Moravians; John Han- 
cock, signer of the Declaration; and the diligent Benjamin 
Franklin, came on official business several times. Mrs. 
George Washington journeyed to Bethlehem to inspect the 
hospital center where so many of the men fighting under 
her illustrious husband had been nursed back to health. 


Many of these visitors expressed deep gratitude for both 
the physical and spiritual ministry of the Moravians to the 
_ sick and wounded. Their way was not the way of war, 
but a way that served the unfortunate victims of war. 


The Expedition of General Sullivan 


_ One of the most horrible incidents of the Revolution 
took place in the Wyoming Valley in July 1778. An army 
of 1,200, made up of Tories, British troops, and Indian 
allies of the Six Nations, marched into the valley and 
brutally massacred about 300 men and boys under Colonel 
Zebulon Butler who had tried to repel them. Led by 
Colonel John “Indian” Butler, and urged on by Esther 
Montour, a half-breed widow of a chief, known as “Queen 
Esther,” they devastated Wyoming with fire. Most of the 
Americans were tomahawked; others were shot in the 
water as they tried to swim to safety, and captives were 
fiendishly mutilated and burned at the stake. Women and 
children fled southward toward Fort Penn, Stroudsburg, 
and the Moravian mission settlements, but many were 
killed, captured, or died. on the way. 


Those who got to safety gasped out a tale of atrocity 
that shocked not only their countrymen, but also English 
officials who had opposed the use of Indians as allies. Ameri- 
can military officials determined to prevent the recurrence 
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of such outrages, and a campaign to punish those re- 
sponsible for the Wyoming massacre was planned by 
General George Washington and his advisers. 


Nothing could be done until the following year. Gen- 
eral John Sullivan was chosen to head the expedition. Men 
and supplies were mobilized at Easton. Beginning in May 
1779 Easton was crowded and bursting with activity as 
soldiers, pack-horses and wagons were assembled and equip- 

: ped for the march into the 
Indian country. On a mid- 
June morning an army of 
2,900 men and 2,000 pack- 
horses marched northwest- 
ward out of Easton. Two 
stopping places on the way 
to Wyoming were given the 
interesting names of Chowd- 
er Camp and Fatigue Camp. 
At Wyoming a delay of five 
weeks was caused by the lack 
of expected supplies. 


Leaving Wyoming, Sul- 
livan led his men through 
swamps and rugged moun- 
tain country along the bank 
of the Susquehanna River. 
Early in August the troops 
reached Tioga near the New 
York border, and a detach- 
ment under General Edward 


EASTON’S First Reformed 
Church, built 1776. Sullivan’s 
men worshipped here on return 
from the Wyoming campaign. 
The church also served as a hos- 
pital for Washington’s army. 
Details of building’s history are 
in Appendix IV. 
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Hand was the first to see action when it burned the Indian 
town of Chemung. At Tioga, Fort Sullivan was built as a 
supply base. Here 1,500 men from New York State com- 
manded by General James Clinton joined Sullivan’s men, 
and together they moved on into the Cayuga and Seneca 
Indian country around the Finger Lakes. ‘The Tories and 
Indians under “Indian” Butler and Mohawk chief Joseph 
Brant tried to turn them back near Elmira, but they were 
quickly routed. The country lay open to the American 
advance. 


In retaliation for Wyoming the troops burned forty 
native villages and destroyed 160,000 bushels of grain and 
great quantities of vegetables. Crops in the ground and 
fruit orchards were laid waste. Ruin was spread as far west 
as the Genesee River, a campaign of “scorched earth,” the 
details of which are not pleasant to read. In his official 
report General Sullivan stated, “I am well persuaded that, 
except one town situated near the Allegana [Allegheny] 
River, about fifty miles from Chinessee [Genesee] there 
is not a single town left in the country of the’ Five nations.” 
Sullivan thought of continuing on to try to capture Fort 
Niagara, held by the British. But by now it was getting 
along into September and too late for another campaign, 
so it was decided to return to Pennsylvania. 


The destruction of the food supplies in the Indian 
country was a severe blow to the British forces who de- 
pended upon them. It also meant that British troops in 
Canada had to be kept there to face Sullivan’s threatened 
invasion. Lastly, it gave a lift to the fighting morale of the 
American forces. It was a stimulant to carry on the fight for 
liberty, though three more years were to pass before final 
victory was won. 


Conditions and Effects of the Revolution 


Seven years of warfare were bound to prove exhausting. 
Perhaps the British wanted to prolong the conflict, avoiding 
any major decisive engagements, in hopes the Americans 
would weary of the struggle. Many did begin to favor a 
negotiated peace rather than continue indefinitely a fight 
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that took such a huge toll in human life and material goods. 
A similar attitude was held by some groups in England and 
their influence was exerted in behalf of peace. Secret pro- 
posals of peace were made several years before the war’s 
end. But not until the decisive American victory at York- 
town in October 1781 did official peace negotiations begin. 
Arriving at satisfactory terms took almost another two 
years, and the peace treaty was not concluded until Sep- 
tember 1783. 


Independence was not gained without cost and sacrifice. 
As part of the new nation Northampton County bore its 
share of both. No battles were fought on its soil, but its 
northern residents were harassed by Tory and Indian raids, 
the most brutal incident of the entire war being the Wyo- 
‘ming massacre. Troops moved across the County on their 
way to scenes of battle elsewhere, and Easton was an im- 
portant base for mobilizing men and supplies. 


Northampton County was affected by both the bad and 
the good consequences of the War for Independence. The 
people of its towns suffered from the decline in trade and 
commercial activities. Some industries failed but others 
were stimulated by the demands for those things that were 
no longer imported. Paper money, Continental and Penn- 
sylvania, became almost worthless, a condition that pro- 
moted the barter or exchange of goods, instead of their 
sale for money. This was not too severe a hardship upon a 
people whose main source of livelihood was farming and 
who made much of the clothing they wore. Prices bounded 
skyward; the price of a bushel of salt in 1774 was eighteen 
cents, but in 1781 it cost six dollars. Inflation of this sort 
affected all types of goods. Attempts were made to regulate 
prices but they were not successful. 


The army periodically lacked food, not because it was 
not being produced, but because some was being sold to the 
British for good money, or because transportation was dif- 
ficult. In general, civilians seldom went hungry for most 
of them were engaged in farming. For those items that 
were cut off, substitutes were found. Fortunes were made 
by some business men who had contracts to supply the army 
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with food and clothing, and others carried on profitable 
speculation in a variety of things. Congress found it neces- 
sary to admonish some persons for their unreasonable 
charges. 


The departure of the loyalists to England or to other 
British possessions meant the loss of a great deal of wealth 
and capital to America. Many of them had been the mer- 
chant princes and leading manufacturers of the colonies. 
With them went other men, educated, experienced and 
skilled in the art of government. In their places in the 
economic and political life of the new-born nation Amerl- 
cans were now assuming roles of leadership. ‘The problems 
of establishing a democratic government and developing a 
healthy economy were to test their abilities to the limit. 
They now had to demonstrate they were capable of the self 
government for which they had struggled. 


General Washington Visits the County 


As the war was dragging on to a close, a visit to North- 
_ ampton County was made by George Washington. In July 
of 1782 he was on his way from Philadelphia to Newburgh 
on the Hudson River, a few miles above West Point. On 
the 25th of the month he rode unannounced into Beth- 
lehem accompanied by two military aides. Pastor John 
Ettwein and other Moravian leaders waited upon him to 
pay their respects and invited him to partake of their hos- 
pitality. After dining, Washington was taken on a tour 
of the Moravian buildings. He was shown the community 
workshops and the grist and fulling mills. At Bethlehem he 
beheld a strange sight for those days, a community water 
works, the first constructed in America. 


In the evening Washington attended service where he 
enjoyed the fine music of the choirs and heard Pastor 
Ettwein deliver a sermon. The sermon was in English 
rather than the usual German, possibly out of deference to 
the General. Washington and his aides spent the night at 
the Sun Inn. In the morning they rode off toward Easton 
and passed through the County seat as they turned north- 
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ward to join the army in New York State. From his remarks 
and expressions of pleasure it was evident that General 


Washington long remembered the two pleasant, busy towns 
on the Lehigh. 


Northampton County preserves another a quite dif- 
ferent memory of George Washington. Curiously enough, 
this is symbolized by a tree—the famous Friendship horse 
chestnut tree at Bath. It is the sole survivor of twelve sap- 
lings that Colonel Harry Lighthorse Lee presented to 
America’s first president in 1785. T’wo of these trees were 
passed on to General Robert Brown. One of these, the 
famous tree at Bath, was the oldest and largest of its kind 
in 1920. ‘The next year a violent storm tore away half of it. 
The remainder, braced and wired to preserve it, still 
stands—a symbol of the beginnings of a new nation. 





Bethlehem Chamber of Commerce 


TOMB OF UNKNOWN SOLDIER of the Revolution, decorated 
by girls in Moravian costume. The soldier was one of more than 


500 who died at Bethlehem’s Continental hospital and were buried 
on this hillside. 





Chapter IX 


A Time of Troubled Growth 


E.xuttine in their newly-won liberty, the citizens of 
the United States settled down to govern themselves, But 
“independence” meant many different things to many differ- 
ent people. Often misguided settlers resented any law that 
hindered them from doing exactly as they pleased. Even 
states, proud of their own prestige, begrudged handing over 
very much authority to a federal government. 


Feuding Yankees and Pennamites 


Along with the problem of enforcing obedience to new 
laws, there was old business to settle. In the Wyoming Val- 
ley, a bitter feud between Connecticut and Pennsylvania 
settlers, forgotten while all the colonists united against 
England, broke out again. The Yankees who had bought 
their land from Connecticut, refused to recognize the au- 
thority of Pennsylvania. Again and again Pennsylvanians 
forced the New Englanders to leave their valley farms. Just 
as often Connecticut men returned with reinforcements to 
reclaim their lands. 


By 1787 the Pennsylvania government sent Timothy 
Pickering to settle the quarrel. His job was to form the new 
county of Luzerne out of this part of upper Northampton. 
The state wanted law-abiding citizens in local offices. 
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Pickering was a thorough-going New Englander, but de- 
voted to his new country and not prejudiced in this sec- 
tional squabble. His ancestors had been among the first 
English settlers at Salem, Massachusetts. There the family 
prospered, and ‘Timothy, growing up in an important sea- 
port, never forgot the townsfolk depended for a living on 
the big sailing ships, whose captains traded mainly with 
England. 


Educated at Harvard, Pickering was admitted to the Bar, 
but found being a lawyer very dull. The outspoken, fear- 
lessly independent young man enlisted as Lieutenant in 
the militia in 1776. By the end of the Revolution he was 
the much-toasted Quartermaster-General whose efficiency 
had helped bring about Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown. 
However this office was abolished in 1788, and Pickering 
was left jobless. | 


He was trying with no success to start a business in Phila- 
delphia when called upon to go to the frontier at Wyoming. 
Reasoning first with the surly New Englanders, Pickering 
said he was sure a law would be passed to grant homes to the 
Yankees in the Valley. ‘They retorted that they had too often 
been tricked by Pennsylvanians. The commissioner then 
decided the only way to end this bothersome “Pennamite 
War” was to use armed force. 


A writ of arrest was made out for John Franklin, the 
burly Connecticut leader. Wary of the man’s strength, 
Pickering schemed to take him prisoner. While walking 
down a street in Wilkes-Barre Franklin was approached by 
an acquaintance who mentioned, “A friend in the red house 
wanted to see him.” The Yankee ambled off in that direc- 
tion. Suddenly two men jumped him. Like a great bear he 
shook them loose, and wheeled about to fight off two others. 
In desperation, his captors threw a noose over his head and 
shoulders. It took four men to bind him and get him on a 
horse. Unwearying, the ferocious prisoner threw himself 
off as often as he was mounted. , 


All Franklin’s friends were far from town working in the 
fields, but still his enemies had a strenuous time overpower- 
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ing the lone man. He was delivered to Piekering who held 
a pistol to his breast while a servant tied his legs under the 
horse. Quickly, the men galloped off toward Philadelphia 
with their prize captive. 


The Connecticut faction was infuriated. Civil war seem- 
ed inevitable. General Wayne was sent with troops into the 
valley. Pickering himself fled to Philadelphia. 


Surprisingly, the fury subsided and Pickering returned. 
Then, late one night in June 1788, fifteen armed men broke 
into his house. The commissioner was roughly told to get 
a warm coat and come along. The band headed for the deep 
woods, and Pickering was put in chains as Franklin had 
been. The Yankees demanded that their leader be released 
as his own ransom. Pickering replied: “The Executive Coun- 
cil knows its duty better than to release a traitor to procure 
the release of an innocent man.” 


Nevertheless, the rebellious men treated him kindly, 
sharing their choicest food with him. Worried by rumors 
that state troops were pursuing them, they freed their cap- 
tive at the end of nineteen days. Pickering promised he 
would intercede for their pardon since they were acting 
under orders. He still refused to plead for their leader, 
Franklin. 


Shortly after Pickering returned to his home, twenty- 
seven Connecticut men were arrested. As the Wyoming 
Valley was still within the jurisdiction of Northampton 
County, they were locked up in the Easton jail. Months 
passed, but no one knew what to do with these outlaws. 
One day, the sleepy jailor decided to distribute the bread 
ration at the same time that he had two prisoners, hand- 
cuffed together, fetch the water. ‘The men seized their 
keeper, who was caught off guard. His wife tried to warn 
the neighbors and bolt the main door but was not quick 
enough and the prisoners ran off. ‘The angry jailor took 
up the chase — and caught one. None of the Easton citizens 
were alarmed; perhaps they were relieved that this was no 
longer their responsibility. 
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The hostility in the Wyoming Valley died out in 1788. 
The two states, which before the Revolution had viewed 
each other as unscrupulous competitors in this area, learned 
to cooperate within the framework of a bigger national 
government. 


Farmers Up In Arms 


The President and Congress not only tried to formulate 
policies that pleased all thirteen states, but had to get the 
money to carry out their program. In several parts of the 
country people refused to pay taxes at all. 


Under the Articles of Confederation the new nation 
soon discovered that Congress had very little power to en- 
force its measures or raise enough money to operate the 
government. ‘I’hus a new Federal Constitution was adopted 
and put into operation in 1789. Among the measures 
passed by the strengthened government was the excise law 
of 1791 which, among other things, taxed whiskey. Enraged 
frontiersmen of western Pennsylvania refused to pay the 
tax because whiskey was the only form in which they could 
afford to transport their grain to eastern markets. Federal 
tax collectors were beaten, and the so-called Whiskey Re- 
bellion was in full swing. 


With the strength of the new nation on trial, the govern- 
ment raised an army of about fifteen thousand men. In 
Northampton County two companies were organized. Cap- 
tain John Arndt, who had been wounded in the battle of 
Long Island in 1776, marched his men to Reading, Septem- 
ber 11, 1794, to join the troops moving westward. When the 
first soldiers appeared on the frontier, frightened rebels 
were on their best behavior. 


But again rebellion flared up against taxation. In July 
1798 President Adams, fearing a war with France, called 
for a direct tax to raise money for defense. ‘The act required 
the evaluation of land and houses and the enumeration of 
slaves. In this way a tax in which the rich paid more than 
the poor could be fairly collected during the critical year. 
But the countryfolk, suspiciously watching the assessors 
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count the windows in their homes, feared*this would be a 
record for future taxation. 


This time settlers in Bucks, Montgomery and Northamp- 
ton counties were the most bitterly opposed. Simple orderly 
German farmers, many of whom couldn't understand Eng- 
lish, were led to misinterpret the law by Adams’ political 
enemies. At mass meetings, anti-Federalists shouted that 
none were friends of the present government except Tories. 
General Washington was the leader they wanted . . . or 
maybe Jefferson. 


Again the tax was associated with the hated Stamp Act. 
An unsigned threat was written in German to a Northamp- 
ton militia captain: “I say in case of an outbreak I will 
burn your house and your barn and will shoot you and 
your brother dead wherever | shall detect you cursed 
stamblers. .. . You and Earl (Eyerley) are cursed stambles 
knaves, else you would not dissuade the people who are for 
liberty.” 


John Fries and his friends, Heany and Getman, were the 
ringleaders who stirred up the resentment. These three 
ordinary workmen lived in Milford township, Bucks Coun- 
ty, near the Northampton County border. Fries traveled 
about the countryside as an auctioneer and got to know a 
lot of people. Although he could barely read and write, he 
was a good talker. Mixing humor and cunning, he per- 
suaded many to accept his opinion of the “unjust tax.” A 
soldier in the militia during the Revolutionary War and 
the Whisky Rebellion, Fries was convinced he was on the 
side of Liberty in this struggle too. 


In January of 1798 assessments were begun in Bucks 
County. The people grumbled but did no more. Fries and 
his sympathizers decided they must arouse the citizens. 
Excited farmers were called together and persuaded not 
to allow assessors near their property. Extravagant rumors 
flew about, and some people were alarmed for their per- 
sonal safety. Some housewives emptied pails of scalding 
water from upper windows on the heads of calling assessors. 


Government officials called a meeting to explain that the 
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people had wrong ideas about the tax. Those who came 
were so disorderly and defiant that no one could talk to 
them. Among themselves they muttered that the collectors 
cheated them and never turned the money over to the Treas- 
ury. But they refused to elect their own assessor, saying that 
would mean they submitted. 


A company of militia marched to the music of fife and 
drum to drive the assessors out of the township. Memories 
of recent victories against ‘Tyranny, the American and 
French Revolutions, encouraged the rebels. Fries shouted: 
“We will soon try who is the strongest! It will be as it is in 
France!” 


Eyerley, Commissioner for Northampton, Luzerne and 
Wayne Counties, found rebellion was spreading like an 
epidemic when he met with his assessors in Nazareth on 
November 3. Anxiously, the appointed officers asked to be 
excused from their dangerous duties. The Commissioner 
carefully explained the law and won back the support of 
his men. 


These officers were menaced even by their own neigh- 
bors. In Hamilton township, a mob came at night to the 
home of the assessor, Nicholas Michael. Thoroughly fright- 
ened, he slipped away and galloped off to beg Eyerley to let 
him resign. When he learned this couldn’t be done, Michael 
hurried over to Judge Sitgreave’s home to arrange to have 
his assailants imprisoned. Suddenly he became afraid his 
friends would turn against him, and pleaded instead that 
he be put in jail for his own safety. 


Eyerley called a meeting in Northampton County to 
explain the tax. ‘The ringleaders again made so much noise 
he couldn't speak. By February 1799, as the opposition con- 
tinued, Judge Sitgreaves grew genuinely alarmed. He put 
the matter in the hands of his superior, Judge Peters in 
Philadelphia. 


Troops ietets Down Fries 


Marshall Samuel Nichols was sent from the nation’s cap1- 
tol with warrants for those who refused to pay taxes to 
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present themselves at the U. S. Circuit Court. He and Eyer- 
ley decided Bethlehem would be their Headquarters and 
prison. The Marshall soon rounded up the outlaws and took 
them to the Sun ‘Tavern. 


Fries called a meeting in Milford township to organize 
a rescue. Grim Northampton Countians also met in a tavern 
and resolved to march to Bethlehem. The two groups plan- 
ned to join forces at the bridge over the Lehigh at South 
Bethlehem. A messenger sent by Fries to inspect the North- 
ampton men returned and advised his gang to turn back. 
But the excitement of commanding an army drove Fries to 
order his men: “On to Bethlehem!” 


At the Sun Tavern that morning, the worried Marshall 
heard the rumor that rescuers were coming. ‘wo armed 
men walked into the bar and stood about near the door. 
Questioned, they replied they “had come upon a shooting 
frolic.” Uneasy, the Marshall had these men put with the 
prisoners upstairs. A delegation, two Federalists and two 
anti-Federalists, was sent to confer with the Northampton 
men already at the bridge. The insurgents agreed to send a 
committee to the Sun Tavern to discuss the matter. 


The committee was pacified and the two newcomers re- 
leased. On their way back to the bridge they met Fries who 
had persuaded all the men to march with him. He refused 
to stop. Impressive and orderly, the parade moved through 
the streets of Bethlehem. The horsemen rode two abreast 
with drawn swords. The footmen with their rifles marched 
single file. One company wore the French tri-colored cock- 
ades in their hats. | 


The mob swarmed into the courtyard. Marshall Nichols, 
flanked by his eighteen-man posse, still refused to release 
the prisoners. The men grew angry and threatening. Fries 
announced he would lead the rescue and begged his men 
not to shoot until they were first fired on. In the first struggle 
they were pushed back out of the door. The rebels surged 
forward again and entered with guns pointed. 


The Marshall resolved to march the men to Philadelphia 
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immediately. If the mob took them it would be their act, 
not his. Several prisoners refused to go, fearing their lives 
would be needlessly endangered. Nichols was finally per- 
suaded by county officers to deliver the captives to Fries 
rather than expose them to injury. In a few minutes, the 
courtyard was emptied and the streets quiet. 


Fries promptly returned home. When the excitement 
died away he was really worried that he hadn’t done the 
right thing. Many others felt the same way. Another meet- 
ing was called and this time a committee was chosen to in- 
fluence the citizens to submit to the laws. The tavern keeper 
announced his house wouldn’t be assessed — until he could 
give the assessors a free dinner. 


But Judge Peters had been informed of the rescue, and 
punishment was now in the hands of the United States gov- 
ernment. President Adams issued a proclamation on March 
12, 1799, declaring his power to call out military force to 
prevent treasonable acts, and ordering the people to disperse 
before March 18. The participants, surprised and alarmed 
that the government paid so much attention to their local 
skirmish, had already agreed to be taxed. 


The Secretary of War was told to attend to the matter, 
and the stern measures the government took seem hardly 
justified. Representatives from Northampton County in the 
State Assembly indignantly reported they found nothing 
that “looks lke insurrection.” Nevertheless, Governor Mif- 
flin was required to order out Pennsylvania Cavalry Troops. 
Splendidly arrayed, the mounted militia were cheered on 
when they left Philadelphia; but the countryfolk disapprov- 
ingly watched them march by. Not considering the militia 
sufficient, Secretary of War McHenry ordered to the front 
all the regulars who could be spared. 


The army marched up the Old Bethlehem Road. Their 
first object was to capture Fries. Although warned, the auc- 
tioneer was up on a barrel calling his wares when the troops 
were sighted. Abruptly, Fries took to his heels and his fright- 
ened audience scattered. No longer defiant, the leader of the 
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rebellion hid in a nearby swamp. The troops searched fruit- 
lessly until his excited little dog “Whisky” barked and gave 
him away. Meekly, Fries went with his guards to a Phila- 
delphia jail to await trial. 


Meanwhile, soldiers patroled the countryside day and 
night, terrorizing the inhabitants. Many took advantage of 
the situation to revenge political and personal enemies. 
Homes were entered at night and husbands seized and 
carried away. The frightened farmers believed all prisoners 
would be put to death, innocent or guilty. The army ad- 
vanced as far as Allentown, by way of Bethlehem, and meet- 
ing no resistance turned right around. 


Fries, chief offender, was tried at the U.S. Circuit Court 
in Philadelphia on April 11, 1799. An Easton lawyer, Sam- 
uel Sitgreaves, representing the United States vs. Fries, for 
the first time defined “treason.” Sitgreaves concluded that 
the accused must be guilty of actually levying war against 
the government. If people merely gathered in a hostile 
manner to gratify the spirit of revenge, it would be called a 
“riot.” 


The prisoner’s lawyer, Alexander James Dallas, pointed 
out that according to this new definition, the accused had 
not committed treason. Fries, he said, had no intention of 
opposing the enforcement of the law by force. Dallas argued 
that he merely wanted to gain time to make sure the law 
really existed. The prisoner himself pleaded “not guilty” 
and was certain he had done nothing to deserve the treason 
sentence, death by hanging. The verdict of the jury was 
“Guilty.” 


The decision of the court became political ammunition. 
Jeffersonian Democrats declared Fries was a victim of tyran- 
ny. President Adams finally pardoned the prisoners much 
against the advice of his cabinet. Timothy Pickering, who 
had settled the “Pennamite War” and was now Secretary of 
State, tried to convince Adams that “an opportunity 1s now 
presented, in executing the just sentence of the law, to crush 
that spirit, which if not destroyed, may proceed in its career 
and overthrow the government.” 
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But Federalist policies of men like Pickering had _ be- 
come unpopular. In spite of Adams’ leniency, his party was 
heavily criticized for the way the “Fries Rebellion” was 
handled, and Jefferson won the election in 1800. 


Easton Leaders Guide the Nation 


Between the time when Timothy Pickering had his esca- 
pade in the Wyoming Valley and his appointment as Secre- 
tary of State, he moved to Easton. Recognized as an able 
man, the newcomer held a number of County offices. Easton 
proudly sent both him and Sitgreaves, the lawyer who prose- 
cuted Fries, to the convention which framed the Pennsy]l- 
vania Constitution in 1789. 


But the fees Pickering earned were scanty, and his lands 
unproductive and unsaleable. Knowing he was a poor busi- 
nessman, he decided a federal office would be the best way 
of supporting his large family of eight sons. Three times he 
was defeated in elections before President Washington asked 
him to become his Postmaster-General. 


The tall, gaunt, eagle-nosed man proved indispensible to 
the President. In 1795, he was appointed Secretary of War. 
During that year Washington had trouble finding a satis- 
factory Secretary of State, and Pickering temporarily was in 
charge of Army, Navy, Indian Affairs and the Department 
of State. Finally Washington, believing he could more easily 
get a competent Secretary of War, asked Pickering officially 
to head the State Department. 


The policies of the new Secretary, as was evident in his 
attitude toward the Fries Rebellion, did not generally cor- 
respond with the ideas of his neighbors in Northampton 
County. Pickering’s policies were constantly guided by the 
commercial interest of New England. Thus he fervently 
supported the Federalists’ aim of friendly relations with 
old England. When he opposed President Adams’ attempts 
to reopen negotiations with revolutionary France, he was 
asked to resign. The outspoken Secretary retorted that he 
expected to stay until March 4th when, if Jefferson was 
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elected, he’d leave. With that, he was, immediately dis- 
charged. 


Jobless again and with twin girls added to his family, 
Pickering complained that accepting government positions 
had been a financial mistake. He now determined to make 
profitable farmlands out of huge tracts he owned in western 
Pennsylvania. Seeing his family was comfortable in Easton 
where there were good schools, the ex-diplomat set off with 
one of his sons to plow up the forests. ‘The two worked hap- 
pily the fall of 1800 preparing a new home. ‘They returned 
to Easton in December, and Pickering went on up to New 
England where old friends pleaded for his return. Finally 
he agreed to sell his Pennsylvania lands for a farm near 
Salem. In 1801 the family left Easton, where although the 
ex-Secretary had shown fine public spirit, he had never felt 
at home. 


Another Easton resident was active in forming U. S. for- 
eign policy during this period. Samuel Sitgreaves was a mem- 
ber of Congress during the last Washington and first Adams 
administrations — the same years Pickering served in the 
Cabinet. 


The grandfather of Sitgreaves had come to Philadelphia 
from England in 1729. His father, a merchant of wealth and 
position in that city, gave his son a fine education. When 
only twenty years old, this exceptional student became a 
practicing lawyer. Sitgreaves took his young family to Easton 
in 1786. There, as you remember, he was chosen as prosecu- 
tor of John Fries. 


Like Pickering, he was an ardent Federalist. When the 
Jay Treaty enabling better trade relations with England 
was heatedly discussed in 1794, Sitgreaves favored it. ‘Thirty 
years old and a very young Congressman, he distinguished 
himself defending Washington who refused to send the 
documents concerning this treaty to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for inspection. This affair established the rule 
that the President was to make treaties unmolested, but with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
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In 1800 Sitgreaves was chosen as one of the five commis- 
sioners to act on the provisions of the Jay Treaty. English- 
men complained that Americans owed them debts never 
paid because of the Revolution. These claims had to be 
settled before trade arrangements could be established. The 
Easton lawyer went to England to confer on the amount to 
be paid by the United States. 


Unforeseen situations continued to test the new govern- 
ment’s authority to demand allegiance. In 1797 a brand new 
question of loyalty came up. The Senator from Tennessee, 
William Blout, had schemed to help England get the terri- 
tory of New Orleans from Spain. Blout had sent trouble- 
makers to Florida and Louisiana to stir up the Indians 
against the Spanish. The Senator expected a handsome 
reward for secretly aiding the English. 


President Adams was soon informed of the plot and sent 
the information on to Congress. Congressman Sitgreaves 
realized the seriousness of this Senator’s offense, which might 
involve the United States in a foreign war. The lawyer from 
Easton at once moved that Blout be impeached by the House 
of Representatives for high crimes and misdemeanors. Then 
Sitgreaves, well-versed in Parliamentary procedure, pro- 
posed a messenger be sent to inform the Senate of the action 
of the House, as was the cus- 
tom in England. He himself 
was appointed messenger, 
and chairman of the commit- 
tee to prepare the articles of 
impeachment. So it happen- 
ed that a resident of Easton 
was very important in defin- 
ing the allegiance an Ameri- 


SAMUEL SITGREAVES, early 
national leader from Easton. 
The portrait has an honored 
place in the County Court 
House. 


Northampton County Commissioners 
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can owes his country, by deciding, for the first time in our 
nation’s history, both what is treason and what are true 
causes for impeachment. 


When Jefferson was elected and friendly overtures were 
again made to France, Sitgreaves abandoned politics com- 
pletely. He returned to his hometown and devoted himself 
to community projects. In England he had admired the 
country chapels and drew up plans for a rural parish church. 
Back in Easton once again he began Episcopal services in 
his own home. In 1827 he built the “White Church” just 
as he had fondly dreamed. 


One reason for Sitgreaves’ retirement from politics was 
the opposition of John Ross, who settled in Easton about 
1792. Ross started life as a school teacher at Durham Fur- 
nace, but turned soon to the study of law. He was aggres- 
sive and politically ambitious. It is said that he broke Sit- 
ereaves’ political power by appealing to popular prejudice 
against Sitgreaves’ prosecution of the Fries rebels. What- 
ever the case, the political tide turned throughout the 
nation. The Federalists, like Sitgreaves, lost out to the 
so-called Democratic-Republicans, like Ross. Ross won a 
devoted following among back-country folk. In addition, 
he was supported by such leaders as George Wolf, later 
Congressman and Governor, and Samuel D. Ingham, na- 
tionally famous political leader in Bucks County. 


Throughout nearly all of the 19th century, except dur- 
ing the Civil War, the Democratic party of Jefferson and 
Jackson controlled Northampton County politics. (See Ap- 
pendix III). Ross served nearly three terms in Congress, 
and incidentally built a splendid country house in what is 
now Ross Township, Monroe County, called Ross Com- 
mon. By 1818, however, he was back in Bucks County as 
a prominent judge, and finally Governor Wolf appointed 
him to the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in 1830. 


Represented in Congress during the first half of the 19th 
century by leaders like George Wolf, Peter Ihrie, David 
Wagener, Richard Brodhead and Asa Packer, the County 
played an important part in national affairs. By 1840 those 
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affairs began to reach a critical stage, with the agricultural 
South protesting bitterly over the economic advantages 
gained by the industrial North. During this time Congress- 
man David D. Wagener was extremely active in Oppos- 
ing South Carolina’s attempt to nullify federal laws. Con- 
gressman Wagener, whose ancestors came from Germany in 
1740 because of religious persecution, was a staunch sup- 
porter of President Jackson. After his term in Congress, 
he continued to be active in public affairs, donating land 
for the new Court House on the hill in Easton, and becom- 
ing president of the Easton bank. 


The Founding of New Communities 


In communities all over the country as well as in the 
national and state capitols experiments in a new way of 
living were begun. Just as the states were learning to co- 
operate, neighbors began to feel the need for community co- 
operation. Heretofore, most communities in the area were 
unorganized settlements of a purely rural character. 


Easton was incorporated as a borough in 1789. The first 
census (1790) reported 692 free whites, 11 free negroes, and 
5 slaves living at the county seat. By 1800 there were over 
1000 residents. There were then about 200 houses clustered 
around the Court House in the Square. Generally, they 
were frame or log, but some were built of handsome blue 
stone like the home of William Parsons, and later George 
Taylor, still standing on the corner of Ferry and Fourth 
Streets. The Circle Market was begun by an ordinance 
adopted in 1796, establishing a public market house in the 
Square. ‘The house itself was soon torn down, and the custom 
begun of auctioning sidewalk space to the farmers to display 
their fruits, vegetables, and flowers —a tradition still car- 
ried on today. 


Before new streets were officially laid out, certain sections 


EASTON IN 1831, an old print, shows the old covered bridge over 
the Delaware and early slack-water installations on the Phillipsburg 
side. 

Northampton County Historical Society 
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of Easton became ! :own by curious, descriptive names. The 
hillside where St. Bernard’s Church now stands was called 
“Gallows Hill.” There in 1779 three soldiers of the Sullivan 
Expedition were hanged for murdering a tavern keeper in 
Stroudsburg who refused them whisky. “Dutchtown” was 
the crowded section on Northampton Street between Sixth 
and Seventh Streets where many Germans lived. The ship- 
ping center on the Lehigh between Third and Fourth 
Streets, bustling with activity around 1800, was called “San 
Domingo” because of the tough foreign stevedores who 
loaded the Durham boats bound for Philadelphia. 


“Molasses Hollow” was a steep dangerous depression on 
Northampton Street in front of the present Easton Hotel. 
One week in October 1803 public-spirited citizens worked 
together voluntarily to fill in this deep dip in the road. One 
after another projects for improving the town were pro- 
posed. ‘The first fire company was established in 1797, a 
free public library in 1811, and the water works was built in 
1817. 


The growing community required ways of communicat- 
ing with the rest of the country, too. Townsfolk now were 
producing a surplus of things to sell and they also wanted to 
buy luxuries not yet made in Easton. The post office and a 
printing shop were opened in 1793. The first regular stage 
coach route from Philadelphia to Easton was opened in 
1796, with coaches arriving twice a week in summer, once 
a week in winter. An earlier stage coach had traveled the old 
Indian trail from Philadelphia to the Minisinks, called 
“Kings Way” by the colonists, once a week since 1763, 
stopping at the Sun Tavern in Bethlehem. In 1803, the 
Easton - Wilkes-Barre ‘Turnpike was incorporated, provid- 
ing a good road to the west. 


Before the beginning of the nineteenth century, covered 
bridges were built across the two rivers. In the first attempt 
to span the Lehigh, the wooden bridge collapsed under its 
own weight. The usefulness of the ferries had ended, but 
other kinds of craft made the rivers important freight routes. 
By 1800 there were four grist mills, four sawmills, one oil 
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mill, two bark mills with three tanneries, run by the water 
power provided by the Bushkill. Durham boats loaded at 
“San Domingo” carried over 6000 barrels of flour and whisky 
down-river to Philadelphia. 


In 1790 anthracite coal was discovered by Philip Ginther 
in the Lehigh Valley. The first’ ark load of coal was sent 
from the present Carbon County down the Lehigh and the 
Delaware to Philadelphia in 1806. The trip down took from 
twenty-four to thirty hours. Paddling back upstream took 
three days or more. For this reason most of the arks were 
broken up and sold as lumber in Philadelphia. 


Iron ore — the beginnings of the great iron industry of 
the County —was mined in Williams Township before 
1800. A slate quarry was opened in Bushkill Township in 
1812. Coal, iron and slate enterprises thus began to create 
new wealth in the County and marked the start of a new 
industrial economy. 


Nicholas Depui made navigable the falls at Foul Rift, 
five miles above Easton, by opening a channel in 1770, thus 
beginning a large-scale lumber industry. Not long after this 
log rafts from logging camps to the north were floated down 
to the lumber yards just south of the mouth of the Bushkill 
in Easton. The chained logs were hauled out of the river 
by teams of horses and towed across town on Bushkill Street 
to the Butz and Stair planing mills. Fortunately, dragging 
these logs along the dirt road-beds packed and smoothed the 
streets. 


Villages sprang up among the wheat fields as new indus- 
tries were founded. The earliest communities in the county 
erew up around taverns and mills. Richmond and Centre- 
ville, laid out in 1775, provided an inn, store and church 
for the farmers in the neighborhood. The need for a ferry, 
and the inevitable tavern where travelers waited comfort- 
ably, was the origin of Dill’s Ferry in 1792. In 1785 Andrew 
Stocker built his home, which later became the local tavern, 
and a sawmill, where present Stockertown now stands. Many 
years later a land speculator bought up the land and par- 
celled it out, encouraging the growth of a village. Butztown 
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was begun in 1795 when George Butz built a store, house 
and mills. Nicholas Kern and Peter Miller erected a grist 
mill and store in 1805 in the place later called Petersville, 
or Kernsville. 


Northampton County during these years was known far 
and wide for its guns. Four miles from Nazareth a village 


was named for Jacob Hubler 
who first settled on this land 
in 1740. He had few neigh- 
bors until William Henry, 
an intimate friend of Benja- 
min Franklin, David Ritten- 


WILLIAM HENRY, with one 
of the guns that made him fam- 
ous, portrayed by Benjamin 
West. 


Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


BRACE OF PISTOLS made by 
William Henry Jr., famous early 
national gunsmith of Northamp- 
ton County. 
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house, the famous scientist, Benjamin West, the artist, and 
Thomas Paine, erected a gun factory there in 1792. This 
enterprising businessman, who later in Lancaster helped 
Robert Fulton develop the steam engine, built a forge at 
Jacobsville in 1808. The following year the first bar of iron 
made in the County was turned out there. In the 1820's ore 
deposits were discovered near the Delaware two miles below 
Belvidere; these helped supply Henry’s furnace. At the 
same works, the first pig iron and first stove castings were 
made in 1825 by the new owner, Matthew Henry. William 
Henry, Jr., carried on the tradition of his father and erected 
the once famous Boulton Gun Manufactory nearby in 1815. 


The curious name of Filetown was given to a community 
in the lower part of Bushkill Township because the in- 
habitants were mainly lock and gunsmiths whose necessary 
tool was a file. This village was begun in 1800 by folks who 
wished to find more individual freedom than was possible 
under the rigid rules of the Moravian communities. For 
this reason the settlement was called Asylum until 1840. 


Klecknersville prospered from 1792 on, in spite of the 
fact that many tried to mine silver in the area and found 
none. The more successful mining venture of the Kittatinny 
Slate Company established in 1808 gave Slateford its start. 
Tobacco and sugar manufactories brought new life and a 
new name to the settlement where Robert Forseman had 
built a grist mill on Jacobus Creek in 1770. William Lander 
laid out Williamsburg at this place, formerly called Rum 
Corner, between 1810 and 1820. 


As the population increased, more and more settlements 
grew up between the lonely farms. In 1810, Bath was 
founded and named in honor of the husband of William 
Allen’s daughter, who came from Bath, England. At Church- 
ville, a cluster of houses was built around a church founded 
in 1811. Freemansburg grew up along the Mauch Chunk 
Canal built in 1818. 


A mile below Bath, along the Monocacy in East Allen 


WARES 
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Township, English Presbyterians erected a large stone aca- 
demy before 1790 — a pioneer venture in Northampton 
County's notable educational tradition. Nearby, in a farm- 
house still standing, was born George Wolf, destined one day 
to be Governor of Pennsylvania and founder of the state’s 
public school system. 


The villagers in a little community on the south side of 
the Lehigh at the Forks seemed to take turns naming their 
hometown. Originally laid out by James Ralston on the Old 
Philadelphia River Stage Road, it was called Town of Wil- 
liam. Later, as the junction of the Lehigh and Delaware 
Canals was located there, the name was changed to the im- 
portant-sounding Williamsport. About the same time it was 
known as Snufftown. Some say this was because in building 
the canal the best houses were torn down, and the town 
“snuffed out.” Others insist the name was given in playful 
honor of a lock tender or hotel keeper named Deatz, a great 
user of snuff. At any rate, in the 1820's the town was finally 
christened Reedersville, because Absolem Reeder, father of 
a governor of Kansas, owned considerable property there. 
The amusing early name of Hogtown was given to the 
present Lehicton because of 
the many hogs that fed on 
the refuse of the Barnets 
Whisky Distillery. 


Along the Eastern Sea- 
board pioneering was over. 
Men no longer had to 
struggle alone to keep their 
families alive in the wilder- 
ness. T’ownsfolk depended 
on the farmers for their food 


OLDEST DRUG STORE in 
America in continuous existence 
was begun in this period at 
Bethlehem. Part of original in- 
terior is kept intact. 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
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and in return provided clothes, guns, and farming tools. 
Americans were finding out they all had to obey the same 
laws. Just as important, they were learning how necessary 
for their own happiness and well-being it was to help each 
other and work together to make prosperous communites. 


The Printed Word 


The tide of change owed much to the establishment of 
newspapers and printing presses in the County. In this re- 
spect Northampton County, due in large part to the Mora- 
vians and other Germans, was in the forefront of settlements 
outside of Philadelphia. Some scholars believe that Bethle- 
hem may have had a press as early as 1745. But the first 
known work printed in the Lehigh Valley was Bernhard 
Adam Grube’s hymnal for the Delaware Indians in their 
own language. This was produced on the press of Johannes 
Brandmueller at Friedensthal in 1763. Brandmueller was 
the son of a famous printing family in Basel, Switzerland. 
Another Swiss, John Henry Miller, also learned the printing 
trade from the Brandmueller family, and came to be a noted 
Moravian printer. As an early associate of Zinzendorf, he 
came to America in 1741, worked for Benjamin Franklin for 
awhile, lived in Bethlehem between 1743-45, then spent 
several years in Germany and London. At last in 1762 he re- 
turned to Philadelphia and, under Franklin’s influence, 
established a notable printing house and German news- 
paper. 

The first newspaper to appear in the County was Jacob 
Weygandt’s German-language Easton Messenger and North- 
ampton Intelligencer, first issued September Te pO owe LE 
was the first weekly newspaper in the State outside of Phila- 
delphia. Like other early printers Weygandt and his helpers 
probably spent little time gathering news. “News” consisted 
of digests or outright copies of the columns of Philadelphia, 
New York and London papers. The paper’s chief revenue 
came from advertisements of lotteries, sales, patent: med1- 
cines, and runaway slaves. The second County newspaper 
was the English American Eagle which appeared in 1799. 


The third newspaper in the County was also a Weygandt 
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enterprise, succeeding the first about 1804. The Eastoner 
Deutsche Patriot lasted till 1813, and avidly championed the 
principles of Thomas Jefferson. In the next 25 years at least 
six other newspapers appeared on the scene, and the politi- 
cal scrapping between them sometimes nearly got out of con- 
trol. Bombastic editorials were the order of the day. The 
political battles between the newspapers of ‘Thomas J. 
Rogers, Easton's brilliant brigadier-general in the War of 
1812 and a Congressman, and Christian Jacob Hutter, a 
lieutenant-colonel with an equally deft pen, lasted for years. 


From 1825 to 1900 nearly 75 newspapers came into exis- 
tence in Easton, averaging about one a year. Usually, how- 
ever, the less stable lasted only until the current political 
campaign ended. The first daily paper was the Easton Ex- 
press which began its long life in 1855. Other towns in the 
County also began producing newspapers in this era. Bethle- 
hem’s first paper, a bi-weekly called Die Biene (German for 
The Bee) got started in 1846. The first daily paper in Beth- 
lehem, The Daily Times, was begun in 1867. 


The Story of Mammy Morgan’s Hill 


What makes up the special nature of a region’s history can 
often be told best from the life of single individuals. Espe- 
cially is this true of rural corners of the County. Consider, 
for example, that hilly part of Williams Township known as 
Morgan’s Hill, close by Hexenkopf, once supposed to be the 
hill home of witches and the black art. 


Mammy Morgan, after whom Morgan’s Hill was named 
has been sometimes portrayed as a hex woman and fearful 
hag. ‘he truth is quite the opposite. Born as Elizabeth Bell, 
the child of Philadelphia Quaker parents, she fell in love at 
an early age with the dashing Hugh Bay, an artillery man in 
the Revolution to whom her parents seriously objected as 
unbecoming to a Quakeress. When the love affair did not 
abate, Elizabeth was sent to England for four years to com- 
plete her education. The “cure” did not work, however, for 
when she returned she married the man of her choice. She 
was “read out” of Meeting, and then after three short years 
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Hugh Bay died. Six years later Elizabeth became the wife of 
Dr. Abel Morgan, a prominent Philadelphia physician and 
former surgeon in the Revolutionary Army. 


In 1793 the great yellow fever epidemic broke out in 
Philadelphia, and Dr. Morgan decided to move the family 
temporarily to a pleasantly situated tavern on top of the 
Lehigh Hills in Williams ‘Township. He himself returned 
alone to Philadelphia to fight the epidemic. For two months 
Elizabeth waited for his return. At last, when the quarantine 
was lifted, Elizabeth journeyed to Philadelphia — only to 
find that her husband had died of the dread disease just a 
few days after his return. 


Deeply grieved, Elizabeth and her two daughters disposed 
of all their property in the city and sought a quiet retire- 
ment in the Lehigh Hills. In 1798 Elizabeth purchased the 
tavern property and there she lived until her death, at the 
ripe age of eighty, in 1839. The land she purchased with the 
tavern was part of a larger tract given the name of “Hope.” 
Among the many kindnesses she performed for her neigh- 
bors was the gift of ground for a school in the locality, which 
appropriately came to be called “Hope School.” 


Possessed of an excellent education and a good library, 
mostly law books, she became a wise and friendly legal 
counselor to the whole neighborhood. It is said that seldom 
were the problems on which she advised carried to the 
County courts. Her life was a model of kindness and gener- 
osity. The tavern she kept for 46 years was soon forgotten, 
but her personality lingered on. 


A College, a Governor, and Free Schools 


The development of schools was another index of change 
and progress in this period. Mention has already been made 
of the excellent educational work of the Moravians. In 
Easton a Union Academy was formed in 1794 by the Luther- 
an and the Reformed congregations with the help of public 
subscriptions. It was located on a spot of ground that rises 
boldly from the Delaware, on the east side of Second Street 
between Church Alley and Spring Garden, overlooking both 
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the town of Easton and of Phillipsburg across the River. 
The school never became distinguished, and faded away 
after 41 years, but it marked the beginning of a notable 
educational tradition in Easton. 


By 1824 citizens of the prospering little town were dis- 
cussing plans for starting a college in their community. 
There can be little doubt that the “second American visit” 
of General Lafayette, the famous French nobleman and 
Revolutionary War hero who fought side by side with Wash- 
ington, was an important factor in these discussions. In 
September of that year Lafayette was received triumphantly 
in Philadelphia. Early in the morning of September 22, 200 
Eastonians marched away from Center Square to pay hom- 
age to Lafayette in Philadelphia. For two days they floated 
down the Delaware in Durham boats. After six days of cele- 
bration it took them two more days to walk the 60 miles 
back to Easton. 


The inspiring event somehow attached itself to the local 
discussions about a college. On December 27, 1824 the citi- 
zens met together at “Chippy” White’s Hotel on the Square. _ 
It was noted that Dickinson College at Carlisle had just 
closed down for lack of money and that the University of 
Pennsylvania was the only college in the State east of the 
Alleghenies. James Madison Porter, a prominent lawyer, 
soon moved that a non-sectarian college be established in — 
Easton. Josiah Davis, local schoolmaster, moved that it be 
called Lafayette College. It did not take the townsfolk long 
to draw up a petition to the Pennsylvania Assembly for an 
act of incorporation. Passage of the bill, however, was de- 
layed until March 9, 1826. 


The trustees promptly discovered that a Charter does not 
make a College. Nearly six years were spent in search of a 
man competent to assume the presidency of the school — a 
school that so far had no grounds, buildings, students, 
faculty or resources of any kind. Finally in 1832 the trustees 
discovered that the existence of the Manual Labor Academy 
at Germantown was threatened by lack of money. Its presi- 
dent, the Reverend George Junkin, a Presbyterian minister, 
was declared an able man with advanced ideas. However, the 
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trustees had previously declared that their college should 
not be “priest-ridden” and also that the course of study 
should include military training. Junkin was not only a 
clergyman, but was also opposed to military training. Never- 
theless, Dr. Junkin was invited to bring not only himself 
but his whole academy to start the new college. 


Junkin’s old Manual Labor Academy was developed on 
the principle of students earning their way through school 
by special manual labor projects under the direction of the 
school. This principle was also adopted by the Lafayette Col- 
lege trustees. To that end they leased a 600 acre farm on the 
hillside rising from the south bank of the Lehigh. ‘The farm 
house (still standing at what is now 144-146 Canal Street) 
was turned into classrooms and living quarters by student 





Lafayette College 


SOUTH COLLEGE HALL is Lafayette’s oldest building. It was 
erected in 1833-34. 
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labor. School started May 9, 1832, with 43 students and two 
teachers. 


The first year was highly successful, so much so that the 
trustees purchased the hilltop location where Lafayette 
College stands today, grandly overlooking the valleys of 
both the Lehigh and the Delaware. There the central por- 
tion of South College hall was dedicated May 1, 1834. Hard 
years were ahead, however. After five years the manual labor 
proved a failure. Gifts were few and grudgingly given. By 
1848 the financial condition of the school was so serious 
that the trustees considered closing it altogether. Its life was 
prolonged by three votes. Aid at last came from the Phila- 
delphia Synod of the Presbyterian Church, with the condi- 
tion that the control of the College would be transferred to 
the Synod. 


This “surrender,” however, produced little financial help 
but it did provide leadership of considerable influence far 
beyond the borders of Easton. In both good times and bad 
the College managed to survive. As is the case with many of 
our best institutions, many men sacrificed a great deal to 
keep the school going. 


Residents of Easton were always concerned that their 
children have good schools, and a Northampton County boy 
grew up to establish the free public school system of Penn- 
sylvania. An amusing tale is told of George Wolf's father, a 
“hard-headed, hard-fisted” German, being pestered for con- 
tributions to build an academy. The solicitor suggested that 
if George, who was then seven, could study in a good school 
he might even become governor some day. The elder Wolf 
contributed to the school somewhat grudgingly perhaps, but 
he enrolled his two sons. 


After graduating, true to the words spoken in jest, George 
Wolf became increasingly prominent in politics. First a 
member of the Pennsylvania Assembly and later of Congress, 
Wolf was elected Governor in 1829. One of the chief ambi- 
tions of this Pennsylvania German governor was to provide 
free public schools for Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania was be- 
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hind a number of other states in this regard. Governor Wolf 
tirelessly gathered facts so he could persuade influential 
men of all parties from all parts of the State to support this 
reform. He pointed out that over half the 400,000 children 
in Pennsylvania were not in school. 


At last in 1834 the Common School Law was passed. ‘The 
reaction to this measure, however, was severe. Thousands of 
Governor Wolf's supporters in the eastern part of the state 
turned against him and strongly opposed the free school law. 
The next year the State Senate passed a bill to repeal the 
law. The measure then went to the State House of Repre- 
sentatives. There the law was dramatically saved by the 
eloquence of young Thaddeus Stevens of Gettysburg. Free 
schools were here to stay. 


Though the Governor’s dream became a reality, it helped 
to spell political defeat for him. ‘The party to which he be- 
longed, which owed allegiance to the ideas of ‘Thomas 
Jefferson, became badly split, and Wolf went down to defeat 
in the election of 1835. But presidents of the United States 
realized his worth. Jackson appointed him first Comptroller 
of the U. S. Treasury, and Van Buren made him Collector 
of the Port of Philadelphia. 


While he was still Gover- 
nor, one of the most import- 
ant issues of State affairs was 
the far-flung network of 
State-owned canals and rail- 
roads. It cost the State enor- 
mous sums of money to 
build and maintain these 
public works. As the State 
went further and further in- 
to debt, its credit became 
weak. Governor Wolf tried 


GOVERNOR George Wolf, 
Northampton County’s governor 
of Pennsylvania, 1829-1835. 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 
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valiantly to continue developing the great transportation 
network and at the same time to save the state from bank- 
ruptcy. New taxes were levied, some old taxes were raised. 
By the end of Wolf’s term the State works included over 
600 miles of canal and slack-water routes and over a 100 
miles of connecting railroads. Wolf managed the program 
with great ability. ‘he mismanagement and inexperience 
of those who succeeded him, under the short-lived Anti- 
Masonic Party, and the financial Panic of 1837, nearly emp- 
tied the State Treasury. Years later the State-owned rail- 
roads and canals were sold to private corporations. 


The State canal system, for all its cost, opened up many 
areas for development throughout Pennsylvania. It played 
_a large part in changing the character of life in Northampton 
County. But that is part of another, and rather complicated, 
story, which is reserved for the next chapter. 














Chapter X 


A Change of Character 


America WAS YOUNG and growing fast. A more 
efficient government had gone into operation in 1789. ‘The 
nation’s financial standing had been placed on a sounder 
basis. New small industrial plants were being established, 
and American vessels were sailing many seas carrying profit- 
able cargoes. 


The first official census, taken in 1790, showed that there 
were many more people in America than had been guessed 
in earlier estimates. For the country there was a total of 
3,929,214: of this number 434,373 lived in Pennsylvania, 
and in Northampton County there were 24,200 persons. 
During the next fifty years, wars and famines in Europe, and 
the better opportunities America offered, sent a large num- 
ber of immigrants to our shores. The natural birth-rate 
steadily increased too. 


By 1850 our national population had reached 23,191,876. 
Pennsylvania had 2,31 1,786 inhabitants, and Northampton 
County 40,235. Easton in 1790 had 125 houses and 600 
people, but by 1850 it contained about 900 houses and 5,000 
people. Another striking sign of how fast America was grow- 
ing can be seen in the number of states admitted to the 
Union during this period. And as Pennsylvania’s population 
increased, the older, larger counties such as Northampton 
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Exact details of population growth will be found in Appendix VI. 


were divided into numerous smaller counties. Pennsylvania 
had 25 counties in 1800, but 62 in 1850. 


The Fever for Getting Rich Quickly 


These signs of growth and prosperity created a spirit of 
buoyant optimism among Americans. Ahead lay a bright 
future. Nothing was too difficult to tackle; there was no 
limit to what could be achieved. Land to be occupied was 
abundant. Essential goods and luxuries were in steady de- 
mand. A larger population meant a greater production of 
food. More people and more goods on the move required 
better means of travel and communication. 


Ingenious minds here and abroad were inventing ma- 
chines and processes that would radically alter the older 
ways of life. It was an age when men of vision and foresight 
became enterprisers, promoters, and speculators. They 
quickly grasped the opportunities of large land holdings, of 
digging canals, building roads, constructing railroads, min- 
ing coal and other minerals, and establishing new factories. 
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Money was needed to do these things, and though some of 
the businessmen had great wealth, such large sums were 
needed that other ways of raising funds had to be found. 


The most common method of getting capital to start these 
enterprises was by selling shares of stock, or ownership, in 
the companies that were formed. Banks and insurance com- 
panies were established to lend money to businessmen in 
much the same manner as they do today. At times the de- 
mand for money was so strong that business houses issued 
their own paper money, or scrip, in addition to bank notes 
and other forms of currency. Too much stock being issued, 
too much money in circulation, and the ease with which 
loans could be obtained, created a false sense of prosperity 
far beyond what the actual conditions allowed. 


Though many enterprises succeeded and helped build up 
our economic strength, in the half century after 1790 there 
prevailed a strong spirit of speculation. ‘There was a willing- 
ness to gamble, to take chances, to make glowing promises. 
Many ventures were started without careful planning or 
sufficient financial backing. As a result there were failures 
and bankruptcies, heavy losses were suffered, and depres- 
sions and panics brought on. 


Close at hand lay great stretches of unoccupied back lands 
owned by the State. In the 1790’s Pennsylvania offered these 
lands for sale. In best position to buy these lands, usually on 
credit, were the merchants and financiers of Philadelphia, 
and certain government officials. Looking ahead, they saw 
the day coming when the increasing, spreading number of 
people moving steadily inland, would need such lands. ‘Che 
value of the lands would rise as the demand for them grew 
heavier. A few men also had some slight knowledge of the 
mineral riches that lay underground and the wealth of tim- 
ber above ground. Quickly, men like Robert Morris, finan- 
cier of the Revolution, and others secured warrants for 
hundreds of thousands of acres. 


Some of the lands were thereafter sold to settlers who 
wished to build homes and farm the land. But the land 
speculators hoped to gain most by keeping great portions of 
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their lands vacant until the demand was so strong that they 
could get much higher prices than they had paid for them. 
Here they ran into difficulties. They had to keep up their 
payments to the State. By law they were required to cultivate 
and improve a certain amount of the land. Taxes had to be 
paid, and persons without any legal right to do so—squatters 
—were moving onto their lands. A number of the leading 
speculators lost their credit and went into debt and bank- 
ruptcy. Their lands were then seized by the State, sold for 
taxes, or claimed by other persons. 


There was speculation of this sort in N orthampton Coun- 
ty lands, particularly lands along rivers and streams. Some 
were held by outsiders, but local men also dealt in lands. 
Nicholas Kraemer of Allen Township was one of the most 
active. At his headquarters at the Sun Inn in Bethlehem he 
painted such bright prospects for N orthampton County 
lands to prospective purchasers that they paid him three or 
four times the real value of the lands. Kraemer was active in 
the very early years of the 1800’s when there was widespread 
prosperity, high prices, and when people were inclined to 
take risks. After the close of the War of 1812 the economic 
picture darkened. Kraemer failed, his lands were seized by 
the sheriff and re-sold at a fraction of their former prices. 
Others suffered by his bankruptcy and had to pay again for 
the lands or lose them entirely. 


Even though there was this unhappy side to gambling in 
land, the speculators did help to spur on the settlement and 
development of the back country. Some sold land to settlers 
at reasonable prices, and even “staked” them for the pur- 
chase of tools and equipment. The large landholders saw the 
advantages of quick and easy transportation into the back 
country, for with settlement thus made possible, their lands 
took on more value. They were the early promoters of 
better roads, canals and railroads, in which they invested 
large sums of money. 


Lands in northeastern Pennsylvania were sought after for 
another reason. In the virgin forests grew maple sugar trees. 
From the trees could be tapped syrup to be made into maple 
sugar. I’his was becoming a substitute for honey, and was 
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more plentiful and cheaper than cane sugar. It had an ap- 
peal to those who opposed slavery, for they hoped it would 
replace cane sugar which was produced by slave labor. By 
striking at the economic foundations upon which negro 
slavery rested, they believed it could ultimately be abol- 
ished. 


In the 1790's the Holland Land Company planned to tap 
thousands of trees in Luzerne and Northampton areas. ‘The 
lure of “sugary” profits led to considerable speculation in 
lands where the maple sugar tree abounded. On maps of the 
1790’s are sections of northeastern Pennsylvania marked 
“Country Abounding in the Sugar Tree.” ‘The fond hopes 
of the maple sugar promoters, however, glimmered away 
after 1820. By that time cane sugar was more to the taste of 
consumers and it was becoming cheap and plentiful. 


A second tree that was expected to produce quick fortunes 
was the mulberry tree. On its leaves the silkworm fed, and 
from the cocoon was spun the thread that would make the 
costly garments decreed by high fashion. Nurserymen and 
promoters easily induced people to buy and plant mulberry 
trees. Small garden patches and orchards of many acres 
blossomed with the tree that would be a “pot of gold” to its 
owner. When it was reported that a profit of $8000 was made 
on the sale of one acre of mulberry trees, the scheme took 


hold like wild fire. 


The 1830’s were the years of the silk boom. ‘This was a 
decade of much speculation, easy credit, and cheap money. 
Silk activity centered around Philadelphia and nearby New 
Jersey communities. It was recalled that the Moravians had 
developed a short-lived silk industry at Bethlehem in the 
1700’s, but Northampton County seems not to have been 
seriously affected by this later mulberry mania. ‘The “bub- 
ble” burst with the Panic of 1837. Northampton County did 
become an important silk center, but not until the appear- 
ance of complicated machines at the close of the century. 


Wool also lured many Americans as another source of 
easy wealth. Beginning about 1810, thousands of merino 
sheep were imported from Spain. ‘They grew a higher grade 
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fleece of wool than the native sheep. So excellent in quality 
was it that in 1813 it sold for $2.00 to $3.00 a pound, when 
ordinary wool was selling at forty cents. Sheep raisers paid as 
high as $1000 for a good merino ram to build up large flocks 
of the better breed. Consequently more grazing lands were 
needed. Money was borrowed, property mortgaged, and 
crops sold off to raise the necessary capital. At its peak, 
merino wool sold at $7.00 a pound. But midway in 1816 the 
market collapsed, and sheep raisers were forced to sacrifice 
their flocks at a fraction of their cost. 


The flurries of speculation in land, trees, sheep, and other 
commodities, were the symptoms of a young nation going 
through the early stages of shaping its own economy. It was 
confident that human effort and ingenuity could transform 
its abundant natural resources into useful goods or services 
that would provide a better standard of living. America 
could be made more economically independent, surpluses 
could be exported, and the keen enterpriser could make a 
fortune. In their eagerness to achieve these ends some busi- 
nessmen were too optimistic, too readily convinced of the 
easy gains, and too ready to gamble on doubtful ventures. As 
we shall see, the half century following 1790 was one of out- 
standing achievements in transportation, in better farming, 
in mining, and in new industries and industrial processes. 
Progress is usually the result of trial and error, hence it was 
very natural that mistakes were made and faulty paths fol- 
lowed in this period of beginnings. 


From Trails to Turnpikes 


The wide concrete and macadam highways of today had 
very crude ancestors. Throughout our colonial period, and 
for years thereafter, rivers and creeks were the main arteries 
of travel. On land, goods were carried by packhorses that 
followed buffalo trails or Indian paths. Dirt roads ran out of 
Philadelphia to the larger towns of the interior. Those laid 
out at an early date were called the King’s Highways. One of 
them linked the provincial capital with Bethlehem. Easton 
was connected with Philadelphia by a branch of the “Old 
York Road,” and in 1755 a road was built westward from 
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Easton to Reading. Sometime later a dirt road ran north- 
westward to Wilkes-Barre. 


Roads were supposed to be maintained by the people 
living near them. This was never a satisfactory arrangement, 
so they were generally in a wretched condition and often 
hazardous. Road taxes were levied, but instead of paying 
money, a person could work a number of days on the road 
to pay off his tax. Little improvement followed. In the more 
remote parts of the province new roads were mere passages 
about ten feet wide from which the trees had been cut. 
Stumps and underbrush remained, gullies and swamps were 
scarcely bridged, and very few attempts were made to grade 
or surface. Travel was slow, costly and uncomfortable. Not 
until the widespread use of the Conestoga wagon, and a 
swelling volume of inland trade, after the Revolution, were 
steps taken to improve the road system. 


The State then began to appropriate money for building 
state highways. One of the first was a highway constructed in 
1786 between the Lehigh Water Gap and a point on the 
Susquehanna River in Northumberland County, a link be- 
tween the two principal river valleys. From the 1790's to 
about 1820 the State built a number of such roads. In this 
period the national government also began building federal 
roads. These highways were routed westward to aid migrants 
moving into the newly-opening regions of the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. Pennsylvania bridged so many of its 
streams in these years that it was called the “State of Bridges.” 
Locally, the Delaware River was bridged at Easton, and the 
Lehigh River at Bethlehem and Allentown. ‘The State's 
road-building program, however, was inadequate to the de- 
mands of farmer, teamster, merchant, and manufacturer, 
who needed cheaper and swifter transportation. ‘The result 
was the turnpike. This type of improved road was built by 
private companies, licensed by the State, and supported by 
travellers and wagoners who were required to pay toll at 
various points for using the road. 


By 1832 there were 220 companies operating about 2400 
miles of toll roads in the State. Some companies were aided 
by the State buying shares of their stock. Many farmers be- 
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came shareholders, for a good road near their land meant 
better transportation, and it increased the value of their 
property. 

several turnpikes ran through Northampton County. 
Others were begun but only partly finished. One of the 
latter began at Springhouse in Montgomery County, 
and it was to run 42 miles northward to Northampton Town 
(Allentown), and Bethlehem. Records show that only five 
miles were in operation by 1816. Possibly the old King’s 
Highway from Philadelphia to Bethlehem, a free road of 
better quality, made it unprofitable to finish this turnpike. 
The Easton—Wilkes-Barre Turnpike was constructed be- 
tween 1805 and 1815. This was 68 miles long, 48 miles of 
which were given a hard surface. Samuel Sitgreaves and 
Henry Drinker were promoters of this principal route into 
what was soon to become the anthracite region. 


Shortly after this was finished, work began on another 
road that branched off from the Easton-Wilkes-Barre Turn- 


pike near Wind Gap and ran 63 miles northward to Belmont — 


in Wayne County. ‘This was the Belmont and Easton Turn- 
pike, a direct route through the Pocono and northern timber 
lands. At several junctions it connected with other turnpikes 
running in a southeasterly direction from New York State 
toward Milford and Port Jervis on the opposite shore of the 
Delaware River. The Belmont and Easton Turnpike helped 
to open up the northern part of the State for development. It 
was also designed to draw the trade of lower New York State 
into Pennsylvania, via Easton, and on to Philadelphia. 


Turnpikes were planned to connect rivers, and to act as 
portages between them. An important link was the Susque- 
hanna and Lehigh Turnpike. From Lausanne, near Mauch 
Chunk, it ran 30 miles to Nescopeck and Berwick on the 
Susquehanna River. After completion in 1806, it was soon 
popularly known as the Berwick Turnpike. 


Turnpike companies competed for the transportation 
business of certain regions. The Philadelphia and Great 
Bend ‘Turnpike that was opened in the 1820’s seems to have 
paralleled the Belmont-Easton Turnpike. This road began 
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near the thirtieth mile stone on the Easton and Wilkes-Barre 
Turnpike. It passed through Legget’s Gap in the “Lacka- 
wannock” Mountain, and ended at the Coshecton and Great 
Bend Turnpike “near the tavern of Ithamer Mott in Sus- 
quehanna County.” If traced on a map, this 63-mile road 
would lie somewhat west of the. Belmont-Easton road. As 
both roads were operating in the late 1830's, it would seem 
that the volume of traffic moving over these roads was con- 
siderable. 


Within the County a number of turnpike companies were 
chartered by the State to construct shorter roads that would 
connect a number of local towns and villages. The Smith- 
field Turnpike was to begin at Pimple Hill and extend to 
Stroudsburg, from there to Dutotsburg and into Upper 
Mt. Bethel Township. Another road was to go from Wind 
Gap to Nazareth, “by Buntz’s ‘Tavern, Nantz’s Run,” to 
Hellertown, and there meet the Springhouse, Northampton 
Town and Bethlehem Turnpike. Still a third road was to 
parallel the Delaware River to Lumberville in Bucks Coun- 
ty, and from there turn inland to Cheltenham and Willow 
Grove. We do not know whether these local roads were ever 
completed nor how many miles were in operation as toll 
roads. 


Trade on the turnpikes began to slacken in the 1830's, for 
much of their traffic was being diverted to canals. By 1840 
all road construction had virtually ended. Some companies 
abandoned their roads in later years when they were no 
longer profitable to maintain. A few, however, persisted 
until the end of the century. From the 1840's until the turn 
of the century, Pennsylvania’s road system was neglected and 
allowed to fall into disrepair. The invention of the automo- 
bile created a new demand for better roads, beginning in 
the early 1900's. Gradually, since then, our highways have 
been improved and expanded to a degree that makes the 
turnpikes of a century ago seem crude and primitive. 


The new carriers now became the canal boats, and later, 
the freight cars of the railroad. From the 1820's on, the 
canals began to replace roads, a change that was strongly 
resisted by those whose livelihoods were affected. Feeling 
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Was so strong on occasion that wagoners and road workers 
damaged construction of canal works, just as canallers at a 
later date were to sabotage the railroads. Wagoning became 
confined to local hauling, and the great freighter wagons in 
time became farm carts. ‘The passing of the wagon and turn- 
pike era was mournfully noted in this sad lament: 


Now all ye jolly wagoners who have got good wives 

Go home to your farms, and there spend your lives. 

When your corn is all cribbed, and your small grain 
is sowed, 

You'll have nothing to do but curse the railroad: 


Josiah White’s Dream 


On the bank of the Delaware River a small boy stood 
looking in wonder at a queer looking vessel moving up- 
stream. It had no sails, nor were men pulling oars to propel 
it forward. Six paddles projected from each side of the vessel, 
each set of paddles hooked up to a steam engine that drove 
them through the water in sweeping rhythm. It was the 
summer of 1787, and this was John Fitch’s boat, the first to 
be operated successfully by steam, making its way up the 
Delaware from Philadelphia to Burlington. 


The wide-eyed boy was a Quaker lad named Josiah White. 
He had been born on the Jersey side of the Delaware. Early 
in life he had shown a strong interest in mechanics. What 
impressions he gained from Fitch’s experiment are ‘uncer- 
tain, but his career came to center about rivers; making 
them navigable, constructing canals, building railroads, and 
developing the anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania. Pos- 
sibly no man was as influential in promoting thé early in- 
dustrial growth of the Lehigh Valley as Josiah White. 


The War of 1812 had shut off many goods that Americans 
imported from abroad. ‘They realized that they must develop 
their own resources, manufacture more of the things they 
needed, and venture into new lines of manufacturing. 
Strength and economic independence depended upon 
America providing the things it needed without reliance 
upon foreign sources. Josiah White shared these ideas. To his 
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mind one of the first steps was a network-of transportation 
routes linking the larger rivers of the State. Raw materials 
would then move to manufacturing centers more swiftly 
and cheaply; and a return flow of manufactured goods 
could be carried to more remote markets. Such rivers as the 
Schuylkill and Lehigh would need: to be cleared of obstacles, 
their channels deepened, and their water harnessed as power 
for mills along their banks. Larger vessels with larger cargoes 
could then navigate them successfully; cheaper transporta- 
tion would mean more goods at lower cost. Good communi- 
cations would also be to the State’s advantage in its rivalry 
for trade with the neighboring states, chiefly New York and 
Maryland. The distant parts of the State would be settled 
more quickly, communities would grow, and more people 
would find the means of earning a satisfactory living close by. 


Pennsylvania Historical & Museum Commission 


ABANDONED CANAL LOCK on an eastern Pennsylvania river 
shows construction details and use of dams so that stretches of river 
could also be used. 
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White first attempted to improve the Schuylkill River 
near his nail and wire mill at the Falls of Schuylkill. 
A great deal of effort and money went into this project, but 
public indifference and physical obstacles were so great that 
it had to be abandoned. In operating his mill, White experl- 
mented with anthracite coal, and was one of the first manu- 
facturers to burn it successfully. He saw its superiority over 
soft coal, charcoal, and wood, as a fuel for both factory and 
home. 


This led White to travel to the Mauch Chunk area from 
where the first anthracite had been mined. He founda plenti- 
ful supply of coal near the surface that could be easily dug. 
The major handicap was to find a cheap way to get it to 
Philadelphia where it could be sold at a modest price. Pros- 
pective purchasers would also have to be persuaded of its 
superior qualities and would have to be taught how to burn 
it. In 1817 White organized the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company for the purpose of making the Lehigh River navi- 
gable from Mauch Chunk to Easton. Ten thousand acres of 
coal land were then leased at Summit Hill from the Lehigh 
Coal Mine Company by White and his partners, Erskine 
Hazard and George F. A. Hauto. 


The next several years were spent on, and often in the 
river, by White and his workmen. They dragged out trees, 
leveled rocks, built sluices, dams, and “‘bear trap’’ locks, an 
invention of White’s, to get the necessary depth of eighteen 
inches of water. Their hard work spelled success, and in 1820 
the first large shipment of hard coal, 365 tons, came down 
the Lehigh to Easton, and then on to Philadelphia by river 
boat. ‘There it sold for $8.40 a ton, far below the former 
price of $20. By 1824 the black “stone” coal was in sufficient 
use to warrant a shipment of over 9,000 tons. This marked 
the real beginning of the anthracite industry, the backbone 
of Pennsylvania’s industrial might. 


Hauling the coal down from the mines to the waiting 
boats at Mauch Chunk was first done by wagons. To replace 
this slow method, White and Hazard in 1827 devised the 
“Gravity Railroad.” This was an inclined railroad on which 
the loaded wagons rolled nine miles down hill in thirty min- 
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utes. At the dock the coal was dumped mto chutes which 
loaded the arks and barges waiting to carry it downstream. 
The empty wagons could not be taken back to the mines on 
the railroad but had to be drawn uphill on a three-hour 
climb by mules. This was the beginning of the famous scenic 
“Switchback Railroad” that drew visitors by the thousands 
to the Mauch Chunk region in later years. ‘Thousands of 
dollars were saved in the first year of the “Gravity's” opera- 
tion. 


Various parts of the Lehigh from Mauch Chunk to 
Easton were impossible to navigate, particularly with heavy 
ark loads of coal. Hence the river was dammed at a number 
of points, so that loaded arks could move down river in a 
series of artificial freshets. When an ark arrived at a river 
dam, the removable logs of the dam’s temporary section 
were knocked out, and the ark was thus washed down to the 
next dam. It is interesting to note that this odd method of 
navigation was first tried during Sullivan’s Expedition of 
1779, when General Clinton gathered a large fleet of supply 
boats and rafts on a lake in New York State and sent them 
down river to Tioga Point to supply Sullivan’s Army. Gen- 
eral Andrew Porter, James Madison Porter’s father, took 
part in this adventure. In later years his son became a 
leader in the development of the Lehigh Coal trade which 
used this same method to bring its wares to market. 


When the coal boats were unloaded at Philadelphia they 
were broken up and their timbers sold. ‘his was done be- 
cause it was not practical to bring them upstream against the 
current. This was a wasteful custom that led Josiah White to 
construct the Lehigh Canal. When completed it was a rib- 
bon of water from Stoddartsville to Easton, about 47 miles 
long, sixty feet wide at the surface, and five feet deep. Where 
passage on the river was difficult, stretches of canal were dug 
along the bordering shore; thus the boat would at times be 
on the river and at times on the canal. Passage from one to 
the other, and the amount of water in the canal. were con- 
trolled by locks, gates and dams. Running parallel to both 
canal and river was the towpath on which the mules plodded 
away pulling the canal boat. 
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Larger, improved boats were built to carry not only coal, 
but grain, lumber, whiskey, iron ore, slate, lime and live- 
stock. On the return trip they brought hardware, machin- 
ery, medicines, foodstuffs, paper, furniture, and a variety of 
other items desired by the people of Northampton County 
and neighboring regions. 


The Lehigh Canal was opened in 1829 and remained in 
service for over a hundred years. It had the distinction 
of being in operation longer than any other Pennsylvania 
canal, a record that closed in 1931 when the last coal boat 
floated downstream. 


Near Mauch Chunk the Susquehanna and Lehigh Turn- 
pike connected with the canal. Another junction was at 
Easton where it joined the Delaware Division Canal going 
south, and the Morris Canal that crossed the Delaware 
River on into New Jersey. With his building of the Lehigh 
and Susquehanna Railroad in 1843, White had achieved 
his dream of a network of transportation routes: river, 
turnpike, canal and railroad. All parts of the Lehigh Valley 
were now tied together into a unified economic pattern. 
Its mineral, timber, and agricultural riches were being 
developed and profitably marketed. People moved into 
the Valley because it was more easily accessible, and the 
opportunities for earning a livelihood were multiplying. 
For this remarkable progress more than the lion’s share 
of credit belongs to the ingenious and industrious Josiah 
White. 


A Network of Canals 


Because of its favorable location at the junction of the 
Delaware and Lehigh rivers, Easton became an important 
depot where three canals connected with one another. We 
have seen how Josiah White’s Lehigh Canal brought many 
benefits to Northampton County. It must be remembered, 
however, that the final destination of most of the coal and 
other items coming down the canal was Philadelphia. Wag- 
ons and Durham river boats shared the carrying trade from 
Easton to Philadelphia. 
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However, in 1827 the first steps were taken to have a 
canal constructed between these points. ‘The original plans 
called for the canal to go beyond Easton, all the way up the 
Delaware River to Carpenter’s Point, near Port Jervis. 
There it would connect with the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal that crossed the northeastern tip of Pennsylvania into 
New York State. ‘The Delaware project was a State under- 
taking, to be financed out of State funds, under the direc- 
tion of Canal Commissioners. 


After surveys were made, it was decided not to extend 
the canal northward beyond Easton. Work began near 
Bristol in the Fall of 1827, but progress was slow. By the 
middle of 1830, 25 miles of the Delaware Division Canal 
between Bristol and New Hope were completed. ‘Three 
more years were required to finish the work between New 
Hope and Easton. 


In these years the State called upon Josiah White to 
apply his engineering skill to solving what seemed insur- 
mountable difficulties. When the Lehigh Canal had gone 


CANAL PACKETS were used for passenger travel and pleasure 
boating as well as for freight. 
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into operation in 1829, White had been anxious to see the 
Delaware Canal hurried to completion, for it would be the 
vital link from Easton to Philadelphia. White offered his 
services without cost to the State, and in 1831, he was placed 
in charge of finishing the remaining sections. 


T'wo years later, boats were moving over its entire 
length of 60 miles from Easton to Bristol. When finished, 
it was forty feet wide and five feet deep. Tolls collected 
the first year were nearly $42,000, but White predicted it 
would soon become one of the most profitable canals “on 
account of the mineral coal which must pass through it 
to the market.” How accurate this prediction was may be 
noted by 1855, when the tolls collected amounted to $389,- 
000. Its prosperity also meant prosperity to the Lehigh 
Canal, because, in effect, they formed one long artificial 
waterway from the heart of the coal country all the way to 
the Philadelphia market. 


Maintaining the canals in good working condition re- 
quired constant vigilance. Floods and freshets on the Dela- 
ware and Lehigh rivers damaged them periodically. Water 
would seep out of the canal bed, banks would cave in, 
bridges give way, and lock gates fail to work. 


An exciting incident occured in January 1839, when 
the Lehigh, swollen and raging, forced a breach in the 
Lehigh Dam and threatened to wash it away. The dam held, 
but it was feared it would be destroyed if hit again by a tor- 
rent of water. ‘To save the dam, the people of Easton, 
under the direction of Solon Chapin, toiled for six weeks in 
the dead of winter hauling and dumping load after load of 
stone to buttress it. Their hard labor was rewarded, for 
in April when a second flood struck it, the dam stood firm. 


The Morris Canal was a New Jersey waterway that 
terminated at Phillipsburg, therefore of importance to 
Easton. It was about 102 miles long, providing an all-water 
route from the “Forks of the Delaware” across New Jersey 
to Jersey City and New York. Easton was thus provided with 
connections to the principal port on the Atlantic Coast that 
was outstripping Philadelphia as the leading commercial 
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center. New York thus became another market area for 
Pennsylvania products; sizable quantities of goods were 
also unloaded at the New Jersey towns of Hackettstown, 
Patterson, Bloomfield and Newark, through which the canal 
flowed. 


Easton had still another connection with New York, 
though more indirect. Boats moving south on the Delaware 
Canal toward Bristol could cross the river and enter the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal at Bordentown, New Jersey. 
They would pass by Trenton and come to the Raritan 
River, thence proceed to New Brunswick, and from there 
they traversed the river and Staten Island Sound to New 
York. Larger boats that navigated the open water around 
New York were used on this canal, hence it was made wider 
and deeper than most, being 75 feet across and 7 feet deep. 


One of the most important steps that led to Easton's 
becoming an important small city was the building of a 
covered bridge across the Delaware back in 1806. ‘This 
meant a great deal to travelers from New Jersey, New York 
and New England aiming to settle in the newly opened 
Northwest Territory. They could now cross the Delaware 
without the long waiting occasioned by overworked ferry 
boats, and livestock could move across without the danger 
of drowning in the river or without wasting a lot of time 
and effort in keeping them together. Soon Easton became 
a focus point for the westward moving migration. Hundreds 
and hundreds of wagons passed through the village, thous- 
ands of people stopped to purchase supplies. 


As a result, Easton business prospered. One business 
house of these early days is still prospering on Easton's 
square. Back in 1785 Christian Bixler, son of Swiss imm1- 
grants of Reading, founded the Bixler Jewelry Store. To- 
day this Easton business is said to be the oldest jewelry 
house in America. 


By 1840 Easton was the hub from which radiated two 
navigable rivers, three busy canals, several good turnpikes, 
and a number of lesser roads. It was the market town for 
the surrounding countryside as well as an exchange point 
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for goods in transit. Gradually it was becoming more and 
more the metropolis, the economic, social, and_ political 
center of the region. 


Town life was becoming more varied and colorful with 
the arrival of newcomers who spoke and acted differently 
than the old-time inhabitants. There was more bustle and 
movement as boats, coaches, and wagons arrived and de- 
parted with passengers and freight. Hotels and taverns and 
lodging houses catered to the needs of the travelers. Along 
the river fronts appeared boatmen’s hostels and saloons to 
furnish rest and refreshment for the canallers. Stables for 
the mules stood nearby. Here, not only the mules, but the 
young boys who drove and cared for them—“mule skin- 
ners’— bedded down for the night after a long day walking 
weary miles along the towpath. 


THE ANCHOR INN at Walnutport was a famous stopping point 
for Lehigh Canal boat crews a century ago. 


Easton Express 
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The riverfront was a rough and boisterous place, for 
life on the canal produced men who had to be tough and 
resourceful. Some of the “wild Irish” who had dug the 
canals became boatmen, repair men and lock tenders. ‘There 
was a good deal of brawling and fighting, for commonly 
canallers were described as “men who would rather fight 
than eat.” 


The Boatmen Go on Strike 


The early years of the 1840’s were years of hardship. 
The effects of the Panic of 1837 were still being felt. Un- 
certainty and depression prevailed commonly in business 
and industrial enterprises. Although this was long before 
the appearance of effective labor unions, labor disputes had 
occurred and workingmen were beginning to cooperate 
for their own interests. An outstanding instance of this 
took place in the summer of 1843 when the canal boatmen 
went on strike. 


Feeling the pinch of hard times, the underpaid boatmen 
who operated the coal boats from Mauch Chunk to Easton 
and Bristol, agreed to strike until they received an addi- 
tional twenty-three cents for every ton of coal they carried. 
The coal companies declared they could not afford to pay 
this extra charge, for they had to meet the competition of 
cheap coal from other sources. They considered the boat- 
men’s demand unreasonable, and accused them of breaking 
their contracts. Unable to come to any agreement, the 
strikers moored their boats and forcibly stopped other 
boats from moving. 


For many weeks all shipping was paralyzed. Not a boat 
moved. At Easton and other key canal points, bands of 
canallers armed with clubs and firearms stood ready to en- 
force the strike. Cow bells sounded the alarm if anyone at- 
tempted to move a boat, the “strike breaker” being kicked, 
clubbed, or thrown into the canal. A newspaper noted that 
400 armed boatmen were in Easton late in July when agents 
of the coal companies were holding conferences with the 
leaders of the strike. This newspaper stated, ‘‘For us, in the 
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city, it is of course an object to get coal as cheap as possible, 
but we do not ask it at the expense of the sweat and blood of 
the poor miners and boatmen.” 


- With no settlement in sight, and angered by the violence 
of the striking canallers, the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company took a drastic step. It announced it would shut 
down its mines, discharge miners, lock tenders, and laborers, 
draw the water out of the Lehigh Canal, and go out of 
business. This broke the strike, for it would have meant 
the loss of means of livelihood for hundreds of persons. ‘The 
boatmen were compelled to go back to work without get- 
ting the raise they asked. 


The long tie-up at the height of the shipping season 
meant that less coal went to market than had been shipped 
the previous year. Coal tonnage moved on the canal had 
been steadily increasing, but the total of 267,826 tons ship- 
ped in 1843 was a little less than in 1842, and much less 
than had been predicted. The coal companies were hurt 
by the strike, but the boatmen suffered most by the long 
period of idleness. It was the opinion of the coal company 
officials that the boatmen “were in a worse condition at the 
end of the season than they would have been if they had 
honored their contracts.” 


River Lore in Mid-Century 


Northampton County is bounded on three sides by 
water, so quite naturally waterways have played an im- 
portant part in the history of the County. 


Even before the settlement at the Forks had been 
founded, pines and hemlocks were being cut down in the 
forests bordering the Delaware, lashed into rafts and floated 
downstream. At Philadelphia the giant timbers were hewn 
and used to build ship hulls, planking, and masts. The first 
raft is believed to have gone downstream in 1746, and for 
over a century, every spring when rains swelled the river, 
fleets of rafts, either of sawed lumber or logs, floated down 
from its upper reaches. Sawmills sprang up along the major 
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tributary streams and at river towns ta cut timber into 
joists, boards and shingles. 


Navigating a raft took skill and stamina. ‘Tricky cur- 
rents, shallows, rifts and rocks constantly threatened to 
wreck a raft, spilling its crew into cold turbulent water. 
Rafting pilots mastered the moods of the Delaware, but the 
stretch they feared most was Foul Rift. One old pilot has 
stated that just below this point a boat regularly met the 
rafts, bringing whiskey to fortify the raftsmen shaken by 
the ordeal of passing through the Rift. 


Easton became a depot where rafts “tied up.” Buyers 
would inspect the timber in them, and much was bought 
here to be used for local construction. After the bridges 
were built across the river at Easton, the pilots resuming 
the trip downstream had the hazardous task of maneuver- 
ing the rafts between the piers. Added to this difficulty was 
the strong current caused by the Lehigh River emptying 
into the Delaware at the Forks. 


The 1840's saw rafting reach its peak. Its decline there- 
after was partly caused by the coming of the railroads that 
penetrated into the lumbering country, by the dwindling 
forest resources, and by the lumbering boom on the upper 
Susquehanna River after the Civil War. It should also be 
remembered that wood was being replaced by other ma- 
terials in some types of construction; for instance, the metal 
steamship was pushing the wooden sailing vessel off the 
seas. Rafts did not disappear suddenly, but their numbers 
yearly diminished until by the end of the century they 
were rarely to be seen on the Delaware. 


Other vessels that shared the river were the flatboats and 
Durham boats. The flatboat was an ungainly vessel, some- 
thing like a floating oblong box, forty to fifty feet long, seven 
feet wide, and about three feet deep. Some were used as 
ferries before the day of bridges. With a long pole the ferry- 
man would “pole” the boat across, but this was a laborious 
method. At some ferries wires were strung overhead across 
the river and the flatboad was pulled across by means of 
pulleys. 
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Spring freshets damaged and washed away ferry boats, 
particularly the floods of 1841 and 1862. The last was a 
major disaster. The river raced 42 feet high at Easton, carry- 
ing along with it boats, bridges, houses, barns, logs, live- 
stock, and canal installations. The Lehigh also ran wild, 
bursting its bounds, ripping out the canal, and battering 
down all the bridges between Mauch Chunk and Easton. 


When the river was tranquil, the graceful, gliding, 
canoe-like Durham boat of shallow draft was a pretty sight 
to see. Its dimensions were about sixty feet in length, eight 
feet wide, three feet deep, and fashioned with a flattened 
canoe-type keel. It was equipped with a sweeping steering 
oar over thirty feet long and rowing oars eighteen feet in 
length. On either side was a walking board and in the 
bow was a sleeping cabin. With their cargoes of ore, flour, 
grain, whiskey and other goods, they floated downstream, 
singly and sometime in fleets. The average load was about 
fifteen tons, although larger boats could carry as much as 
twenty tons. Occasionally the Durham boatmen rigged up 
sails to gain greater speed. Returning upstream was a slower 
trip, the cargo rarely more than two tons, for the boatmen 
had to “pole” the boat against the current. Durham boats 
used the Delaware and Morris canals occasionally, but it 
was not customary. [heir numbers became less after the 
1840's, the last trip being made in 1865. 


Steamboating on the upper Delaware was of short dura- 
tion and not successful. A small side-wheeler, the “Major 
C. Barnett,” was put into operation between Easton and 
Lambertville in 1852, there to connect with the Belvidere 
and Delaware Railroad that ran to Trenton. The stretch of 
river between Easton and Lambertville proved too shallow, 
and the rapids at several points too difficult to negotiate. A 
smaller stern-wheel vessel, “the Reindeer,” was tried, but 
abandoned along with the “Barnet” after several months. 


Another attempt was made to cover a different river 
route, this time northward, in 1859. The “Alfred Thomas” 
was a small steamboat of about one hundred tons built in 
Easton to operate between Easton, Belvidere and Port Jer- 
vis. Its maiden journey was made early in March when it 





Charles P. Maxwell 


EXPLOSION OF THE “ALFRED THOMAS” put an end to plans 
for steam navigation of the Delaware. From a once famous old print. 


left its dock with about a hundred passengers and chugged 
off upstream to the cheers of many onlookers. After a noon- 
day stop it continued upstream. It met difficulties at some 
rapids, causing the engineer to put on steam in order to 
pass through. He built up pressure beyond the capacity of 
the boiler, and there was a sudden explosion. ‘The boat 
blew apart, passengers and crew were tossed into the river, 
killed, injured or drowned. It was a horrible catastrophe 
that saddened many homes and put an end to any further 
plans to develop steam navigation on the river. 


It is doubtful, even if this tragedy had not occurred, 
whether steam navigation would have proved successful. 
Over the years the Delaware and other streams have steadily 
become shallower, the water level dropping with regularity. 
Clearing out obstacles, widening and deepening channels 
to make passage possible, would have been much too costly, 
and not practical. The railroad had replaced the river as 
a system of transportation. 


The New Immigrants 


Europe’s distresses have been America’s gains. Much of 
our history may be better understood if we know the con- 
ditions in European countries that led so many of their 
people to cross the Atlantic Ocean in the 19th century. 
Between 1830 and 1850 nearly 24% million immigrants 
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from the British Isles, Germany, the Netherlands, and the 
Scandinavian countries came to America. Poverty, misery, 
class distinctions, undemocratic governments, famine, and 
starvation drove many of them to a country where brighter 
Opportunities beckoned. 


In this young, developing, and expanding country there 
were many tasks that needed laborers and workingmen. 
New industries required workers, canals had to be dug, 
and railroad beds laid down. Some manufacturers sent 
agents to Europe to engage workers to come to America. The 
factory was replacing the home and small shop as the place 
of production. City and town life could absorb many 
domestic servants in the households of the wealthy. Western 
lands lay ready for settling at very modest cost. 


From its founding, Pennsylvania had always been a 
favorite place for newcomers. Most of these had been Eng- 
lish and Germans, but there were many settlers from Scot- 
land, Northern Ireland, and Wales moving in with them. 
In the 1820’s, new arrivals from Ireland, the Celtic or 
Catholic Irish, were increasing. The first known celebration 
of the Catholic Mass in Northampton County took place in 
a rented house on South Fifth Street, Easton, in 1834, 
though St. Bernard’s Parish was founded as early as 1829. 
St. Bernard’s Church was built in 1836. Political dis- 
turbances in later years, followed by the failures of potato 
crops that caused famines in the 1840's, impelled Irishmen 
to leave the “Ould Sod” by the hundreds of thousands. Be- 
tween 1840 and 1860 an estimated 14% million Celtic Irish 
came to America. They were poor, unskilled laborers, for 
the most part, hence they were drawn to the industrial 
towns and cities for a livelihood. At the same time many 
Protestant families from Wales moved to Pennsylvania. By 
1890 the Irish constituted the largest group of foreign-born 
persons in the State. 


The period of the new Irish and Welsh migrations came 
at the time when important transportation and industrial 
changes were taking place in the Lehigh Valley. There was 
work for the newcomers digging canal ditches, hauling 
stone, cutting timber, laying road foundations and railroad 
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tracks. Lime was here to be dug and burned, slate to be 
quarried, coal to be mined, and iron furnaces to be tended. 
A few men had had experience in these occupations in their 
home countries, particularly the Welshmen, who were 
skilled in quarrying, mining, and iron making. 


The presence of so many persons of different nationali- 
tries, languages, customs, and religions was bound to bring 
about changes. They performed much of the labor, they 
contributed their skills, they added to our population, 
and they gave cultural diversity and color to Pennsylvania 
life. Some of their descendants have become community 
leaders, respected locally and nationally for outstanding 
talents and achievements. In the mid-1800’s, however, 
doubts were cast upon the desirability of having so many 
foreign-born enter the country. Some had difficulty in 
adopting American ways and ideals. ‘hey were a source of 
cheap labor, a fact that brought down wage rates for the 
native American worker. Many came from poverty-stricken 
areas in the “old country.” Slum conditions frequently 
developed where numbers of immigrants settled. In the big 
cities they came to be controlled by political bosses. As is 
usual in any large unregulated immigration, there were 
criminals among them. Opposition to this unchecked flow 
from abroad became bitter. Fears were expressed that the 
new comers would outnumber the native-born Americans 
and that they would soon control the country. Most of them 
were Roman Catholics and this, in the case of certain ele- 
ments of the Protestant population, added to the resent- 
ment against them. 


To “preserve America for Americans” several groups 
proposed such measures as limiting the number of immi- 
grants, and denying them citizenship and the vote for many 
years. More violent action was taken by a few zealots who 
burned Catholic churches, rectories and convents, and at- 
tacked members of the clergy. This anti-foreign feeling of 
the 1840’s and 1850’s was known as “‘Nativism.” It was 
a shockingly unfortunate page in our history. Luckily it 
soon faded away as the problems of Negro slavery and sec- 
tional rivalry became the outstanding issues in the years 
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just before the Civil War. But the changes brought about 
by heavy immigration were not ended, for we shall see 
that another wave of newcomers from central and south- 
eastern Europe began arriving in the 1890’s and continued 
coming for many years thereafter. 


Easton in Mid-Century 


The earliest settlers at the ‘Forks’ would have rubbed 
their eyes in amazement and disbelief if they could have 
returned to visit the County a century later. They would 
have noted the forests giving way to broad cultivated fields 
and orchards. Pack trails had been replaced by roads and 
turnpikes; rampaging rivers had been made _ navigable, 
bridged, and were now bordered by canals on which moved 
immense quantities of goods. Dug out of the once remote 
mountains came tons of “black diamonds” to warm homes 
and turn the wheels of smoking factories in distant places 
and along the lower Lehigh. 


Many farmhouses now dotted the countryside. Small 
settlements had expanded into bustling towns, and new 
settlements had appeared inhabited by people of diverse 
nationalities. The growth of the towns was largely in- 
fluenced by the expanding operations of the young indus- 
tries—iron, coal, cement, zinc and slate—for ever increasing 
numbers of workers were being attracted to the areas where 
these natural deposits were to be found. Town populations 
rapidly doubled in some instances,.and it was not long be- 
fore certain towns came to be known popularly as “slate,” 
“coal,” or “cement” towns. All of the new towns were 
located on some route of transportation—the canal, a good 
road, or railroad, for ease of access played a great part in 
a town’s prosperity. 


By the eve of the Civil War many changes had taken 
place at Easton. It was no longer a rural county seat but a 
thriving industrial and commercial center of over 5,000 
persons. Streets had been widened, paved, and illuminated 
at night with gas lamps. Flag-stone pavements had replaced 
footpaths in front of new brick houses. Fire companies 
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had been established and police protection given Easton’s 
citizens. Water and sewer systems had been installed, and 
pigs and goats that once roamed the streets were now pen- 


ned up. : 


Up on the heights, Lafayette College was a flourishing 
institution of the liberal arts, and in 1853 a public school 
system patterned after that of Philadelphia was begun. For 
current reading there were two daily and six weekly news- 
papers. But only one of the latter was still published in Ger- 
man. In addition to the Lutheran, Reformed, and Presby- 
terian churches built in its early period, Easton now had 
over a dozen churches of several denominations. Financial 
affairs were handled by two banks on the Square, and 
a thriving insurance company offered Eastonians protec- 
tion against loss by fire. Northampton’s first Agricultural 
Fair was held at Easton in 1853, but later moved to a more 
central location at Nazareth. 


Easton’s connections with the metropolitan areas of 
Philadelphia, New Jersey, and New York, were multiplied 
in the 1850’s by the coming of the railroad. In this decade 
the Belvidere and Delaware Railroad, the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, and the Central Railroad of New Jersey came to 
town. Even earlier than this, in 1848, Easton had been 
linked by telegraph with the outside world. ‘Transportation 
and communication were speeding up, an accelerated tempo 
that was also to be found in the numerous mills and fac- 
tories that appeared in recent years. 


A catalog of Easton’s industrial plants in this period in- 
cluded iron and brass foundries, forges, saw mills and grist 
mills, rope works, axle works, soap and candle manutfac- 
tories, cooperage shops, tanneries, brickyards, breweries, 
distilleries and makers of farm equipment. Instead of being 
primarily a transfer point in the shipment of many com- 
modities, Easton was consuming a goodly portion of the raw 
materials and processing them into a multitude of finished 
articles. South Easton, laid out in 1833 by the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, became a borough in 1840, 
and by 1860 it had over 1500 inhabitants. Most of the in- 
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dustrial plants were located here along the river and it 
was the busy hub of the canal traffic. 


Nearby, up the river at Glendon, iron furnaces that had 
been built in the 1840’s employed several hundred persons. 
Principally responsible for this settlement was William 
Firmstone, born in Shropshire, England in 1810. At the 
age of 25 Firmstone came to America and built one of the 
first hot-blast iron furnaces in this country in southern 
Ohio. His business there was not successful, but soon he 
was hired by Charles Jackson, Jr., of Boston to select a site 
for a new undertaking. He decided upon the “flat” along 
the Lehigh up the river from Easton in 1842, and super- 
vised the building of two large furnaces. At Glendon, which 
became a borough in 1868, a busy industrial community 
grew up. 


Bethlehem Changes Character 


It was inevitable that Bethlehem should also experience 
a decided change of character in this era. Its old-world 
character as a quiet, quaint place peopled by simple, plain, 
devout Moravians, was disappearing as trade, industry, new 
means of transportation, and newcomers, pressed into the 
community to give it a more varied flavor. By 1860 it had 
about 5000 inhabitants, and the suburbs of West Bethlehem 
and South Bethlehem had grown up on its borders. Domi- 
nation by the Moravian church had been surrendered in 
1844 when it abandoned the system of only leasing property 
and land, and instead allowed for outright purchase. 
Coupled with this came the transfer of governing powers 
from the hands of the Moravian church leaders to an elected 
borough council. ‘Thus the “exclusive system” of landhold- 
ing and civil authority maintained for a century by the 
Moravians was abolished. 


Parts of Bethlehem, around the old Moravian build- 
ings and a few residential spots, still retained some qualities 
of the earlier mode of life. But modern, cheaper and differ- 
ently styled houses began to surround the handsome old 
Moravian buildings, new streets were being laid out, and a 
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private company became the owner of the town waterworks 
that had operated since 1754—the first public water works 
in America. 


Churches of other faiths appeared, and the fraternal 
leanings of the townsmen were symbolized by the Masonic 
Hall, Odd Fellow’s Hall and Citizen’s Hall. The tradition 
of good music long associated with Bethlehem resulted in 
a Concert Hall where local musical organizations offered 
programs ranging from the sacred and classical to the rous- 
ing tunes of brass bands. Like Easton, Bethlehem too had 
its fire companies, police force, gas street lights, and its 
newspapers. Moravian College and Theological Seminary, 
and the Moravian Seminary and College for Women were 
well established institutions. Lehigh University had not 
yet been founded, but it was becoming apparent that the 
newer, technical aspects of industries were going to require 
specially trained persons to successfully operate them. Le- 
high University began its mountain-side career in 1866. 


PEACEFUL BETHLEHEM in 1852, as portrayed in the sketch- 
book of Rufus A. Grider, noted local Moravian artist of the period. 
From the original water color painting in the Moravian Archives 
collection. 


By permission of the Archives Committee of the Moravian Church, Bethlehem 
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The company that was to bring Bethlehem industrial 
prominence, the Bethlehem Steel Company, had its small 
beginnings on the eve of the Civil War, hence its history 
rightly belongs to a later period. There were, however, 
numerous other thriving establishments, concentrated most- 
ly in South Bethlehem, that threw off dust and din and 
a pall of smoke. Here were zinc and iron works, carriage 
and piano factories, woolen mills, saw and grist mills, tan- 
nery, brewery, machine shops, and a barrel manufacturer. 
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Pennsylvania Historical & Museum Commission 


CENTRAL MORAVIAN CHURCH, Bethlehem, was built 1803-06 
by spare-time work of the Brethren, marking the change from the 
choir system of early times when Moravians worshipped in their 
own choir houses, the Chapel, and the Gemeinhaus. 
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Both South Bethlehem and West Bethlehem had greater in- 
dustrial growth than Bethlehem proper, a fact that allowed 
the older region to retain traces of its Moravian individu- 
ality as the years wore on. 


Ore, lumber, zinc, coal and limestone were unloaded 
from boats coming down the canal. But the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad was now seriously competing with the canal 
as a carrier of freight. At Bethlehem it made connections 
with the North Pennsylvania Railroad for Philadelphia. 
This quickest route to Philadelphia was begun in 1857. 
The journey took about two and a half hours. ‘Today we 
do not think of Bethlehem and the Lehigh Valley north- 
ward from it as vacation country. Yet less than a hundred 
years ago it had a reputation as a resort area that attracted 
many visitors from larger cities. It was easy to reach and 
its excellent accommodations and food were famous. ‘T'ramp- 
ing the rolling hills, or leisurely riding a packet boat, the 
vacationer found much here to delight and relax him. Some 
came to rest and recuperate from illness, and nursing homes 
and sanitariums ministered to convalescents and invalids. 


The old Bethlehem visualized by Zinzendorf and estab- 
lished by Spangenberg, was no more. Bethlehem became a 
new and different city. 
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Chapter XI 


The Great Change Gains Momentum 


Tue LAST HALF of the 19th century continued the 
many changes in the County’s life that began before the 
Civil War. After the latter event, however, the “big change” 
suddenly gained enormous momentum. Everything from 
politics to home life was affected as a new age began to dawn. 


Political Leaders for a Troubled Nation 


With the founding of Northampton County in the 
1750’s we identified William Parsons, David Martin, Na- 
thaniel Vernon, Lewis Gordon and others, as the leading 
figures of the community at the Ferks of the Delaware. 
Now, after a century had passed, Northampton County was 
securely established, and leadership passed to three men 
who gained national prominence. 


James Madison Porter was born near Norristown in 
1793 and as a youth had assisted his father, General Andrew 
Porter, in his duties as surveyor-general of Pennsylvania. 
The son studied law in Reading and Lancaster, and even 
before he was 20 he settled in Philadelphia to practice his 
profession. There he gained prominence by forming a 
company of militia to defend the city against the threats 
of the British fleet in the War of 1812. 


In 1818 he moved to Easton when he was appointed 
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Northampton County Commissioners 


ANDREW H. REEDER and JAMES MADISON PORTER. The 
portraits of these two national leaders have honored places in the 
County Court House. 


State deputy attorney-general for Northampton County. 
His phenomenal memory and unusual eloquence soon won 
him recognition, and in 1828 he succeeded Samuel Sit- 
greaves as the leading lawyer of the County. 


A decade later Pennsylvania was framing a new con- 
stitution for its government, and for a time Porter presided 
over the body of men writing the Constitution of 1838. 
As a staunch, conservative Democrat he was appointed 
U. S. Secretary of War in 1843 by President John Tyler. 
This position he held only nine months because the Whig- 
controlled U. S. Senate refused to approve his appoint- 
ment. In 1849 he was elected to the State Legislature where 
his keen knowledge of law won him the chairmanship of 
the Judiciary Committee. Four years later he was elected 
as presiding judge over a judicial district covering Wayne, 
Pike, Monroe and Carbon counties. Two years later, poor 
health and the demands of his many private activities led 
him to resign from the bench. A quick glimpse at his 
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diverse interests proves him to have been a citizen of out- 
standing abilities. 


Porter had been the principal figure in founding Lafay- 
ette College in 1826. For twenty-five years he was chair- 
man of its board of trustees and a generous donor to its 
support, as well as its learned professor of law and political 
economy. Easton’s position as a transportation center owed 
much to the work of Judge Porter; he was president of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, the Belvidere and Dela- 
ware Railroad Company, and the Easton Delaware Bridge 
Company. In addition, he established the Dime Savings 
Institute and helped in founding the Farmers and Mechan- 
ics Institute of Easton. His busy and productive career 
ended midway through the Civil War in 1862. 


The name of Andrew H. Reeder appeared frequently in 
the newspapers of the 1850's. Born in Easton in 1807, he 
studied law and became very active in politics as a Demo- 
crat. He became a lawyer in 1828 under the tutoring of 
Peter Ihrie, who next year was elected to Congress. Reeder 
soon ranked as one of the foremost American lawyers of 
his time, and also became a noted political orator. 


In 1854 Reeder gained national fame when President 
Franklin Pierce appointed him the first governor for the 
Kansas Territory. In this region, newly acquired from the 
Indians, Reeder was to supervise the formation of its gov- 
ernment and the election of a territorial delegate to Con- 
eress. Control of Kansas was sought by those who wished 
to keep it free of slavery, and by others from neighboring 
Missouri and southern states who approved of slavery. Gov- 
ernor Reeder favored letting the residents decide by vote 
whether slavery was to be allowed or not. Feeling was very 
intense on this issue; within a few years it was to help bring 
on the Civil War. 


Electing the territorial legislature and selecting a capitol 
for Kansas brought on a bloody conflict between the pro- 
slavery and anti-slavery forces. Matters got beyond Gover- 
nor Reeder’s control; some authorities charge him with 
being too deeply involved in Kansas land speculation, and 
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assert he was not a capable executive. President Pierce re- 
moved him from office but he remained in Kansas to be 
elected by the anti-slavery forces as the territorial delegate 
to Congress, and then as senator. But Kansas’ request to 
join the Union at this time was rejected, hence Reeder 
never took his seat in the U. S. Senate. 


He returned to Easton in 1857 to resume his law prac- 
tice and to renew his political activity. His Opposition to 
slavery swung him over into the Republican party, and 
in 1860 he headed the Pennsylvania delegation to the Re- 
publican convention at Chicago that nominated Abraham 
Lincoln for the presidency. ‘The Republican party asserted 
it was opposed to the spread of slavery into any areas where 
it did not then exist. When war came, Reeder turned 
down Lincoln’s offer to appoint him as a brigadier-general 
because of age, but he ardently supported the Union cause 
before his death in 1864. 


A third man of note was Richard Brodhead, a member 
of one of the oldest families of the region, and like Porter 
and Reeder, a lawyer by profession. After graduation from 
Lafayette College he studied law and became associated 
with Porter. He was elected to the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly as a Democrat in 1838, then in 1841 became treas- 
urer of Northampton County, and from 1843 to 1848 
he served as a member of the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives. During the critical years between 1851 and 1857 
he sat in the U. S. Senate. There one of his outstanding 
acts was to sponsor the law establishing the U. S. Court of 
Claims, an important court in our system of justices Ele} 
too, died during the war, in 1863 at Easton. 


The Local Impact of Civil War ” 


Able leadership was urgently needed during these years 
in Northampton County and throughout the country, for 
the American people were on the edge of a crisis. The 
new nation that had been born on Pennsylvania soil in 
1776 and that had expanded so prosperously in the follow- 
ing years was now, in the 1850's, in danger of being split 
apart. 
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Photo by William G. MckKelvy 


COUNTY COURT HOUSE, with its handsome ‘Greek Revival” 
pillared front, was built in 1860-61. 
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Our land was too extensive, its climate and topography 
too varied, for all its parts to grow uniformly and alike. 
From Maryland southward people lived a more rural life. 
‘There were some small farms, but the mainstay of that 
region’s economy were the vast plantations of tobacco and 
cotton worked by Negro slaves. 


One issue which the southerners felt keenly was their 
right to move freely into the new territories opening up 
in the West, taking with them their slaves with which to 
cultivate new plantations. Great areas of land in the south- 
west and far west were acquired as a result of the Mexican 
War in 1848. The question of whether slavery should be 
permitted in the new regions became the prime issue of 
debate after 1848. 


In contrast to the South, the North abounded in small 
farms producing all types of foodstuffs. Slaves were few, 
and each farm family performed its own necessary chores. 
In Northampton County, for example, there were less than 
a dozen slaves in 1800, and by 1820 not a soul in the whole 
County was held in bondage. In the North, too, towns were 
more numerous; most of the large cities were above the 
Mason-Dixon line. Nearly all of the immigrants settled 
in the northeast or struck out for the upper Mississippi. 
frontier. As a consequence, population was much greater 
in the north. Class distinctions were fast fading, although 
an aristocracy based upon wealth from industry began to 
flourish in the north. The north benefited most by the 
networks of roads, canals, and railroads; mills and factories 
seemed to be rising everywhere. 


The North’s anti-slavery campaign had begun in the 
1830's, but by the 1850’s it became a highly emotional, fiery 
crusade of righteous anger. The climax came with the 
triumph of the newly-formed Republican party that 
elected Abraham Lincoln president in 1860. This party 
favored high tariffs, (which would benefit the industrial 
North), and opposed any further spread of slavery. It was 
committed to the principle that no state or group of states 
had the right to secede from the Union. However, that is 
exactly what a number of southern states, led by South 
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Carolina, did early in 1861, for they believed their welfare 
would be better served if they separated and formed them- 
selves into a new nation—the Confederacy. War came in 
April 1861, when southern forces seized federal property 
and fired upon Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor when 
federal troops refused to surrender. President Lincoln 
then asked for 75,000 volunteers to help put down the re- 
bellion. 


Northampton’s residents shared in the widespread hope 
that war might be avoided. It seemed unthinkable that 
Americans should fight one another. As war clouds low- 
ered, mass peace meetings were held at which pleas for com- 
promise were heard—the olive branch of peace was ex- 
tended southward. This attitude changed, however, when 
the southern states seceded and her troops fired on Fort 
Sumter. 


Shocked by this action, a mass meeting of indignant citi- 
zens was held on the square in Easton the next day—April 
13, 1861. Appeals were made for 3-month volunteers, and 
within a short time four companies were organized at 
Easton and one at Bethlehem. Quickly they were mustered 
into service as part of the First Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Volunteers. Other companies rapidly volunteered for 3- 
year enlistments during the summer of 1861. Among the 
new units was one made up solely of Northampton County 
men, the 153rd Regiment, ‘““Northampton’s Own.” 


To the despair of everyone the war did not end abruptly 
but dragged on into 1862 and 1863. Payments, or bounties, 
were offered as inducements for men to serve in the army; 
the County raised over $1,100,000 for this purpose. Finan- 
cial support was also given in the form of special taxes and 
the purchase of war bonds. Finally the draft was adopted, 
taking a quota of 8,000 men from this district. In Civil War 
days draftees could hire substitutes to take their places, a 
privilege that 250 men of the district availed themselves; 
over 2,000 were excused from service for various other rea- 
sons. Before the war ended a training camp—Camp Wash- 
ington—was established at Easton. From all of Pennsyl- 
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vania nearly 338,000 men went into service; one-tenth of 
this number were killed. 


In such major battles as Antietam, South Mountain, 
Gettysburg, and in the Wilderness Campaign, Northamp- 
ton troops endured the ugliness and horrors of war, suffered 
sickness, wounds, and imprisonment. Many never return- 
ed. A wave of relief swept the land when the conflict ended 
on April 9, 1865, almost four years to the day from the 
firing of the opening gun in Charleston harbor. 


The Railroad Fever 


The coming of the railroad to Northampton County 
has been noted in an earlier chapter. Mention has been 
made of the mule-powered “Gravity Railroad” at Mauch 
Chunk, built by Josiah White to carry coal to the arks 
and canal boats operating on the Lehigh River. The hey- 
day of rail transportation, however, resulted from a number 
of other factors, some of which owed their origin to the 
Civil War. 


By that time the steam engine had proved itself the 
most efficient motive power for pulling a string of freight 
cars. ‘Ihe quality of iron and steel had improved so that 
better constructed cars and engines could be made, and 
durable tracks could stand the pounding of heavy loads with 
fewer accidents. Expanding industries and growing towns 
were demanding speedier transportation. The railroad met 
the demand so well that slowly the canals and turnpikes 
began to fade. Despite the opposition from these transpor- 
tation systems, and numerous prejudices and fears, railroad 
construction made headway in the 1830’s, aided partly by 
State funds to finance it. Over 300 miles of track were in 
operation in 1836; this increased to 2,600 miles by 1860, 
and construction continued at rapid pace until about 1870. 
By then all parts of Pennsylvania were interlaced by a net- 
work of rails. As the century closed, 10,700 miles of tracks 
were in use. 


Northampton County had its first railway service in 
1852 with the opening of the Central Railroad of New 
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Jersey running from Elizabeth, New Jersey to Phillipsburg. 
No railroad bridge spanned the Delaware at that time, but 
Easton hailed the opening of the line with a gala celebra- 
tion, for it provided a quick route to the New York market. 
Two years later the Belvidere and Delaware Railroad was 
finished, supplementing the Central line. At a later date it 
was absorbed by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Work on the first section of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road from Easton to Allentown had begun in 1851, but not 
until 1867 was the completed road to Wilkes-Barre opened 
for traffic. James M. Porter remained company president 
until the general offices were transferred from Easton to 
Philadelphia in 1856. Associated with him in the financing 
and construction of the road was Asa Packer, about whom 
more will be said in another place. Some idea of the Lehigh 
Valley's role as a coal railroad can be seen early in its career 
when in 1859 it carried more than half a million tons of 
coal to market. In the 1870's the Lehigh Valley extended its 
lines and absorbed a number of smaller railroads. ‘Though 
it carried many products and served many communities, it 
is quite apparent why it is commonly referred to as the 
“Route of the Black Diamond.” 


Bethlehem in 1857 became the northern terminus of 


RAILROAD TRACKS along the Delaware, Lehigh and other 
streams in the County were laid mainly between 1850 and 1870. 


Photo by William G. McKelvy 
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the North Pennsylvania Railroad, a 55-mile line from 
Philadelphia. This provided the best transportation be- 
tween the Lehigh Valley and the Quaker City. In addition, 
Bethlehem became important as the junction of the North 
Pennsylvania going southward and the Lehigh Valley head- 
ing north and east. 


Other lines ran through the northern part of the County 
in subsequent years such as the Lehigh and New England 
Railroad, the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, 
the Northampton and Bath Railroad, and numerous others. 
The last-named was incorporated in 1861. Some idea of the 
railroad fever can be gained from the prospectus that its 
promoters issued, which claimed that the line would pene- 
trate an area where “ore was in great abundance” and 
“mines would be opened on every farm from Bath to Beth- 





Lehigh Valley Railroad 


“THE DELAWARE” was probably the first locomotive built ex- 
pressly for the Lehigh Valley Railroad (1855). 


lehem.” Promises like these helped develop a fever for 
speculating in railroad stocks, and lots of small investors 
sometimes got hurt when promises failed to materialize. 
By and large, however, the period of rapid railway expan- 
sion brought great, new opportunities to industry. 


The Industrial Revolution Changes County Life 


The term “Industrial Revolution” has many meanings, 
but it does not mean a sudden uprising. The Industrial 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad 


THE BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS was “the handsomest train in 
the world” as it appeared at its inauguration in 1896 for the Lehigh 
Valley’s 50th anniversary. 


Revolution was a series of gradual changes in the ways arti- 
cles were manufactured, in new means of transportation 
and communication, and new methods of business. 


First in the textile industry, and then in the iron and 
steel industry, important inventions were made in quick 
succession. They produced new products, multiplied out- 
put, improved quality, and thus created a demand for more 
raw materials. As a result mining of coal, iron ore and cop- 
per, and large-scale lumbering grew more intensive during 
the post-Civil War period. Construction of factories, houses, 
railway equipment and ships, also absorbed vast quantities 
of these basic materials. ‘The enormous demands of the 
Civil War had started a process of industrial change that 
did not end at Appomattox. 


Soon “mass production” of goods by machines largely 
replaced the old, slow, painstaking work of craftsmen. Fac- 
tories employing hundreds and even thousands began to 
appear. Into factory towns trooped men and women from 
rural areas and from various parts of Europe. Crowded 
living conditions became common. Slum areas spread 
around the new industrial plants. ‘Towns were faced with 
a whole new set of problems — transportation, sanitation, 
water supply, housing, public safety. Labor problems 
vastly increased, and the issues of wages, hours, working 
conditions, and the employment of women and children 
gave birth to the organization of labor unions to improve 
the workers’ lot. 


All of these forces and changes had a resounding effect 
on the life of Northampton County. In 1820 the County 
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was still almost entirely rural in character. Easton, it is 
true, had a population of 2,370, but it was the only in-— 
corporated borough in the County at that time. Bethle- 
hem was still a village of less than 800, and Nazareth was 
the only other settlement that could really be called a vil- 
lage. ‘he Census of 1820 revealed that the County con- 
tained about 5800 adults engaged in agriculture and only 
about 2400 engaged in manufacturing. 


But already by 1840 this proportion had undergone a 
profound change. In that year only 2800 adults were re- 
ported engaged in farming, while nearly 3200 were at work 
in manufacturing and the trades, 360 in “inland naviga- 
tion,” 320 in mining, 250 in commerce, and about 200 in 
the professions. (For more exact details in population 
changes, see Appendix VI). 


The really great change, however, came to Northamp- 
ton County between 1840 and 1880. Bethlehem emerged 
from a village of about 800 to a borough of more than 5,000 
during that period. South Bethlehem, which was separately 
incorporated until 1920, suddenly became an industrial 
borough of nearly 5,000. Easton’s population jumped from 
4800 to almost 12,000, not counting South Easton’s 4,000 
people. The County as a whole grew from 40,000 to 70,000 
during the same years, showing that the biggest growth 
occurred in the new urban centers. | 


Up until the 1870's the old colonial pattern of nation- 
ality backgrounds of the people in Northampton County 
still prevailed. ‘The majority were descendants of early 
English, Scotch-Irish and German settlers, with the latter 
by far the most numerous. In fact, as late as 1855 County 
Superintendent Valentine Hilburn, in the County’s first re- 
port to the State’s department of education, indicated that 
German was still more predominant as a spoken language 
in the County than English. “The pupils,” he wrote, “read 
the English textbooks and do not understand a word of 
that which is to be learned.” Even his own report was writ- 
ten in German. 


This condition, however, was soon to undergo a rapid 
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change. A new period of migration to the County began 
about the time of the Civil War, which continued almost 
up to 1940. In the 1860’s and the 1870's most of the new- 
comers still came from the British Isles, Germany and 
Austria, with a few from France and Switzerland. Ireland, 
undergoing a long siege of internal difficulties, supplied a 
host of workmen on the railroads and in the new industries. 
But starting in the 1880’s peoples from other other nations 
began to arrive. 


From Italy came quarrymen and industrial workers— 
at first just a few hundred, but within a couple of decades 
they could be numbered by the thousands. ‘The Italian 1m- 
migration to the County probably reached its peak just 
before the first World War. ‘The 1880’s also saw the first 
substantial migration of Slavic peoples to Northampton 
County. A number of these came from Russia and Poland, 
but by far the largest number came from far-off Hungary. 
By 1910 there were more Hungarians among the foreign- 
born population of the County than any other single na- 
tionality. Attracted by the rapidly growing iron and steel 
industry of the County, the Slavic migration also reached 
its peak just before the first World War. (Census statistics 
of this movement may be found in Appendix VI). 


Large numbers of Welshmen, Irishmen and English- 
men as well as thousands of Germans and Austrians con- 
tinued to arrive in the County all during the latter part 
of the 19th century and the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. The net effect of this whole new period of migration 
and industrial change was startling. New, fascinating folk- 
ways were thus introduced. The old colonial heritage of 
the County was engrafted with new traditions. “owns 
and cities grew rapidly—too rapidly to permit careful plan- 
ning for the big change that was taking place. Industry 
boomed, and as it expanded it required more and more 
“cheap labor” from poverty-stricken areas of Europe. 


The new machines did not require many skilled work- 
men. By the use of unskilled labor, profits mounted even 
higher, and a new kind of industrial organization began to 
appear. Before the Civil War industries were generally 





Northampton County pire it Society 
VIEW OF EASTON in the 1870's, from Phillipsburg Rock, shows 


old and new bridges across the river, the new railroads and the 
old canals. Easton was becoming a city. 


operated by a family, by partners, or as small stock com- 
panies. But as the machines and the new unskilled labor 
produced a greater and greater output of goods to markets 
all over the world, many smaller firms began to merge into 
larger units. Some of this was brought about, no doubt, 
because of the widespread fever of competition. By con- 
solidating, industries could provide more capital for ex- 
pansion, and could at the same time reduce waste. Thus 
great and complex corporations, like the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, began. Factories and plants grew ever larger. It 
was no wonder that the last third of the century is usually 
described as “the Age of Big Business.” 


The benefits derived from big business were many. 
Goods were produced in far greater abundance and variety; 
they were generally cheaper and more uniform in quality; 











industrialists began to think in terms of a world market, 
and American goods began to reach the four corners of 
the earth. 


But the sudden mushrooming of big business brought 
its problems, too. Many old, established, smaller firms were 
ruined by the cut-throat competition of the new “giant” 
corporations. Some of the giants grew so big that they were 
able to create a monopoly on their product, fix prices at 
“unfair” levels, and obtain special privileges from govern- 
ment. To curb some of these worst features of “giantism,” 
laws were passed to penalize unfair practices and the U. S. 
government began to act as a “watchdog” over big busi- 
ness. Socially, too, the huge new corporations widened 
the gap between the unskilled laboring class and the class 
of skilled workmen and managers. ‘The modern labor move- 
ment began in these years, and strife between management 
and the unions grew more and more bitter. 


But a new age was dawning. In Northampton County, 
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as in many of the better industrial regions of the country, 
life took on a new tempo and a greater variety of activity. 


Iron and Steel: Backbone of Industry 


Pennsylvania was the leading industrial state of the 
nation from the Civil War to the turn of the century. En- 
dowed with limitless deposits, it produced one third of the 
country’s mineral resources and nearly one sixth of all manu- 
factured goods. ‘This was the “golden age” of Pennsylvania 
manufacturing, for though today it produces a greater vol- 
ume of goods, in the period 1860-1900 its industrial produc- 
tion exceeded that of any other state. It earned for itself 
the name, “Titan of Industry.” 


Pennsylvania’s most important mineral was coal. Coal 
and coke were the best all-purpose fuels for home and fac- 
tory. They produced steam power, the greatest source of 
energy upon which nearly all manufacturing depended. 
The accumulating demand for coal spurred the opening of 
more anthracite fields in the Wilkes-Barre-Scranton area. 
More and more of this buried wealth was channelled 
through the transportation gateways of Northampton 
County to the industries of the world. This, too, was the 
day of the “coal baron,” of the coal and iron police, and 
of the Molly Maguires who spread terror among mine own- 
ers and foremen of the anthracite fields to revenge harsh 
dealings suffered by workers. 


Anthracite production was especially important to the 
economic life of the Lehigh Valley, for the increasing num- 
ber of industrial plants required great quantities of coal 
in their operations, particularly iron and steel producers 
and processors. It was important to all the railroads in the 
region because a large portion of their revenues was de- 
rived from carrying coal. An ever-dwindling tonnage was 
borne on the Lehigh Canal. 


At several places in the County occurred deposits of 
hematite and limonite ore, minerals from which iron could 
be extracted. Processing of the ore had been done on a 
small scale in colonial times. Early in the 1800's it was be- 
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ing mined and smelted near Nazareth. Here, with charcoal 
as his fuel, the renowned rifle maker, William Henry, forged 
the first bar of refined iron. The county’s first blast furnace 
began operations at Nazareth in 1825. Earlier we referred 
to Josiah White’s experimenting with anthracite as a fuel 
to produce better quality iron; similar attempts were made 
in South Easton during the 1830's. 


The wedding of anthracite and iron came about when 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company induced a Welsh- 
man, David Thomas, superintendent of an iron works in 
Wales, to come to Pennsylvania. Experienced in the use of 
anthracite for smelting the ore, ‘Thomas, in 1840, was the 
first to make the new process commercially successful. As 
a consequence the Lehigh Crane Iron Company under his 
supervision was established at Catasauqua. 


This achievement stimulated the opening of other 
mines. Charcoal was generally replaced -by anthracite at 
existing furnaces. New iron works were erected in locations 
to which ore, coal, and limestone, used as a flux, could easily 
be carried. Pennsylvania’s leadership in iron production 
was thus early established, and by 1860 it was producing 
more than half the nation’s total output and six times 
that of any other state. 


Along the Lehigh River from South Easton to South 
Bethlehem stretched Northampton County’s iron belt. At 
South Easton one firm employed 1,000 men in its mines, 
quarries and furnaces. Here was located Stewart and Com- 
pany, for a time the largest producer of nails and wire in 
the country. The Franklin Iron Works made engines, min- 
ing equipment, pumps and farm machinery. Nearby were 
the Glendon Iron Works, large producers of pig iron. ‘The 
Northampton Iron Furnace was located at Freemansburg. 
The pioneer foundry of Charles F. Beckel at South Bethle- 
hem turned out castings, stoves, and ploughs. Here too was 
the Saucona Iron Company, later the Bethlehem Iron Com- 
pany, parent of the colossal Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
Up the Lehigh River at Allentown, Catasauqua, Hoken- 
dauqua and Coplay, in Lehigh County, there were other 
important works. As the iron age flourished Northampton 
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County became a leading producer of castings, railroad and 
mining equipment, farm machinery, wire and nails, sheet 
metal, furnaces, ornamental iron, cannon and armor plate. 


Two things hurt the industry in later years. The panic 
and depression of 1873 brought bankruptcy toa large num- 
ber of firms. Others, pooling their assets, merged into a 
single company, while others were absorbed by larger, 
stronger companies. ‘he Bethlehem Iron Company, though 
hurt by the catastrophe of 1873, survived, and went on 
to absorb many smaller companies during the 1880's and 
1890's. Its survival may have been due to its large rolling 
mill that turned out the iron rails that were rapidly banding 
the nation. It pioneered in the Bessemer process in 1873 
to produce better quality rails. In the 1880's the U. S. Navy 
was undergoing expansion, a boon to the iron and steel in- 
dustry that the Bethlehem Company enjoyed. It was award- 
ed large contracts for cannon, ordnance, armor plate and 
naval supplies. At a later time it branched out into ship- 
building at Sparrows Point, Maryland, and at Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 


Certain characteristics of iron, principally its brittle- 
ness, limited its uses. Efforts to improve it prior to the Civil 
War resulted in “blister” steel, but that too lacked the 
qualities sought, and better grade steel was imported from 
England. A Kentuckian, William Kelly, and an English- 
man, Henry Bessemer, experimenting separately, both de- 
veloped a process of removing a certain percentage of car- 
bon from molten iron by a controlled blast of air blown 
through it. This technique, abetted by better crucibles to 
hold the liquid metal, and the Bessemer converter, heralded 
the advent of steel in the late 1860’s. The European open- 
hearth process was adopted shortly afterward. In. 1870 Penn- 
sylvania’s steel mills numbered eighteen, with a capital in- 
vestment of four million dollars. By the end of the century 
Pennsylvania was producing over 90 per cent of all steel 
manufactured in this country. 
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New Wealth from the Earth: Cement and Slate 


The heart of America’s cement industry is in the Lehigh 
Valley. From its rich limestone deposits natural cement or 
“cement rock” was quarried at Siegfried Bridge for canal 
construction in the 1820’s and 1830’s. Hydraulic cement, 
a mixture of limestone and clay burned and ground into 
powder, was used in building parts of the Lehigh Canal. 
Portland cement was known in England as early as the 
1820's, but it was not until 1871 that David O. Saylor took 
out a patent for it in this country when he worked with 
the Coplay Cement Company. Saylor’s Portland cement was 
a mixture of ground limestone and clay that was heated 
until the clinkers were formed; the clinkers were then 
ground into a fine cement powder with other ingredients 
added, depending upon its use. 


Like iron and steel it was speedily adapted for construc- 
tion purposes of many types. ‘The tremendous demand led 
to the erection of plants at Bath, Nazareth, Northampton, 
Stockertown, Martin’s Creek, at various places in Lehigh 
County and across the Delaware River in Warren County, 
New Jersey. The industry ably publicized its product, the 
quality of which excelled foreign cement, and it enjoyed the 
protection of a tariff placed on imported cement. As one of 
the key industries it gave employment to a large number 
of workers. In its earlier years there were dangerous hazards 
in cement production, but improved manufacturing tech- 
niques and safety devices have eliminated nearly all of them. 


Production of Lehigh Valley cement rose from 204,000 
barrels in 1890 to 24,500,000 barrels in 1914. Much of this 
was going into roads and bridges, for the growing popularity 
of the automobile necessitated hard surface, all-weather 
roads. Our modern highway system had its beginning in 
this period. Immense quantities went into such massive 
projects as the building of the Panama Canal early in the 
1900’s. More recently, the building of dams for flood con- 
trol and the production of electricity have kept cement 
mills busy. Mechanization of cement plants to almost a push- 
button series of operations has, however, reduced the num- 
ber of employees. The industry is also confronted with the 
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increasing competition of other substances such as shells, 
marl, and slag, in certain types of construction. 


Nature so fashioned the County that to the north of 
the limestone country, through the northern townships, 
there lies a wide belt of slate rock. Slate quarrying was be- 
gun about mid-century when William Chapman opened a 
quarry in Moore Township. The Chapman Slate Company 
was the largest producer of school slates, blackboards, tiles 
and shingles, and table and counter tops for a number of 
years. Although it was a risky business, other quarries were 
opened and companies established to meet the demand 
for more slate in the 1870’s and 1880’s. Work was done in 
the first stages of the industry, by Cornishmen and Welsh- 
men who brought to America their “know how.” Welsh 
place names were given the communities where the in- 
dustry was concentrated—Bangor and Pen Argyl. Later, the 
labor force was augmented by Italians who settled around 
Roseto. 


Other uses were found for slate in mantlepieces, flag 
stones, vaults, wall linings and chimney pieces. School slates 
and blackboards continued longest as the leading slate prod- 
uct. Since the early 1900’s other materials, easier to fashion, 
and some of them cheaper, have replaced slate. Asbestos, 
tile, terra cotta, cement, and some synthetic materials, have 
supplanted it for many purposes. In the early 1900’s there 
were approximately forty companies employing some 3,000 
workers in the slate industry. Since then it has declined. Ef- 
forts to keep it from becoming a “dead” industry have lead 
to a search for new uses. In pulverized form it is used nowa- 
days in bricks, insulation, roofing materials and paints. 


The Depression of the 1870's 


As one of the most active industrial areas of the State, 
the Lehigh Valley expanded its production to furnish great 
quantities of goods needed in the Civil War. The business 
boom that followed kept manufacturing output at high 
levels for the following eight years. Mixed in with the 
“good times” and prosperity there were, however, several 
trends that were building up toward an economic collapse. 
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No one as yet has succeeded in giving an altogether con- 
vincing and satisfactory explanation of why we have ex- 
perienced a panic and depression roughly every twenty years 
throughout our history. Charting their occurrence, we can 
date them: 1796, 1816, 1837, 1857, 1873, 1893, 1907, and 
1929. 


Causes for each of these calamities have been advanced, 
but the only one cause that seems present in all of them is 
that of overexpansion and overproduction beyond our ca- 
pacity to use, sell or consume. 


Looking at conditions prevailing in the nation during 
the Civil War era, we can single out several elements that 
brought on the crash of 1873. Local construction of rail- 
roads we have noted, but at the same time tracks were being 
laid down clear across the continent along several routes. 
Much of this was being done in a country with few people 
and scant quantities of goods for shipment. ‘he aim was to 
link the east and west coasts. ‘To encourage this, the govern- 
ment gave to the railroad companies large tracts of land for 
every mile of track. Such land would become valuable in 
the future as people settled in the region. Between 1860 and 
1870 about 22,000 miles of track were constructed. It would 
be many years, however, before they could be productive. 
This was costly, and the railroads had to borrow large sums 
of money from banking houses and investment firms. ‘his 
drain on their resources left these institutions in weakened 
condition. There was also considerable gambling with the 
securities of the railroads. 


During the Civil War large sums of money had been 
borrowed from abroad. Such sums had to be repaid, but 
until they were, the annual heavy interest charges had to 
be honored. The United States was buying more from 
abroad than it was selling; in balancing accounts, gold had 
to be shipped to other countries to pay what was due to 
them. Our merchant marine had disappeared during the 
Civil War, which meant that our goods were carried in the 
merchant ships of foreign countries. The yearly shipping 
charges added up to a sizable bill. Extravagance and waste- 
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ful spending by the government was still another factor that 
led to the oncoming crisis. 


A slowing down of business activity had begun in 1871, 
but it was the failure of a Philadelphia banking firm, Jay 
Cooke and Company, that touched off the panic. This 
firm was regarded as the most stable in the country, a repu- 
tation arising partly from its selling huge blocks of govern- 
ment bonds during the Civil War. But it had poured too 
much of its large capital into the transcontinental railroads, 
and in September 1873 it went into bankruptcy. With its 
collapse nothing seemed secure and panic swept through 
financial circles. Stock values fell sharply, other banking 
houses closed their doors, nearly ninety railroad companies 
ceased operating, and five thousand business firms shut 
down. 


The industrial zones of Pennsylvania were harder hit 
than anywhere else. Furnace fires went out, factory wheels 
ceased to turn, quarries and mines shut down, and freight 
cars moved with small loads, or were shunted empty onto 
sidings. Unemployment meant suffering and _privation. 
Some firms that did try to continue, cut wages, an act that 
led to violence, riots, strikes, and lockouts. 


Rioting strikers burned and damaged railroad equip- 
ment, and a number of lives were lost in a wave of violence 
in Pittsburgh. State and federal troops finally quelled the 
riot. Reading and Wilkes-Barre had similar episodes; mine 
property was attacked by desperate men, and for a time 
it seemed the unrest would spread down the valley into 
Northampton County. It was during these depression years 
that a secret order in the mining country, the Molly Ma- 
guires, carried on its vendetta of terrorism and murder 
against the mine operators and all who seemed to support 
them. ‘heir grip was broken, and the leaders brought to 
justice through the work of a Pinkerton detective who be- 
came a member and then an officer of the Mollies. The 
evidence he gathered sent fifteen Mollies to the hangman’s 
noose, and a number to prison. With a gradual return of 
confidence, the industrial cycle swung upward again in 
1876 and 1877. 
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Asa Packer Founds a University 


If we were to make a list of the inventors, the improvers, 
and the promoters of the machines and processes that lay 
at the heart of the early Industrial Revolution, we would 
find very few if any who were trained in science at the col- 
leges and universities of the day. It is true they used some 
of the basic principles discovered by the “pure” scientists 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. Most of them, however, 
were simply ingenious men who made or repaired instru- 
ments, carpenters, cabinet makers, jewelers, skilled crafts- 
men or “tinkerers.” Even if they had wanted to become 
schooled in scientific subjects, it would have been almost i1m- 
possible. College courses in our earlier history centered 
upon preparing young men for the ministry, law, medicine, 
and teaching. The need for advanced training in chemistry, 
physics, engineering and such subjects was not generally 
recognized until after the Civil War. 


This need was first recognized by men who were very 
closely associated with the great industrial changes in min- 
ing, manufacturing, and transportation. ‘To pursue research, 
and to develop it along new lines of discovery required the 
talents of well-trained persons. Education should continue 
to furnish a broad foundation in the liberal arts, but place 
should also be made for instruction in the sciences, mechan- 
ics, and engineering. Asa Packer so strongly advocated this 
type of technical training that he gave a large portion of 
his fortune to found Lehigh University. 


ASA PACKER envisions the development of Lehigh University. A 
mural by George Gray. 


Hotel Bethlehem 
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Packer was a “Connecticut Yankee” from the town of 
Groton, who had moved to Pennsylvania as a boy of seven- 
teen. For several years he worked as a joiner and carpenter 
in Susquehanna County. Utilizing his skill, when the Mauch 
Chunk anthracite region was being developed by Josiah 
White and the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 
Packer constructed canal boats and operated them on the 
Lehigh Canal. Carrying coal was very profitable in the 
1830's, and Packer's earnings were invested in buying up 
coal lands. He also undertook to construct canal installa- 
tions on the upper Lehigh. Branching out, he opened coal 
mines on his own property, mines that brought him im- 
mense wealth. Shortly after the Lehigh Valley Railroad was 
projected in the 1850's, he acquired controlling interest in 
it. Under his, and James M. Porter's leadership, the rail- 
road was finished from Easton to Mauch Chunk in 1855. 


Packer, like Porter, had a career in public life. In 1843 
he was elected to the Pennsylvania General Assembly. In 
this position he was responsible for having Carbon County 
split off of Northampton County in that year. Mauch Chunk 
was made the county seat, and here Packer later served as 
associate county judge for five years. He was elected as a 
Democrat to Congress in 1852, and sat in that body for 
two terms. ‘The Civil War had changed the voting majority 
in Pennsylvania from Democrat to Republican, a shift that 
led to Packer’s defeat when he ran as the Democrat candi- 
date against John W. Geary for the governorship in 1869. 
Just a few years before his death in 1879, he was honored by 
being appointed a commissioner of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion commemorating a century of national independence, 
held at Philadelphia in 1876. In these latter days he was 
described as the wealthiest man in Pennsylvania. 


It was at the close of the Civil War, in 1865, that Packer 
took steps to establish the “polytechnic institute” that was to 
be Lehigh University. His initial gift was $500,000 and a 
tract of land on South Mountain overlooking Bethlehem 
and the Lehigh Valley. During the beginning years he gave 
additional sums and more land and bequeathed $1,500,000 
to the University in his will. When it was proposed that his 
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name be given to the University, Packer objected, stating 
that its service would grow far beyond what the gifts of 
one man could provide. This proved true, for there were 
other generous donors who enabled it to earn the reputa- 
tion of one of the finest schools in the country for technical 
training. 


Classes began at Lehigh in the fall of 1866, offering train- 
ing in the liberal arts and scientific courses to prepare men 
“for every branch of business and industry that can be car- 
ried on in the Valley of the Lehigh.” Mutually advantageous 
relations developed between the University and a number 
of major industrial concerns who hired many of its gradu- 
ates and in turn aided the University with gifts and endow- 
ments. Cooperation of this sort early existed with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad. Many other firms, 
some headed by Lehigh men, became its strong supporters. 
Lehigh’s laboratories were the scene of experiments con- 
ducted at the request of the U. S. Government; it pioneered 
in a number of technological advances; its presidents were 
able administrators, and many of its faculty brought recog- 
nition to the school by their notable achievements. Asa 
Packer’s intention that it should be of great usefulness to 
the Lehigh Valley and to the entire nation was soon 

achieved. 


Pioneers in the Fields of Knowledge 


A surprising amount of the wealth created by the 
enormous growth of Lehigh Valley industry was channeled 
back into local educational institutions. The men who 
made great fortunes in coal, iron, cement and railroads 
found a worthy cause for some of their money in the schools 
and colleges of the County. Asa Packer's great contributions 
to Lehigh University were the most notable, but later Ario 
Pardee contributed heavily to the support of Lafayette. Col- 
lege. Schools supported by the Moravian Church also bene- 
fited from large gifts. As a result Northampton County 
entered into a “golden age” of educational activity. It soon 
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ranked as a nationally known center of learning and scholar- 
ship. 


Nazareth Hall developed into a first-class academy dur- 
ing the Civil War era. Under the guidance of Edward H. 
Reichel, the school was enlarged and attained a notable 
scholastic standing. Under the military influences of the 
Civil War, this school adopted a program of military drill 
for exercise, but it never was a regular military academy as 
it was sometimes called. Toward the close of the century 
its methods and discipline were considerably altered. Lab- 
oratories were set up, a regular program of athletics was 
introduced, and the handsome old Moravian church build- 
ing on its Campus was converted into a gymnasium. The 
long and valued service of Nazareth Hall came at last to an 
end in 1928-29. 


The Moravian Church’s need for an American center to 
train missionaries and ministers led to the founding of Mo- 
ravian College and ‘Theological Seminary back in 1807, but 
not until 1863 was a regular college program adopted. 
Under the able leadership of several brilliant and outstand- 





Moravian College 


COLONIAL HALL at Moravian College, with the Moravian Ar- 
chives building on the left, were built in 1928 and 1930 in harmony 
with early Moravian architecture. 
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ing Moravian clergymen, Moravian College also gained a 
national reputation for high standards. 


Among the most brilliant of Moravian College’s leaders 
was Edmund De Schweinitz, son of a noted botanist whose 
plant collection at Bethlehem was the largest in America 
during the first half of the 19th century. After advanced 
studies in Berlin, Dr. De Schweinitz spent thirty years in 
various pastorates and seventeen years as president of Mora- 
vian College. A profound scholar of history and literature, 
he also founded The Moravian magazine, and wrote a 
number of valuable works on Moravian history (see Biblio- 
eraphy). His Life of David Zeisberger was one of the finest 
and most exciting biographies of the period. Another Mora- 
vian College head, J. ‘Taylor Hamilton, also oained note as 
a Moravian historian. 


For a couple of decades after its founding Lafayette 
College experienced many difficulties. Only the inspired 
efforts of Dr. Junkin, the first president, Dr. ‘Traill Green, 
noted teacher of chemistry, and Washington McCartney, a 
talented mathematician and teacher of law, kept it afloat. 
Dr. Junkin remained president until 1841, and it is said that 
he spent over $10,000 of his wife’s and his own fortune to 
meet current expenses of the College. Later he presided 
over Washington College (now Washington and Lee); there 
his firm opposition to secession of the southern states from 
the Union forced him to resign. Two daughters of this man 
who had opposed military training married into a military 
life. One became the wife of the famous General Stonewall 
Jackson; another, Margaret Junkin Preston, noted as a poet 
and story writer, married a founder of Virginia Military 
Institute. Dr. Junkin himself became noted as a writer of 
several religious studies and a book called Political Fallacies. 


Not until the 1850’s was Lafayette on a firm foundation. 
Then some large gifts came its way, and it was also placed 
under the patronage of the Presbyterian Church. In addi- 
tion, several teachers of national fame gave it a high stand- 
ing in scholarship. Lyman Coleman, the widely-traveled 
teacher of Greek and Latin, was noted for his translations of 
important German writings as well as for a scholarly book 
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on the early Christian church. Francis A. March, one of the 
most learned men of his time, was honored by both Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities in England for his masterful 
studies of the origins of English words. For ten years he 
served as American director of the huge, famous Oxford 
Dictionary, and then became consulting editor of Funk and 
Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary. The English-speaking 
world, even today, owes much to Dr. March’s pioneering in 
word origins. 


In the field of science Lafayette professors of this period 
also contributed much to the expanding frontiers of know- 
ledge. Dr. James H. Coffin was a pioneer in the science of 
meteorology — the scientific study of the earth’s atmosphere 
on which out modern weather forecasts are based. As early 
as 1838 he began the publication of the first scientific jour- 
nal in this field. For 30 years he labored intensely to prove 
mathematically that air movements follow a spiral course 
and move in a predictable “storm curve.” Three years after 
his death in 1873 his famous work, Winds of the Globe, 
was finally published. ‘Thomas Messinger Drown, one of 
the founders of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers, made valuable contributions to the chemistry of 
metals and sanitary engineering, both as a professor at 
Lafayette and later as president of Lehigh University. 
Another Lafayette scholar, Thomas Conrad Porter, turned 
from the ministry to the teaching, study and writing about 
plants and the principles of botany. His writings also opened 
up new vistas in this field of science. 


Even though founded after the Civil War, Lehigh Uni- 
versity also had its share of noted scholars during the latter 
part of the 19th century. Mention has already been made of 
Thomas Messinger Drown. In addition to the University’s 
scientists several Lehigh scholars gained fame in other direc- 
tions. Frederic Mayer Bird, an Episcopal clergyman who 
became a professor of psychology and rhetoric and later 
chaplain of the University, was widely known as a student 
of hymn music. His musical library was regarded as one of 
the most valuable in the country. A man of wide learning, 
he also served as an associate editor of Chandler’s Encyclo- 
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Lehigh University 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, built in 1877 and enlarged in 
1929, houses one of the most complete collections of technical and 
scientific works in the country, as well as many rare literary treasures 
(see Appendix IV). 
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pedia, and as editor of Lippincott’s Magazine. This was also 
the period when William H. Chandler was accumulating 
for the University many of the wonderful rare books that 
have made its Library famous to scholars all over America. 
(See Appendix IV for more details.) 


Allin all, the intellectual life of the County in these years 
was enormously enriched. Pioneering did not end with the 
conquest of the colonial wilderness, nor with the 19th cen- 
turys enormous expansion of industry. Certain areas of 
knowledge, of ideas, were still to be conquered, and we can 
be grateful to those who steadfastly pushed back the fron- 
tiers of knowledge while most men were feverishly concern- 
ed with money and material wealth. 


Pioneers of Human Health 


In addition to her pioneers in industry and knowledge 
Northampton County became noted during the last half of 
the 19th century for several pioneers in medicine. Up until 
mid-century common medical treatment was hardly on a 
scientific basis. Superstition, legendary home remedies, and 
what the Pennsylvania Germans called pow-wow and hexerei 
were still common. Only gradually did a few sound, scientific 
principles of medical treatment penetrate beyond the 
bounds of the great cities. The influence of Philadelphia as 
the center of medical advancement throughout America 
began to be felt in Northampton County. | 


Some of the new methods were simply fads, but even these 
added to medical progress. As early as 1843 Franz Heinrich 
Oppelt, a former Moravian who came from Europe, pro- 
jected a so-called Hydropathic Institute on Lehigh Moun- 
tain at the edge of Bethlehem. His “water cure” attained 
wide fame, and the place became noted not only as a sani- 
tarium for invalids but also as a summer resort. As a matter 
of fact, Northampton generally in these years was noted 
throughout the East as a vacation area. 


The first Northampton County doctor to contribute 
solidly to the advancement of medical science was probably 
Dr. Henry Detwiller. This Swiss-born, German-trained 
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scientist came to America in 1817 to make a long tour of the 
country for gathering collections of American animals, min- 
erals and plants. He soon abandoned this idea, however, and 
decided to set up a medical practice in Hellertown. Just at 
that time there was a puzzling epidemic sweeping over 
Northampton County, and Dr. Detwiller discovered that it 
was caused by lead poisoning from the glaze on apple butter 
crocks. His discovery led to prompt control of the wide- 
spread sickness. 


It is said that Dr. Detwiller prescribed the first dose of 
homeopathic medicine ever given in Pennsylvania. Home- 
opathy was then a brand new type of medical treatment. It 
was based on the principle that diseases can be cured by 
remedies which, on a healthy person, would produce effects 
similar to the disease of the patient — in other words, the 
idea of fighting fire with fire. Dr. Detwiller’s homeopathic 
methods gained wide fame, and he became one of the 
founders of the American Institute of Homeopathy. In 
addition, he was world-famous as a scientific collector of 
plants and corresponded with some of the leading botanists 
of the world. Having moved to Easton in 1852, he was also 
one of the founders of the Thomas Iron Company and 
busied himself for many years in a wide range of activities. 


Dr. Traill Green, another Eastonian whose share in the 
development of Lafayette College has already been men- 
tioned, was another physician of the age. In addition to his 
teaching chemistry at Lafayette, and his brilliant studies in 
the newer sciences of geology, botany and zoology, he main- 
tained a regular medical practice. Due to his initiative the 
Northampton County Medical Society was organized in 
1849. In surgery another Eastonian, Dr. Cridland C. Field, 
earned a national reputation for the many difficult opera- 
tions he performed. 


Even among today’s medical men the name of Dr. 
Samuel D. Gross is highly respected, particularly for his 
pioneering work in the study of anatomy. Gross was born on 
a farm near Easton, a descendant of early German immi- 
erants to the area. He studied medicine in Philadelphia, and 
during the early years of his practice in that city he applied 
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his active mind to the study of foreign languages as well as 
medicine. He translated French and German medical works, 
and in 1830 published his own first important work, a 
treatise on bone diseases and injuries. Then he returned to 
Easton and for a while taught at Lafayette. In 1839 Dr. 
Gross published the first modern, systematic treatise on 
anatomy in the English language. The book made him 
world-famous, and for a quarter of a century Dr. Gross was 
regarded as the chief authority on the subject. In later years 
two additional works enshrined his memory in medical 
annals — A System of Surgery, published in 1859, and A 
Manual of Surgery, prepared for doctors in the Civil War. 
In addition, he wrote several books on the history of med- 
icine in the United States. 


Dr. Gross was also responsible for introducing new 
techniques in operating, new apparatus and instruments, 
including an apparatus for transfusing blood. He was the 
kind of man who was constantly pioneering, a man with a 
searching mind and a broad understanding. President of the 
American Medical Association and the International Med- 
ical Congress, honored by Oxford and Cambridge and other 
universities, Dr. Gross received the highest honors his pro- 
fession could bestow. 


New Directions in Music and Recreation 


Naturally, the relatively sudden expansion of industry 
in the Lehigh Valley had a heavy impact on the ideas of 
people as well as on their standards of living. The same 
process was going on in other industrial centers of the coun- 
try throughout the latter part of the 19th and the early 20th 
centuries. 


For one thing, religion began to lose some of its power 
over the minds of men. During the 18th and early 19th 
centuries religious ideas were a part of everyday life. Men 
talked about them at the dinner table, and the family circle 
was knit together on the framework of Christian principles. 
But as the feverish period of the new age of wealth set in, 
the center of human concern was gradually transferred, in 
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the minds of many, from the meaning of life to the things 
of life. rs 


What Andrew Carnegie called “the gospel of wealth” 
dominated the thinking of the whole period. According to 
this credo, men should be allowed to pursue their own 
economic interests without interference. Many sincerely 
came to believe that the most natural course man could 
pursue was the accumulation of wealth. A good many get- 
rich-quick schemes were proposed, and in all the feverish 
activity a good many people suffered in the process of seek- 
ing the goal of wealth. Nevertheless, most people believed 
that those who could get to the top of the economic heap 
would be men of vision. Indeed, Northampton County was 
very fortunate in this respect —.men like Asa Packer and 
James Madison Porter, and others too, used their fortunes 
well and contributed to the development of the community 
in many ways. 


On the other hand, much of the new wealth of this 
“Gilded Age,” as it was called, found less worthy channels. 
Lavish clothing, ornate furnishings, and what was called 
“high living” were common among the newly rich. ‘The re- 
sulting bad taste was reflected in the new home architecture 
of the County. Excessive ornament made many of the new 
houses downright ugly. Fancy gewgaws took the place of the 
fine, simple, dignified lines of those wonderful houses built 
throughout the County in the 18th and early 19th centuries. 


Beneath all this glitter and show, however, were solid 
achievements. What we call “the standard of living” rose 
rapidly, even among the least fortunate. Expanding industry 
provided jobs for nearly everyone who came to the County. 
We have already pointed to impressive cultural achieve- 
ments in scholarship and science, made possible by the new 
wealth channeled into the institutions of higher learning. 


In spite of the emphasis on wealth and material advance- 
ment during these years, “the finer side of life” was by no 
means forgotten in Northampton County. This fact was il- 
lustrated by the renewal of interest in the splendid musical 
heritage of the Moravians. Almost from the time it was 
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founded in 1741 Bethlehem has been one of America’s im- 
portant musical centers. Its choirs and orchestras were noted 
throughout colonial America. Its famous Trombone Choir, 
which continues to this day, serenaded General Washington 
when he came to Bethlehem. Its Collegium Musicum, estab- 
lished in 1744, gave the first American performances of 
Haydn's “Creation” and “The Seasons.” Manuscript scores 
by Mozart and other great masters found their way to Beth- 
lehem. 


The Collegium Musicum continued active until 1820. 
It was then expanded into the Bethlehem Philharmonic 
Society which carried on the great musical heritage of the 
community until 1882. In that year John Frederick Wolle 
reorganized it under the name of the Choral Union. 





Bach Festival 


BETHLEHEM BACH CHOIR in Packer Memorial Chapel is 
famous to music lovers throughout the world. 
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Wolle had studied music as a child in Bethlehem and in 
his early youth became a church organist. In 1884 he went 
to Munich, Germany to study organ and composition. Here 
he came under the sway of the music of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, the great early 18th century master whose chorales 
were favorites of the early Moravians at Bethlehem. When 
he returned to America he led the Choral Union in the first 
complete American performances of Bach’s “Passion Ac- 
cording to St. John” (1888) and “The Passion According to 
St. Matthew” (1892). Finally in 1900 the Choral Union was 
expanded to give America the first complete performance of 
Bach’s great “Mass in B Minor.” Thus began the series of 
annual Bethlehem Bach Festivals, which are known to and 
loved by the entire musical world. 


Nazareth also boasted a fine, continuous musical herit- 
age. The Nazareth Choral Society of today can trace its 
history back to a musical society that was presenting pro- 
grams as far back as 1796. After some years of inactivity 
during mid-century the large-scale oratorios were again pre- 
sented by local talent. The Moravian tradition of fine brass 
instrumental music led eventually to the creation of the 
noted Nazareth Cornet Band in 1850. Much of its music 
was arranged in manuscript, during the early years, by J. B. 
Coates, a well known arranger, composer and conductor of 
Easton. 


George Balch Nevin, a delightful Eastonian and once 
widely admired, brought added musical distinction to the 
County by his hundreds of vocal and choral compositions. 
His sacred cantatas and several of his hundreds of other 
compositions are still occasionally sung because of their 
“devotional spirit” and “melodic freshness.” 


One of the characteristic features of much of the Coun- 
ty’s musical development in these years was its direct rela- 
tionship to the community. The people of the community 
themselves were the participants; it was not “professional- 
ized,” like many of the great musical organizations of today, 
nor was it superimposed by outsiders, like our movies. As a 
matter of fact, a lot of important community organization 
work was going on in these years. The need for recreation 
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and social unity brought on local baseball organizations, 
cycling clubs, athletic clubs, skating rinks, local “opera 
houses.” For awhile Easton played an important role in 
organized baseball. | 


One of the interesting recreational developments of the 
County — which was to influence sportsmen everywhere — 
was the product of Easton’s Samuel Phillippe. He came to 
Easton about 1823 and became a gunsmith under the gui- 
dance of Peter Young. In addition to being an excellent 
metal craftsman, he was highly skilled in woodwork and his 
handmade violins brought him wide fame. Finally in 1845 
he invented and constructed the first split-bamboo fishing 
rod, which some authorities have called the greatest in- 
vention ever made pertaining to the art of angling. He sold 
his first split-bamboo rod in 1848, and ever since then 
anglers the world over have been able to cast farther and 
more accurately than before. 


Such, then, were the products of Northampton County 
as its life was transformed by the great industrial forces that 
gathered strength in the Lehigh Valley. Changes were taking 
place in all directions. New ideas were being tested. New 
products were rapidly changing daily life. Out of it all the 
destiny of the County, and with it nearly all of America, was 
being reshaped into its 20th century character. 








Chapter XII 


Toward Tomorrow 


Wir H THE COMING of the industrial revolution and 
the dawn of the 20th century, the life of older sections of 
America became more closely fused with national life and 
character. Some of the special peculiarities, that in years 
gone by had set apart Northampton County as a distinct 
region, began to fade. Not that those pecularities disap- 
peared. They were simply outshone by new national trends 
and characteristics. Great industrial plants, like, those in 
other industrial sections of America, spread over the Coun- 
ty’s populous valleys. Products used in the daily life of the 
County became more and more like those in all other sec- 
tions of the country. So did thoughts and ideas, schools and 
newspapers. 


Perhaps we are still too close, too much a part of the 20th 
century to interpret what happened in the life of Northamp- 
ton County during the century’s first 50 years. ‘he events 
that most powerfully affected the lives of everyone were 
national rather than regional in character. So the history of 
the County becomes, in many respects, the history of the 
nation, and vice versa. About the best we can do to under- 
stand this is to mark out in what respects the County contri- 
butes to the life of the nation in the present century. 


But before we endeavor to do this it will be important 
to keep in mind the most important events of our century. 
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The County in a Time of World Change 


Looked at as a whole, the present century may be char- 
acterized as one of extremes. Beginning with the financial 
crash of the Lehigh Valley Railroad in 1898, which for a 
brief period seriously upset the life of the County, our cen- 
tury has experienced a whole series of economic depressions. 
There were short depressions in 1907 and 1919-21, followed - 
by a world-wide depression in the 1930's. There were also 
remarkable peaks of prosperity in the 1920’s and 1940’s, the 
latter continuing into the 1950’s. 


At the same time our century has experienced a series of 
costly and nerve-wracking wars. ‘The Spanish-American War 
of 1898 did not very greatly affect the life of the County, 
but the two World Wars of 1917-18 and 1942-46 deeply 
affected the lives of nearly everyone. Incidentally, during 
World War I the chief of staff of the entire United States 
Army, General Peyton Conway March, was a native of 
Easton. It was also during this war and the years following 
that the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, under the shrewd 
direction of Charles M. Schwab, became one of the most 
powerful economic forces in American life. 


World War II mobilized both people and industries 
for service to the nation, and nearly every phase of County 
life was given new national emphasis. This tendency to 
align local life with national interests continues while world 
affairs remain deeply troubled and insecure. 


The net effect of these national and international forces 
has led to important changes in our ways of thinking and 
acting. During the 19th century the County and the nation 
were both undergoing rapid changes, but men firmly be- 
lieved that these were bringing a progressive improvement 
to human life. A vision of unending Progress gripped the 
imagination. It was a romantic vision and a romantic age. 


But during the 20th century we are much more realistic. 
We have learned that change does not necessarily mean 
progress and improvement. Following World War I many 
people began to question the older values and ways of life. 
The so-called Jazz Age of the 1920’s altered older moral 
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POPULATION GROWTH, 1860-1950 
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Exact details of the County’s population growth may be found in 
_ Appendix VI. 


standards. ‘he Depression of the 1930’s made us still more 
skeptical, and brought about great changes in the economic 
life of the nation. One of these changes was the increase in 
the power of the national government. World War II 
concentrated still more power in government, because of 
the enormous requirements for men and materials to de- 
vote to the national cause. 


The stream of recent world events has no doubt broad- 
ened our horizons. We have been led to think in global 
terms. But those events have also placed on the shoulders 
| of our generation enormous new responsibilties, fears and 
| burdensome problems. 


| In a sense, then, modern man has been swept from his 
_ moorings in the Past. Faced with the crushing world prob- 
_ lems of today, it is all too easy to neglect our own immediate 
| environment and the heritage that created it. But man’s 
_ spirit needs an anchorage in time-tested values and ways 
of life. It needs a sense of belonging to a particular place, 
and an understanding of how that place has come to be 
as it is. Our adventure in rediscovering the “Northampton 
| Heritage” is aimed at filling that need. 
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The New Role of Government 


Wars and depression in our century greatly increased 
the services and powers of government in American life. 
This has been especially true of the federal government, 
sometimes at the expense of local and state governments. 
Even local governments, however, have expanded their 
functions in recent years. With the increase of population 
in urban areas, many new local services were required for 
modern living. ‘The old method of local voluntary coopera- 
tion to meet some of these needs gradually had to give way 
to government. 


The expansion of local government services required a 
number of important changes in the laws governing its 
make-up. It was natural, therefore, that professionally train- 
ed lawyers played an increasingly. important role in these 
changes. Ever since the days of Samuel Sitgreaves and 
James M. Porter the County has been distinguished by 
the leadership of lawyers. 


The services of the County government have been 
notably expanded in recent years by changes in state law. 
Welfare services have increased particularly. An especially 
notable improvement in Northampton County’s welfare 
program was the recent completion of Gracedale, the Coun- 
ty’s home for the aged and helpless. ‘This beautifully mod- 
ernized structure, dedicated by the County Commissioners 
in 1952, signallized several important County trends. In 
the first place, its plan of operation was built upon the prin- 
ciples of kindness, care and understanding—a far cry from 
the oldfashioned 19th century “poor house” where those 
principles were lacking. 


The fact that the new County home was called Grace- 
dale reveals another important trend. Gracedale is a trans- 
lation of the German name of Gnadenthal, which the early 
Moravians gave to the settlement near Nazareth where the 
County home is now located. This fertile tract was settled 
in 1745, and the present home is carefully modelled after 
early Moravian styles of building. In a very real sense, 
therefore, the County has endeavored to organize one of 
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its most important services in the light of the County’s his- 
torical heritage. The renewed recognition of local history 
and tradition has entered into other County projects as well. 


Other entirely new County services have also been 
added in recent years. The County's Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs is one of the most important examples of 
this. The Department maintains files and records of all 
veterans buried in the County, and of all County residents 
who served in World War II. In addition, it serves veterans 
and their dependents in various other ways. 


The three types of municipal government in Northamp- 
ton County—boroughs, cities and townships—have also un- 
dergone changes in the present century. When the County 
was generally rural in character, township government was 
proportionately more important than it is today. Few new 
functions have been added to the basic township job of 
maintaining certain rural roads, and hence the township's 
importance has decreased. Boroughs, however, have pretty 
generally expanded their functions during the present cen- 
tury, though their basic organization remains much the 
same as in earlier times. 


Northampton County's two cities—Easton and Bethle- 
hem—are today providing many more public services than 
in years gone by. Easton attained city status in 1887 when 
South Easton was merged with it. Since 1915 the city has 
had a commission form of government. Its major func- 
tions—finances, streets, public property, and public safety— 
are directed by four elected councilmen with an elected 
mayor at their head. The same is true for Bethlehem, which 
became a city in 1917 when South Bethlehem and all nearby 
boroughs along the river merged with it. When North- 
ampton Heights was annexed to Bethlehem in 1920, the 
consolidated city spread out over 18 square miles and into 
Lehigh County. 


Numerous requirements of modern city life are so com- 
plex that the city alone cannot undertake to fill them. In- 
stead, the cooperation and aid of state and federal govern- 
ments is enlisted by the city. A notable example of this 1s 
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the provision of adequate low-rent housing. Many indus- 
trial cities like Bethlehem grew, during the late 19th cen- 
tury, “like ‘Topsy’—without adequate planning, controls 
or guidance. ‘I’o accommodate its sudden increase in popu- 
lation, attracted by jobs in the rapidly expanding industries, 
poorly constructed houses were built in a hurry. In time 
some of these areas became slums. However, this condition 
is now rapidly being remedied. An area director of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration was recently quoted as saying 
that Bethlehem was well on the way to becoming a “city 
without slums.” In 1952 the Bethlehem Housing Authority 
administered 1,472 low-rent dwellings in the city. 


These are but examples of the many new services that 
local and County government provide. And it seems al- 
together likely that additional new services will be added, at 
public request, in the years to come. 


Industrial Patterns of ‘Today 


Some idea of the importance of industry to Northamp- 
ton County today can be gained from the fact that about 73 
per cent of all adult workers in the County are employed 
in industry, a little over 10 per cent in retail trade, and 
the remainder are employed in farming, the professions 
and other types of work. 


The industrial pattern of the County is interesting and 
significant from a number of points. A look at the map on 
the inside of the back cover will indicate that a surprisingly 
large number of products are made or fabricated in the 
County. In other words, it has what the experts call indus- 
trial diversity. Yet at the same time the County is known 
far and wide for its two dominant industries—steel and Port- 
land cement. Bethlehem Steel, its largest industry and 
known the world over, dwarfs all other industrial establish- 
ments in the County. In 1947, for example, the Bethlehem 


BETHLEHEM STEEL plant on the banks of the Lehigh in the 
moonlight reveals the power and poetic grandeur of modern in- 
dustry. 


Bethlehem Chamber of Commerce 
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Steel Company employed over 19,000 in its Bethlehem forg- 
ing works alone, more than 4,000 in making structural 
steel shapes, and still others in other types of industrial 
work. It is one of the world’s great industries. 


Other industries in modern Bethlehem include textiles, 
railroad repair shops, the manufacture of coke, of leather, 
even of confections. In 1947 the various textile factories of 
the town employed about 1800 people. 


Easton has a more diversified industrial pattern, with 
various kinds of textile manufacture at the forefront. Some 
2,500 people in Easton in 1947 were employed in the 
making of clothing, underwear, silks, hats, rugs and cur- 
tains. Iron and steel foundries and machinery, paper manu- 
facture and activities allied to the printing trade, leather 
and paint manufacture, cement and other industries give 
Easton an enviable variety of employment opportunities. 


Considerable industrial variety is to be found in the 
areas surrounding Easton also. Palmer and Forks Town- 
ships are noted for the manufacture of crayons and pencils, 





Bethlehem Chamber of Commerce 


STEEL GIRDERS from the Bethlehem Steel plants are shipped to 
many parts of the world. 
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as well as for iron and steel, machinery and cement. West 
Easton has textile mills, and Wilson its printing and pub- 
lishing activities, and the manufacture of Dixie Cups. 


The County’s famous “cement belt” is known through- 
out the nation for its great Portland cement industries. 
These massive operations dot the landscape from North- 
ampton through Bath and Nazareth and beyond. ‘The three 
larger towns of the area, however, also produce various kinds 
of textiles, paper, and food products. Textile manufacture 
also plays an important part in the economy of the “slate 
belt”—particularly in the towns of Bangor, Roseto, Pen 
Argyl and Wind Gap, as well as in Walnutport on the Le- 
high and Portland on the Delaware. 


As a whole Northampton County, at mid-century, had 
44 percent of its industrial workers employed in the manu- 
facture of metals and metal products, and a little under 30 
percent in the fabrication of textiles. ‘The remainder work- 
ed in a large variety of industrial enterprises. 


The County’s 56,000 industrial employees in 1951 were 
scattered among 435 establishments. he average establish- 
ment in 1950 employed 142 persons. But the “average” was 
hardly typical, since the establishments ranged in size from 
operations conducted by one or two people to the vast Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation. 


At mid-century the County presents a picture of unusual 
industrial prosperity. In 1951, for example, the value of 
all products made by the County’s industries reached the 
startling figure of $616,000,000—representing an increase of 
27 percent in one year alone! In sections of the County 
the average annual industrial wage rose to new heights by 
exceeding $3,000. No doubt a considerable share of this 
new level of production and employment was due to the 
heavy demands for industrial goods caused by continued 
military needs of the nation. | 


The Good Earth Today 


Gradually we are coming to realize that the very thin 
layer of topsoil on the earth’s crust is one of our most valu- 
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able resources, even in a highly industrialized County like 
Northampton. This thin layer of several inches produces 
all our food. ‘To preserve that layer from washing away into 
riverbeds is one of the newest and most important activities 
of Northampton County agriculture. Soil conservation 
practices are beginning to change the rural landscape of 
the County. For example, in some hillier sections we see 
more and more fields plowed in strips that follow the con- 
tour of the hills; since these strips are interspersed with 
strips of grass or hay crops, less soil can wash away and more 
precious water can be stored in the earth. More and more 
farms are building farm ponds, partly for the same purpose. 
Better rotation of crops, better management of grass land 
and pasture, and other important new practices are begin- 
ning to alter our rural landscape. 


Other important agricultural changes have also taken 
place in this century. For one thing, farming has become 
highly mechanized—the tractor has replaced the horse, the 
milking machine the backbreaking labor of former times. 
For another thing, farmers have learned to cooperate to- 
gether. As evidence of this, one need only point to the 
rapid expansion of the Lehigh Valley Cooperative Farmers 
Association in recent years, which provides the farmer with 
all kinds of selling and buying services and savings. The 
local Wool Growers Cooperative Association and the co- 
operative egg auction at Butztown are additional evidences 
of the strong cooperative movement among the County’s 
farm people. The 4-H Club program among the County’s 
farm youth, and the many splendid services provided by 
the state agricultural extension service have also meant 
much to local farm life in this century. 


Still other important changes have altered County farm 
life. By 1945, for example, 95 per cent of the County’s farms 
had electricity, 75 per cent had telephones and modern 
plumbing. Yet with all these newer advantages, the propor- 
tion of the County’s total population that lives on farms 
has steadily declined. By 1945 only 9,848 people—less than 
6 percent of the County’s total population—lived on farms. 


In that same year some 2,300 farms were reported in the 
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Pennsylvania State College 


CONTOUR-STRIP farming, as on this farm in Plainfield ‘Town- 
ship, not only helps save the valuable topsoil of Northampton 
County but increases fertility as well. 


County; 85 percent of these were operated by their owners, 
and only 15 percent by tenants. ‘The average farm had 71 
acres. The value of the lands and buildings on the average 
farm totalled about $7,315, but this average farm value 
greatly increased in many sections since 1945. The average 
farm in 1945 produced products valued at $3,600, but this 
likewise greatly increased in the years that followed. 


Leading sources of Northampton County farm income 
in recent years have been dairying, poultry and eggs, and 
potatoes—in order of importance. ‘Ihe County ranked third 
among the 67 counties of Pennsylvania in potato produc- 
tion. However, in the production of alfalfa hay the County 
not only ranks first in the state but 49th in the entire nation. 
This is due in large part to the development of a new process 
of dehydrating it for more valuable winter feed for cattle. 
The process was developed in the neighborhood of Naza- 
reth. 


The productivity of Northampton County farms.is and 
has been exceptional. Since 1935, for example, Northamp- 
ton County farms averaged more wheat per acre than the 
great wheat state of Kansas. With constant improvement 
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in the use of the land, with the spread of soil conserva- 
tion practices, the County’s agricultural future is promising. 


About 68 percent of the County’s total 374 square miles 
is in farmland, and a large percentage of this acreage is till- 
able. About a fourth of the County’s total area is in wood- 
land. Most of this woodland is also privately owned. Public 
lands constitute only about one percent of the entire 
County. About 1400 acres of state-owned game lands are 
located on the south slope of Kittatinny Ridge, and the 
County and several of its towns own about 1,000 acres of 
parks and woodlands. Proper use of this forest reserve, both 
public and private, will mean much to the future develop- 
ment of the County. Quite possibly public ownership of the 
Countys woodlands for conservation, flood control and 
recreation will increase in the years to come, if trends in 
other areas are followed. 


For a proper view of the modern County final mention 
must be made of the relation between the County’s popula- 
tion and its area. In 1945 there were about 452 persons to 
each square mile of the County. This was well above the 
population density of the state as a whole (220), but does not 
constitute a serious overcrowding by modern standards. The 
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VILLAGE POND at Centerville, Upper Mt. Bethel Township, con- 
verted a wasteland area into a beauty spot and provides water for 
village fire protection. 
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lands of Northampton County are still lands of opportunity 
for those who use them wisely. i 


Community Enterprise in a Modern County 


Government is by no means the only medium for keep- 
ing communities alert to their needs and their opportuni- 
ties. Because modern society is so complex, in comparison 
with former times, a large number of non-governmental, 
non-profit public organizations contribute to community 
welfare. And since modern American communities have 
basically similar problems, many of these organizations are 
advised or directed by national headquarters. 


Both Easton and Bethlehem have various organizations 
of this kind, and nearly all of them were chartered during 
the present century. Indeed, so many community organiza- 
tions have blossomed in recent years, each serving a speci- 
fic purpose, that many of them have felt the need to unite 
with others to raise funds and avoid duplication. In Easton, 
for example, the Community Chest raises funds for about 
16 such organizations. Bethlehem has 18 community wel- 
fare agencies. The Council of Social Agencies helps advise 
and coordinate the work of many groups. The Lehigh 
Valley Social Service Exchange 1s a confidential clearing 
house for both public and private social agencies. I’o meet 
the many needs of modern industrial society, such measures 
of cooperation will probably become increasingly import- 
ant. 


The needs of youth have become particularly apparent 
in recent years, and a large number of organizations have 
been formed to meet them. The Easton Area Young Men's 
Christian Association (YMCA) originated before the be- 
ginning of the present century. Camp Hugh Beaver, under 
‘+s direction, was founded in 1898 atop Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain in Pike County, and is the third oldest YM camp in 
the nation. Its recreational, educational and club activities 
are well known. Bethlehem’s YMCA was not organized 
until 1941, but today its 35 clubs serve many hundreds, its 
new building is excellently equipped, and its two camps are 
operated jointly with Allentown's YM. 
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Young women of Bethlehem and Easton are similarly 
organized. The YWCA of Bethlehem originated about 
1900, and its many clubs and hobby classes, its Camp Tapa- 
wingo, and its work with various nationality groups have 
meant much to the civic life of the city. The Easton YWCA 
got started about 1909, and in addition to its many hobby, 
study and discussion groups it has performed a notable 
service in better interracial understanding. 


In somewhat the same way the Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociation was formed in Easton in 1910 to serve the needs 
of Jewish young people. It too provides clubs for every age 
group, and its Jewish Community Center, newly rebuilt 


in 1950, maintains a policy of “open doors” to persons of all 
faiths. 


Another example of youth organization in the County 
today are the Boy and Girl Scouts, in both Easton and Beth- 
lehem areas. These organizations, too, are a product of the 
present century, serve different age levels, maintain splen- 
did camps, and carry on various helpful civic activities. 


Younger children have also benefitted from local social 
organizations. The Child Guidance Center studies and 
treats behavior disorders and emotional problems of young- 
sters. Ihe County’s Childrens Aid Society provides foster 
homes for children whose parents are unable to care for 
them. The Family Service trains social “case workers” to 
guide families and advise on their problems. Special “homes” 
have been established to care for those who are too young 
or too old to fend for themselves. 


One could go on compiling a long list of additional so- 
cial service agencies which the problems and complications 
of modern life make necessary. Various churches and the 
Salvation Army, a religious organization for the underprivi- 
leged, have also done much for the social improvement of 
our communities. The main point is, however, that the 
great changes in our ways of living, described in previous 
chapters, have posed many new problems. These social and 
spiritual problems make up what we might call our “mod- 
ern wilderness.” ‘The groups just described, and numerous 
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Lehigh University 


ALUMNI MEMORIAL on the Lehigh campus was built in 1923 
in honor of students and graduates who served in World War I. 


others, are doing their best to conquer that wilderness. he 
pioneer spirit is still with us. 


The County’s spirit of cooperation and self-help .is also 
illustrated by the fact that it has the highest concentration 
of Blue Cross members in the country. In fact, the first 
organization in Pennsylvania to provide a fund for the pay- 
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ment of hospital bills of members, like the Blue Cross does, 
was formed at the Easton Hospital in 1935. 


Final mention must be made of the work of numerous 
business, industrial and professional organizations in the 
County today. Service groups like the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions and Exchange clubs are composed of local businéss- 
men who unite together not only for social affairs and ex- 
change of ideas but to undertake worthy civic projects as 
well. ‘he Pomfret Club in Easton is a notable example of 
a social organization formed by men in many different 
types of activity—professional, business, law, education, etc. 


A modern community, faced with the constant pressure 
of industrial and business competition of other areas, must 
be steadily on the alert to keep developing its resources and 
economic opportunities. Local chambers of commerce are 
important in this alerting process. Supported by local in- 
dustry and business, the Easton Area Chamber of Commerce 
and the Bethlehem Chamber of Commerce have done much 
to keep the economic life of their communities expanding. 


Thus in many fields—business, industry, social welfare, 
education, religion—Northampton Countians have learned 
well the value of cooperation for the good of all. Our 
century has seen only the beginning of this self-help, co- 
operative process. It has become an important part of 
“the American way” of doing things. 


The Cultural Heritage 


Like industry, agriculture, social organization and other 
resources, the County’s cultural heritage grows and changes 
from year to year also. The 20th century has brought many 
changes to this part of County life—new and better schools, 
expansion of the County’s colleges, better libraries, and a 
renewed interest in the historical heritage. This accumu- 
lated cultural heritage can be likened to the baker’s yeast. 
If a community forgets or neglects it, the final product—the 
life of the community as a whole—will more than likely 
be tasteless and flat. 
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Lafayette College 


KIRBY HALL of Civil Rights at Lafayette College was built in 
1929 and houses numerous important historical treasures (see Ap- 
pendix IV) as well as many valuable studies on civil liberty in 
America. 
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A full listing of the cultural resources of the County, 
according to one “outsider,” would thoroughly surprise most 
people. Very few small areas of America can boast of two 
great colleges, several excellent colleges and a technical uni- 
versity, as well as the extraordinarily valuable historical and 
art collections listed in Appendix IV, in addition to a 
nationally famous musical heritage and a rich and varied 
history. 


One of the biggest changes in the County’s cultural pat- 
tern in recent years has occurred in the public school system. 
Wholesale reorganization of the County’s public schools 
started about 1928. Since then, small one-room school- 
houses all over the County were gradually replaced by 
larger, better equipped schools erected by consolidated 
school districts. Still more recently detailed school surveys 
have been made in the County to determine the best ways 
of improving County schools as a whole. Today barely 
20 “one-roomers” remain. 


Local religious schools have also undergone important 
changes, and several new ones have been started in the pres- 
ent century. Easton Hebrew School was founded by the local 
B’nai Abraham synagogue in 1904. It educates Jewish chil- 
dren in the Hebrew language, history and traditions. Along 
the Cherryville Road five miles from Northampton a 
unique Catholic educational institution was started in 1936- 
39. Designed much like a 13th century European mona- 
stery, with an arcaded cloister and inner courtyards, it has 
trained priests who have gone to all parts of the world. Its 
library of 32,000 volumes is but one of the many marks of 
its high scholastic rank. 


Lehigh University and Lafayette and Moravian Colleges 
have become the most important focal points of the cul- 
tural life of the modern County. Lehigh, whose enroll- 
ment has grown from a bit over 600 in 1910 to some 3,000 
today, now has a famous Library of more than a quarter 
of a million volumes, including some of the rarest treasures 
in America. Its splendid art gallery and the annual Bach 
Festival held on its campus have also added to its fame. 
Sixty percent of its graduates enter the various fields of 
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THE FORKS AT EASTON symbolize both the past and the 
present — and the enduring beauty of Northampton County. 


engineering and have performed technical feats in all parts 
of the world. 


One of the important new undertakings at Lafayette 
is its School of International Affairs, which trains future 
diplomats and provides facilities for students of various 
races and nations to live and study together. It is housed in 
the Watson Hall of International Affairs, built in 1949 and 
donated by Thomas J. Watson. Kirby Hall of Civil Rights 
is another comparatively recent addition to the College. Its 
interesting resources are described in Appendix IV. Mora- 
vian College has also been expanded in recent years, and 
its splendid, modern Archives, described in Appendix IV, 
contains many valuable historical treasures. 


The American Newspaper Publishers Association estab- 
lished a famous laboratory in Easton in 1949, and in 1950 
began building the present Research Laboratory in Forks 
Township. Problems in the production of printed material 
are referred here from newspapers throughout America. 


Also in the 20th century the city of Bethlehem has be- 
come known throughout the nation as “the Christmas City 
of America.” The Bethlehem Star, on top of South Moun- 
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tain overlooking the city, is now visible for nearly 20 miles 
in all directions at Christmas time. The gay lighting of the 
Hill-to-Hill Bridge, the famous Moravian ginger cookies 
and homemade beeswax candles, the treasured community 
Christmas “putz” recreating the scene of the birth of Christ, 
and the great music and beauty of the Christmas Eve Vigil 
in Central Moravian Church—all attract thousands of visi- 
tors each year. Christmastime in Bethlehem is a fine ex- 
ample of community cooperation based on the community’s 
historical heritage. 


These are but some of the more important evidences 
illustrating that the County today has very great resources, 
not only in industry, business, minerals and farmlands, but 
in the things of the mind and spirit also. 


History does not come to an end, and our story stops 
at midpoint in the 20th century only because we cannot 
read the future. But we know that history is being made, 
mostly in many little ways, all around us everyday. Gradu- 
ally over the years these “little ways” build up an accumu- 
lated effect. Our own lives, shaped in large measure by the 
Past, add to the making of an historical heritage. The perma- 
nent and living part of our history has been in the making 
for well over 200 years in the land around us. It too had its 
sources in a still older world. But the best, the living part 
of that history—what we call our Northampton Heritage— 
is very much alive today. 
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Appendix I 


The Story the Rocks Reveal 


To understand how the land of Northampton County came to be, 
we must try to think in terms of millions of years. As a matter of 
fact, from the formation of the oldest rocks now exposed in the 
County to the present time covers, according to geologists, a span 
of about one billion years. That’s right, one billion. Let’s see how 
the geologists explain it. 


A billion years ago there were no preceptible forms of life of any 
kind on the earth. Time, which is measured by the events of life, 
literally seems to have stood still. But the earth itself was going 
through a steady process of change. In the ancient seas sediments 
from nearby land masses were being deposited. The oldest rocks 
in Northampton County are thus sedimentary—a product of fine 
sediments which, from the enormous pressures of other later de- 
posits on top of them, were formed into rock. These oldest rocks in 
the County may be seen cropping out here and there on the 
south side of Chestnut Hill from the Delaware across the Bushkill 
north of Easton. Sometime after their formation in the ancient sea 
these limestone sediments were invaded by molten rock from the hot 
interior of the earth. This igneous matter gave these rocks a spark- 
ling, somewhat striped appearance. As a matter of fact because 
of this special character these rocks have been quarried to make 
handsome slabs for mantels and floors. Carefully picked waste from 
these quarries has also been ground into talcum powder. These rocks 
also bear a certain amount of uranium, source of atomic energy. 


During the same infinitely ancient period, perhaps some millions 
of years later, other sedimentary rocks were formed in larger masses 
in the Fairview School ridge south of Easton and in other scattered 
areas south of the Lehigh. These hard layers now form part of the 
peaks and ridges of South Mountain. 


Sometime after these formations were made the earth’s crust 
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in this part of the world began to shrink and crumple and crack. 
The sediments at the bottom of the ancient sea were lifted up and 
became dry land. The earth quaked, and the hot molten rock from 
the interior of the earth seeped up to form “the main portions of 
the South Mountains, the main part of Chestnut Hill north of 
Easton and the ridge of the Camelhump and Pinetop north of 
Bethlehem. Many millions of years passed again. The uplifted land 
was slowly worn down by erosion. Perhaps several thousand feet 
were worn away before the land again sank into a great inland sea 
which covered all of eastern Pennsylvania and parts of adjoining 
states. 


This inland sea, formed perhaps 600,000,000 years ago, was bor- 
dered on the southeast by a great mass of land extending far out 
‘nto what is now the Atlantic Ocean. Off of this land-mass were 
washed sandy sediments that came to rest in long narrow strips at 
the bottom of the shallow sea. These deposits are represented today 
by the ‘narrow strips of sandstone or quartzite scattered through 
the South Mountains below the Lehigh. These rocks have been 
quarried for building stone; Packer Engineering Laboratory at 
Lehigh University is one of many handsome local examples of 
their use. It was during this period that small, spineless, sea-dwelling 
forms of life began to develop. Certain markings in these sandstones 
can only be identified so far as very ancient “worm borings.” 


Eventually the great land-mass to the southeast was worn down, 
and only the very finest sediments drifted into the shallow sea. 
Occasionally the sediments rose above sea level, for we can find 
rocks formed from these deposits with unmistakable ripple marks 
on them. The new, very fine sediments became limestone. The 
oldest of these limestone deposits make up the underlying rocks 
along the south side of the Lehigh River and form the rock floor of a 
large part of Saucon Valley. Another series of limestone deposits 
were laid down between and around what is now Bethlehem and 
Easton, from which the most fertile soil of the Lehigh Valley is 
derived. Sea-dwelling algae, extremely simple forms of life, became 
very abundant in this era. In some of these limestones their forms 
still appear as multitudes of small lumps in the rock. 


Our story now takes us to a point of time estimated at 450,000,000 
years ago. Shell-fish are very abundant, and the ancestral forms of 
regular fish begin to develop. The great land-mass to the southeast 
is now worn down to a very low level. The sea is clearer, the sedi- 
ments floating in are finer. The latter form another layer of lime- 
stone, which has become the rock bed of a strip of land one and 
a half to four miles wide south of Nazareth. Again the land is lifted 
above water level, and again the inland sea advances. Another layer 
of lime sediments is deposited in a narrow continuous belt across the 
County through Nazareth. This becomes a highly valuable lime- 
stone, for it is from this stone that world-famous Portland cement 
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is manufactured. Near-shore forms of sea life begin to appear, and 
their forms are impressed in the rocks which we see today as fossils 
of trilobites, brachiopods and sponges. 


The sea retreats again, and after the land becomes warped and 
eroded, the sea advances over it once more. An extremely thick series 
of deposits are now laid down, and these in time become the shale 
and slate of the slate belt stretching across the whole northern part 
of the County. 


A vast disturbance of the earth’s crust now takes place. Many of 
the underlying rock formations become rumpled and folded. Up- 
lift of the land takes place, and over millions of years this too is 
eroded away. The great land mass of the southeast develops new 
steep slopes. Coarse sand and pebbles are swept down into the 
inland sea again. These form the sandstones that make up Kittatinny 
Mountain and the ridges to the north and west of the County. Life 
begins to emerge from the ancient sea. Amphibians (creatures that 
can live on both land and sea) begin to appear, and at the end of 
this vast period reptiles and insects develop. Finally, the great coal 
fields of Pennsylvania are formed, and then comes another vast up- 
heaval of the earth’s crust, greater than the one before. It is this 
shrinkage of the earth’s crust that forms the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, including Kittatinny ridge. 


This last revolution of the earth’s crust took place perhaps 250,- 
000,000 years ago. It marked the beginning of the age of reptiles 
during which dinosaurs grew to great sizes, though the remains of 
these have not been found in the rocks of the County. Birds and 
flowering plants begin to develop, and perhaps mammals begin to 
appear. Ever since the beginning of this vast period of time no 
major, lasting rock deposits were made in the County. However, 
the area of Flint Hill in the extreme southern corner of the County 
again sank beneath the ancient sea and received a deposit of cobbly 
sandstone about 200,000,000 years ago. 


Millions of years pass again until, about 1,000,000 years ago, an- 
other great geologic event took place in the County. This was the 
beginning of the ice age when, due to some strange forces, thousands 
of feet of ice accumulated in the region of Hudson Bay. ‘This vast 
glacier spread south as far as Northampton County. It is supposed 
that there were four advances of the great ice sheet, each possibly 
separated by thousands of years. Two or three of these advances 
reached into Northampton County. The earliest may have been re- 
sponsible for depositing the gravels and cobbles on the tops of the 
hills in Saucon and Williams Townships. The next left a drift of 
gravel and sand over the Saucon Valley and the eastern part of 
what is now Bethlehem. Perhaps during this period a lake covered 
the limestone lowlands. The most recent ice sheet left well-presery- 
ed marks in the County, scratching surface rocks and depositing 
gravel along the west side of upper Martin’s Creek through Bangor, 
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and down the Delaware River to Lower Bethel Township and across 
country above Mt. Pleasant. In some places these deposits reach a 


depth of 60 to 70 feet. 


*. 


GHOL OGIG “HISSORY 


with Special Reference to Northampton County 








Estimated Name of 
Number of 


YEARS AGO THE AGE 


EARTH HISTORY 


LIFE HISTORY 


pt ke adapt ce a Soka Oe 


AGE OF MAN 








10,000 
ICE AGE 
1,000,000 ; 
AOS el Se ee ee es 
AGE OF 
50,000,000 MAMMALS 
AGE OF 
200,000,000 REPTILES 
AGE OF 
300,000,000 AMPHIBIANS 
AGE OF 
FISHES 
400,000,000 
AGE OF 
INVERTE- 
BRATES 
(Spineless ) 
600,000,000 
AGE OF 
BEGINNINGS 
OF LIFE 
1,000,000,000 


Glaciers retreat. Much later In- 
dians use County as_ hunting- 
ground. Europeans arrive, cut 
down forests, use great amount 
of minerals in the rocks. 


Three great ice sheets invade 
the County, each separated by 
thousands of years. Each one 
leaves deposits of gravel, loose 
rocks, sand and soil. 


Appalachian Mountains, includ- 
ing Kittatiny, are formed at start 
of period. Narrow inland sea 
touches southern tip of County 
wherein sandstones of Flint Hill 
are deposited. 


Great coal fields to north of 
County are formed. County rises 
out of ancient sea and becomes 


much eroded. 


Great folding and uplift of South 
Mountain area at beginning of 
this period. Sandstones of what 
later becomes Kittatiny Mountain 
are formed in ancient sea. 


Huge shallow inland sea_ covers 
County. Vast deposits of sand 
lime and mud sediments form 
series of quartzite, limestone and 
shale & slate over most of County. 
Sea alternately withdraws and re- 
advances over region. 


Chestnut Hill, the Camel-hump 
and parts of the South Mountains 
originate from sediments deposit- 
ed in earliest part of this period. 
Later much earthquake activity; 
molten rock rises to form gneiss 
hills of South Mountain. 


Man dominates all 
forms of life. 


Some of the greater 
mammals disappear 
from the temperate 
zone. 


Modern plant and ani- 
mal forms develop. 
Origin of man-like 
creatures toward end 
of period. Dinosaurs 
dominate early. 


Dominant animal life 
begins to live partly 
on land. Reptiles and 
insects appear. 


Fishes the dominant 
form of life. Amphibi- 
ans begin to develop. 


Spineless, sea-dwelling 
forms of life dominate. 
Form many fossils in 
rocks of County. Some 
develop protective 
shells. Sea and land 
plants begin to appear. 
Evidences of life very 
scanty. Shellless, spine- 
less forms in sea. 


Such then are the barest outlines of the major events in the for- 
mation of the land that became Northampton County. In compari- 
son with the hundreds of millions of years required by this tre- 
mendous process, man’s appearance on the scene is extremely re- 


cent. We have no recor 
entered this silent wilderness more 
first white man probably did not see t 
years ago, and nearly another hundred 
the first real settlements were made in pre 


County. 
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ds to indicate that even the Indian races 
than a thousand years ago. The 
his spot of earth until 300 
years was to pass before 
sent-day Northampton 


Appendix II 


Caves of Northampton County 


The following information has been taken from Benjamin LeRoy 
Miller’s excellent work on Northampton County, Pennsylvania: 
Geology and Geography (Harrisburg: Department of Internal Af- 
fairs, 1939), see especially pages 155-158. 

l. Bethlehem, Sun Inn Cave. “It is reported that a cave under the 
Sun Inn once gave access to the creek nearby and later was used for 
sewage disposal, but the entrance to this cave has long since been 
filled and nothing can be learned of it now.” 

2. Carpenter Cave near Raubsville. It is located about a quarter 
of a mile from the Delaware River and about a mile northwest of 
Raubsville, in a belt of limestone. It is very difficult to explore, 
Miller reports, because the entrance is narrow and drops six feet 
vertically, and the crevices are very narrow. It contains some snow- 
white, translucent dripstone and some small rimstone pools. 

3. Cold Air Cave above Slateford. This is located in the bank of 
the Delaware above Slateford and close to the entrance to Delaware 
Water Gap. A lunch stand conceals the entrance. The mountainside 
here is covered with large blocks of sandstone talus. The entrance 
to the cave is only a few feet square. 

4. Indian Cave above Easton. It is located in a bluff of Delaware 
River 414 miles north of the bridge at Easton, at the head of Indian 
Rift and foot of Sandt’s Eddy, in a belt of limestone about 30 feet 
above Route 611. The entrance is wide and head-high “so one can 
walk in, then stooping a bit through a short passage and turning 
left, one may walk upright to about 90 feet from the entrance. Here 
a hole in the floor leads to a slightly lower room.” “It may have been 
used by the Indians for shelter and watching the river trail. The 
view from the entrance is extensive because of the bend in the river.” 

5. Lost Cave east of Hellertown. A half mile east of Hellertown 
and four miles from Lehigh University, this cave was discovered in 
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1883 by men quarrying limestone. In 1930 is was opened to the 
public on a commercial basis, with good walks, electric lights, 
enlarged passageways and nearby picnic grounds. “The length of 
the cave,” writes Miller, “in a straight line from entrance to rear 
wall is 330 feet but the windings and side gallery make the route 
traversed about 900 feet. The highest ceiling is about 70 feet and 
the cave at its widest place is about 60 feet.” ‘The 40-foot long Lake 
Room is covered with about five to six feet of water and has many 
stalagmites. 


6. Redington Cave east of Bethlehem. Along the Lehigh River 
about five miles east of Bethlehem, this cave is situated at the far 
end of the abandoned limestone quarries at Redington. ‘‘Part of 
the cave has been quarried away,” Miller reported, “and now the 
entrance is through a very narrow passage and down over a steep 
slippery talus slope.” ‘The large room inside has a diameter of about 
50 feet with a ceiling about 40 feet high. One long passage extends 
for about 250 feet in a straight line. The ceiling is covered with 
beautiful stalactites. 


While not within the borders of Northampton County, another 
very interesting cave lies just south of the County about 200 feet 
east of Durham Furnace and a little north of Durham Creek near 
its entrance to the Delaware in Bucks County. Durham Cave is 
about 300 feet long, with an average height of 12 feet and a breadth 
varying from 10 to 40 feet. There are numerous stalactites of consid- 
erable beauty. Once long ago, during the decline of the Durham 
Furnace operations and at the time that the meeting place of Dur- 
ham Methodists was destroyed by fire, the cave was used as a church 
for some months. 
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Appendix III 


1795-1798 
1798-1815 
1809-1811 
1815-1818 
1818-1824 
1824-1829 
1829-1833 
1833-1841 
1841-1843 
1843-1849 
1849-1853 
1853-1857 
1857-1861 
1861-1867 
1867-1871 
1871-1875 
1875-1877 
1881-1885 
1889-1893 
1877-1879 
1879-1881 
1885-1889 
1893-1895 
1901-1903 
1895-1897 
1897-1899 
1899-1901 
1903-1905 
1905-1907 
1907-1909 
1909-1915 
1915-1921 
1921-1923 
1923-1925 
1927-1929 
1925-1927 
1929-1933 
1933- 


Members of 
The U.S. House of Representatives 
Representing Northampton County 


Terms Served Congressman 


Samuel Sitgreaves 
Robert Brown 


John Ross 


Thomas J. Rogers 
George Wolf 

Peter Ihrie 

David D. Wagener 
John Westbrook 
Richard Brodhead 
Milo M. Dimmick 
Asa Packer 

William H. Dimmick 
Philip Johnson 
Daniel M. VanAuken 
John B. Storm 


William Mutchler 


Samuel A. Bridges 
Reuben K. Bachman 
William H. Sowden 


Howard Mutchler 


Joseph J. Hart 
William S. Kirkpatrick 
Laird H. Barber 
Joseph H. Shull 
Gustav A. Schneebeli 
Joseph D. Brodhead 
A. Mitchell Palmer 
Henry J. Steele 
William H. Kirkpatrick 


Everett Kent 


William R. Coyle 
Francis E. Walter 


Home 


Easton 
Weaversville 


Easton 


Easton 

Easton 

Easton 

Easton 
Dingman’s Ferry 
Easton 
Stroudsburg 
Mauch Chunk 
Honesdale 
Easton 
Milford 
Stroudsburg 


Easton 


Allentown 
Durham 
Allentown 


Easton 


Milford 

Easton 

Mauch Chunk 
Stroudsburg 
Nazareth 

South Bethlehem 
Stroudsburg 
Easton 

Easton 


Bangor 


Bethlehem 
Easton 
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Political Party 


Federalist 
Democrat 


Democrat 


Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Republican 
Democrat 
Democrat 


Democrat 


Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 


Democrat 


Democrat 
Republican 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Republican 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Democrat 
Republican 


Democrat 


Republican 
Democrat 


Appendix IV 


Historical Collections, Museums and 
Libraries In Northampton County 


The collections listed below must surely rank Northampton 
County very high on the scale of geographic concentrations of 
materials for scholarship. The writer believes that, in the variety 
and value of its historical collections, the County is almost unique 
in the nation among counties of comparable size. This particularly 
precious residue of the Northampton Heritage deserves a great deal 
more publicity than it has received, and various institutions of the 
County would do well, would perform a real service to American 
scholars, to unite in the publication of a detailed catalogue of the 
possessions of historical value in their care. 


The following is only a preliminary effort in that direction, and 
far from complete. Most of the following information has been 
collected by Edward F. Reimer, and much of it was originally pre- 
pared by the librarians and curators of the institutions listed. 


BETHLEHEM 
Lehigh University Library 


It was not until 1877 that a real library was provided for the 
University. Judge Asa Packer provided half a million dollars in 
his will for this purpose, and the building was completed in 1878. It 
was greatly enlarged in 1928-29. The Library now includes some 
310,000 volumes, and is growing at the rate of 5,000-7,000 each year. 
The possessions of the Treasure Room, where most of the important 
historical items are kept, were largely collected during the last 

uarter of the 19th century, under the inspiration and direction of 
the late William H. Chandler. The most valuable items are main- 
tained in a vault. The 6,000 rarities in this whole collection were 
appraised at $175,000 in 1950. Major divisions of this collection are 
as follows: 
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(1) Sixteenth century Bibles and prayer books, including three 
editions of the famous Geneva “Breeches” Bible (1583, 1589 and 
1615), the exquisite “Pauper’s Bible” (c. 1530) printed and illus- 
trated entirely by full-page woodcuts, the very rare Tyndale “Newe 
Testament” (1549), and four brilliantly illuminated prayer books. 


(2) Sixteenth century scientific works, including 11 editions of 
Ptolemy, the great Greek geographer, Waldseemuller’s ‘“Cosmo- 
graphia” (1509), a fine copy of Copernicus’ “De revolutionibus 
orbium coelestium” (1543), Agricola’s “De re metallica” (1556), 
Konrad von Gesner’s “Historia animalium” (1551-58). 

(3) Sixteenth and 17th century travels and voyages, including 
the first and second editions of the great work of Richard Hakluyt 
(1589 and 1599), a handsome set of Purchas’s “Pilgrims” (1625-26), 
De Bry’s so-called “Grand Voyages” (1590-1630) and “Petit Voyages” 
(1598-1628), a first edition of De Soto’s “Virginia” translated by 
Hakluyt (1609), Martin Frobisher’s “Historia navigationis” ( 1675), 
and other works ranging from 1609 to 1683. 


(4) Shakespeare Folios. The Treasure Room has an especially 
outstanding collection of these first collections of Shakespeare’s 
works, including the First Folio published in 1623, two copies of the 
Second Folio (1623), a copy of the Third (1664), and two copies 
of the Fourth: (1685), as well as many other rare items of Shakes- 
peareana. 


(5) Restoration Drama, a notable collection purchased in 1946, 
includes some 40 original editions of important works in this period. 


(6) Colonial Americana, in the Treasure Room, dates back to 
the 1677 Boston edition of William Hubbard’s “Narrative of the 
Troubles with the Indians,” and includes all three editions of 
Christopher Saur’s German Bible published in Germantown (1743, 
1763 and 1776), the first Bible in any European language to be 
manufactured in the colonies. Also included are various Franklin 
imprints, including the 40-year run of the “Pennsylvania Gazette” 
(1753-1793). | 

7) American Revolutionary period pamphlets, dating between 
1773 and 1780. 


(8) arly national period imprints include the small two- 
volume edition of the Bible published by Robert Aitken in Phila- 
delphia (1781), the first English Bible printed in America; the first 
American edition of the works of Shakespeare (1795), and other 
items. 

(9) arly American natural history, including the very rare 
giant elephant folio edition of Audubon’s “Birds of America,” as 
well as the first octavo edition of the same work, the Audubon and 
Bachman “Quadrupeds of North America,” and the pioneering 
works of Alexander Wilson and others. 

(10) The Bach-Gesellschaft edition of the complete musical 
works of Johann Sebastian Bach, published in Germany in 46 
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volumes. This particular copy of this rare complete edition was the 
working copy of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, founder of the Bethlehem Bach 
Choir. 

The Lehigh University Library also possesses a very fine Civil 
War Collection numbering some 6,000 items. 


The Moravians Archives 


Founded between 1757 and 1765, the Moravian Archives were 
originally organized by Bishop David Nitschmann, Jr. The posses- 
sions are largely owned by the Bethlehem Moravian congregation; 
the remainder belong to the Northern Province of the American 
Moravian Church and are known as the Provincial Archives. The 
present fireproof building in which these treasures are housed was 
built in 1930 on the campus of the Moravian College and Theolo- 
gical Seminary. ‘The some 60,000 items in the Archives may be 
roughly classified as follows. 

1) Moravian history: most of the main floor of the three-story 
building is lined with bookstacks containing books (some rare) and 
files of early periodicals dealing with Moravian history, colonial 
affairs, works by Moravian authors, and historical writings on the 
development of Bethlehem. 


2) The Malin Library of Moravian Literature, containing 
about 1300 volumes in Czech, Latin, German and English, comprises 
many very rare antiquities, such as a copy of the celebrated Kralitz 
Bible of the Bohemian Brethren and most of the Bohemian Chron- 
icles. Next to the Moravian Archives at Herrnhut, Germany, this 
collection is perhaps the most complete of its kind. 


(3) Manuscripts. The Manuscript Room includes a large collec- 
tion of German manuscript records of the Moravian Church in 
America since 1735, including many Journals of Moravian mission- 
aries, 45 volumes of manuscript diaries of the Bethlehem congrega- 
tion, many manuscript records of various church boards and organi- 
zations, military and political materials with letters and documents 
of the French and Indian and the Revolutionary wars, correspon: 
dence with public authorities etc. (1745-1800), about 2,000 letters 
and documents belonging to the Provincial Board (1780-1895). In 
addition, the Archives possess copies of documents at the Moravian 
Archives at Herrnhut, papers of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel among the Heathen (17 35-1811), financial records of the 
General Economy and of Moravian schools and colleges, and old 
records of various Moravian congregations outside of Bethlehem. 
Most of the manuscripts are in German. 

(4) Moravian map collection is located on the second floor, and 
includes some manuscripts and printed maps dating back to the 
beginnings of America. , 

(5) Paintings. On the first floor is located the large and notable 
painting portraying Zeisberger preaching to the Indians, by the 
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noted early Philadelphia artist, Christian Schuselle. The second 
floor picture gallery includes about 30 portraits of prominent Mo- 
ravians such as Spangenberg, Boehler, Cammerhof, the Nitschmanns, 
Count Christian Renatus Von Zinzendorf, etc. Most of these are by 
Valentine Haidt. There is also Haidt’s painting, “The First Fruits” 
(1782). 

(6) Moravian Music. The third floor contains some 300 manu- 
script pieces of Moravian music written between 1766 and 1850, as 
well as about 600 pieces of religious music used by the Moravians 
(1710-1840). 

There are many other items that could be listed here, including 
a few museum pieces and periodical and picture collections. 


Moravian College and Theological Seminary Library 


Aside from the Moravian Archives located at the College, the 
College Library itself contains some 43,000 volumes, and includes 
two collections of autographs of Presidents of the United States, the 
McManus collection on American history and biography, the 
Kraemer collection of Lincolniana, and such items as an ancient 
Hebrew scroll. The College Library dates back at least to 1822, and 
the present Harvey Memorial Library building was completed in 
1907. The top floor of the College Library contains a collection of 
Moraviana and other old and rare works. 


Moravian College for Women Library and Archives 


Founded in 1742 by Zinzendorf’s daughter, the Countess Benigna, 
as a day school for girls, and reorganized by her in 1785 as a board- 
ing school, this institution was not chartered by its present name 
until 1863. However, a modest library was probably begun by 1836. 
The present library collection, comprising some 18,000 volumes, is 
divided into two major sections — books pertaining to the active 
curriculum, and a collection of rare Americana. 

Manuscripts are stored in the office of the Archivist in Colonial 
Hall (constructed 1748). The Archives collection includes more than 
40,000 items, including 270 volumes, the major divisions of which 
are: (1) More than 10,000 letters pertaining to the school’s affairs 
and dating from 1785 to 1900 (these include notes from members of 
such distinguished early American families as those of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Baron von Steuben, Nathaniel 
Green, Ethan Allen, John Quincy Adams); (2) a school diary kept 
by students (1785-1790), minutes of school conferences (1824-1839), 
school class papers (1787-1830); (3) a collection of early American 
textbooks; (4) collections of early accounts and prices; (5) books on 
early American history, and numerous other items. 


Bethlehem Historical Museum 
This Museum got its start in 1939 from the efforts of a group of 
young women of the Service Guild of the Central Moravian Church 
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(now the Women’s Fellowship). The Museum is housed in five 
rooms in the northwest wing (built 1751) on the second floor of the 
Sisters’ House in downtown Bethlehem. Its collections include: 
(1) A collection of coin silver spoons made hy Bethlehem silver- 
smiths (1748-c1850), (2) Bethlehem Moravian children’s toys (c1800- 
1900); (3) Moravian musical instruments dating back to 1790, in- 
cluding a harpsichord made by J. C. Till and once owned by J. Fred 
Wolle; (4) a display of the personal possessions of Johanna Maria 
Heckewelder, daughter of the famous missionary John Heckewelder 
and the first white child born in Ohio;- (5) a collection of Bethlehem 
prints and maps, including a lovely watercolor of the first house in 
Bethlehem; (6) three oil paintings by Valentine Haidt painted in 
1751 to hang between the windows of the old chapel built that | 
year; (7) a collection of colonial lighting fixtures and equipment; 
(8) a collection of spinning wheels and textiles; (9) early cooking 
utensils and building materials; (10) a G. A. R. Civil War collection 
of guns and other paraphernalia. 


Bethlehem Public Library 


Organized in 1901 as the Bethlehem Library Association, the 
Library today possesses some 95,000 volumes, and includes attrac- 
tive children’s rooms, a music listening room, and a valuable Local 
Historical Collection. The Library serves 15 schools in the area. 


The Historical Collection was started shortly after 1930, and in- 
cludes the following: (1) 2300 catalogued books, pamphlets and 
scrapbooks relating to early eastern Pennsylvania history and the 
Moravian settlements; the scrapbooks include clippings of historical 
articles published in local newspapers by Elizabeth L. Myers (1926- 
1929) and Asa MclIlhaney, as well as several scrapbooks on the Bach 
Choir; also included in this division are local newspaper clipping 
files, early prints and photostat maps of Bethlehem, and a set of 
Bethlehem and Northampton County Directories dating back to 
1885. (2) Manuscript Records include 38 volumes of transcribed 
local church and pastoral records, and 5 volumes of vital statistics 
transcribed from the Bethlehem Daily Times (1867-1890). (3) 
Genealogical collection. 


Wesley Methodist Church Archives 


This church was organized in 1852, and in 1902 Wilbur L. King, 
appointed church historian for the 50th anniversary, began col- 
lecting records of the church’s existence and membership. There 
are approximately 500 items housed in a special room of the church 
school building. Among the minute books, manuscripts, photo- 
eraphs, reports, documents and other items are the original church 
seal of 1855, minutes of the First Quarterly Conference of 1853, a 
pen and ink sketch of the first church in 1854, the original flagon 
and chalice used in communion, and an early hymn book published 
in Bethlehem. The care and organization of this Bethlehem church’s 
records are worthy of emulation by other older churches in the area. 
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Bethlehem Steel Company Library 


For about twenty years past the Company has maintained a 
library at its general offices. In 1949 it was relocated and dedicated 
as the Charles M. Schwab Memorial Library. It contains material 
relating to all phases of the iron and steel industry, the sciences 
and business administration. 


EASTON 


Lafayette College Library 


It has been said that Lafayette College did not own a single book 
until four years after its founding in 1832, except for small collec- 
tions owned by two literary societies and the Brainerd Evangelical 
Society. ‘The Library’s growth was slow; by 1870 it possessed only 
7,000 volumes. The first separate library building was provided by 
a $30,000 gift in the will of August S. Van Wickle, son-in-law of the 
College’s great benefactor, Ario Pardee. The building was dedicated 
in 1900. Finally in 1931 Lafayette was one of four colleges to re- 
ceive an endowment from the Carnegie Corporation to establish a 
librarianship. In 1938-39 the library building was entirely modern- 
ized and enlarged. The next year it contained approximately 100,- 
000 volumes, and in 1950 about 125,000 volumes. The Van Wickle 
Library has three specialized collections in addition to a valuable 
collections of paintings and aquatints: 


(1) Rare Book Room contains about 600 volumes of rare books 
with special emphasis on history and science. Such rarities as a 
page from the famous Niirnberg Chronicle (published in 1493) 
and a framed Egyptian papyrus scroll may be found here. 


(2) Collection of the American Friends of Lafayette. The Col- 
lege is the official depository and trustee for this organization. The 
collection includes (a) 1,532 volumes on or relating to Lafayette 
and French participation in the American Revolution, (b) part of 
an original manuscript by General Sullivan explaining to Congress 
why his expedition against the Indians had been held up so long in 
Easton, (c) 230 manuscripts, including 171 pieces in the Hubbard 
Collection of letters from Lafayette to Washington (1777-1817), 
(d) 150 letters from Lafayette to various persons (1778-1830), (e) 
over 500 catalogued engraved portraits of or relating to Lafayette, 
and (f) other museum pieces, mostly relating to Lafayette. 


(3) Lafayette College Collection includes some 2,000 volumes 
and 600 pamphlets relating to the history of this locality and the 
region round about, and to the history of the College, including 
works written by alumni, etc. 

(4) Paintings and aquatints, etc. Those in the Library number 
about 130 items. The College as a whole possesses collections of 
paintings in various buildings representing an outlay of over a 
million dollars. ‘The noted American painter, Frederick Detwiller, 
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is resident artist on the campus. The Library also maintains a 
collection of many early American, English and Swiss prints. Other 
important paintings are located in the Kirby Museum (see below). : 


Lafayette College, Kirby Hall 


Kirby Hall, with its library for research in government and law, 
its political science museum, and its historical collection, originated 
from the aid of Fred Morgan Kirby. Its three main divisions are 
as follows: 


(1) Kirby Library for Research in Government and Law con- 
tains about 7,000 volumes and numerous periodicals of professional 
calibre in the field of political science and law. 


(2) The Political Science Museum possesses photostats of im- 
portant documents in the Congressional Library relating to the 
development of Civil Rights in America, in addition to a number 
of original documents, prints and political cartoons. The original 
print of Lincoln delivering his second inaugural address was ob- 
tained from a nephew of the famous early photographer, Brady, 
who took the picture. 


(3) The Kirby Museum Collection, also located in the Kirby 
Hall of Civil Rights, contains many museum items relating to local, 
state and national history. Among these are the following: (a) a 
brace of pistols formerly owned by George Taylor, (b) a collection 
of political cartoons, (c) pictures and engravings of $8 of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, (d) a Thomas and 
Richard Penn deed dated 1750, (e) Lafayette’s 18th century court 
sword and his embroidered waistcoat worn on his U. S. visit in 1824, 
(f) numerous items relating to European developments in the strife 
for freedom, including the Russian Czar’s bronze medal for freeing 
the serfs, a Yearbook of Edward III (London 1561), and Italian 
manuscripts of the 13th and 14th centuries. 


Paintings in the Kirby Museum include the following: Caleb 
Boyle’s portrait of Thomas Jefferson (1801), Matthew Pratt’s por- 
trait of Thomas Paine, Charles Willson Peale’s view of Washington 
at Yorktown (which formerly hung in Lafayette’s bedroom in 
France), Henry Inman’s painting of “William Penn at the ‘Treaty 
Elm,” George Henry Story’s original painting of Lincoln, Rem- 
brandt Peale’s portrait of Andrew Jackson, Jacob Eichholtz’s por- 
trait of Martin Van Buren, John Vanderlyn’s portrait of Stephen 
Collins Foster, and others. 


Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society 


The Society was organized in 1906 and incorporated 1910. Meet- 
ings were held in the Easton Library until 1916 when the Society 
rented the old stone schoolhouse back of the First Reformed Church. 
Here was housed the Heller Collection of relics, but with the ac- 
cession of the Aicher Collection larger quarters were required. So 
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in 1933 Miss Mary Mixell and Mrs. Emily Mixell Lalor bequeathed 
the Society its present home (erected in 1833 by Jacob. Mixell, son 
of the builder of the Reformed Church in 1776). The Society’s 
collections include approximately 1,000 historical objects and 
museum pieces, about 1,500 books relating to local and regional 
history, newspapers, photographs, and manuscript letters, maps, 
unrecorded deeds and surveys. 


Manuscripts of the Society include, among other items, (a) 15 
bound volumes of “Marriages and Deaths, 1799-1884,” (b) “Oaths 
of Allegiance of Northampton County, 1777-1784,” (c) abstracts of 
Northampton County newspapers, compiled by Henry F. Marx; 
(d) abstracts of German and script wills, 1752-1840, compiled by 
Earnest F. Boettcher; (e) abstracts of wills and letters testamentary 
of the County, compiled by Dorothy Poor; (f) photostats of the 
manuscript minutes of the Indian Treaty held at Easton in 1757; 
(g) Durham Furnace records, 1750-1800; (h) 15 manuscript maps 
and land surveys; (i) genealogical manuscripts and books; (j) about 
75 historical papers read before the Society; and (k) typescripts of 
other early County historical records. The Society also has a copy 
Beate rare and interesting “Easton Borough Directory for 1855- 
1856.” | 


Museum objects include a large collection of Indian arrowheads, 
battleaxes, mortars, pestles, basketry and beadwork, etc., as well 
as some old furnishings. The Society also holds relics of the original 
court house, including the chair, inkwell and sander of the Presi- 
dent Judge, the court house Bible, etc. 


Paintings and prints of the Society include two fine portraits of 
the early Moravian Bishop Ettwein and his wife by Valentine Haidt; 
a number of handsome portraits by the early Easton artist, Samuel 
Moon; as well as a very valuable collection of watercolors, drawings, 
sketches and prints of early scenes of the County. 


County Court House and County Archives 


For details about the County’s present court house, the reader 
is referred to Chapter XI. Records dating back to the founding of 
the County in 1752 are housed in the Archives Room, with an 
adjoining room, in the present court house; some additional ma- 
terials are stored elsewhere. For example, the original deed of the 
Penns to the land for the first court house in the square is treasured 
in one of the vaults of the city. Materials in the Archives Room is 
listed in detail on a typed index. It is to be hoped that future plans 
of the County will include provision for an Archivist in charge to 
complete detailed indexing of the records and supervise their use. 


In the belfry of the County court house hangs Northampton 
County’s famous Liberty Bell, associated with the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence in Easton on July 8, 1776. 


In the main courtroom and other parts of the court house are a 
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large number of portraits of distinguished members of the North- 
ampton County bar, from the latter part of the 18th century to the 
present time, many of whom attained national prominence. 


Easton Public Library » 


The Easton Library was first organized as a stock or subscription 
library in 1811, when a group of local leaders met for this purpose 
in one of the inns of the town. It was first housed in Peter Miller’s 
office on what is now Third Street; then in 1815 a building was 
built for it on what is now Second Street (the building still serves 
as the office of the Secretary of the Easton Board of Education). 
The first catalog of its possessions appeared in 1858 when the library 
contained about 5,000 volumes. The Easton Library Association 
was organized in 1895, and sometime thereafter Andrew Carnegie 
donated $50,000 for a new building which was dedicated 1903. It 
now contains 64,000 volumes and numerous items of historical 
interest. 

The Henry F. Marx Historical Room, dedicated 1950, preserves 
many of the first few hundred volumes in the early library's posses- 
sion, and altogether contains about 6,000 items — books, magazines, 
pamphlets and newspaper files. Henry F. Marx, educated at Lafay- 
ette and Johns Hopkins University and for some years a newspaper- 
man in different parts of the country, returned to teach English at 
Easton High School 1892-1902. He was then appointed librarian 
of the new free library and served till his retirement in 1936. The 
Historical Room grew out of his abiding interest in local history. 
Among the Room’s many important possessions are (a) abstracts 
of all wills probated in the County 1752-1840, (b) an indexed list 
of marriages and deaths taken from Easton newspapers 1799-1884, 
and (c) an indexed and systematically arranged record of more 
than 30 local church records comprising some 275,000 names. 


The Richard N. M. Snyder Music Collection, housed at the Li- 
brary, contains many scores of musical comedies, light operas and 
other musical compositions, some of them of historic value. 

On the site of the Library is William Parson’s grave. When the 
present building was planned, the site purchased for it was the 
burying ground of the old Union German Lutheran and Reformed 
Church. The other graves were removed to a new burial site. 
Parsons died on December 22, 1757, the same year that he built his 
house (see below), and his strange gravestone is unlettered. How- 
ever, a marker carries the following: “He rocked Easton in her 
cradle and watched over her infant footsteps with paternal solici- 
tude.” The “First Stars and Stripes,’ one of the first genuine United 
States flags, is also proudly displayed at the Easton Library. 


Easton Reformed Church 


A picture of the handsome tower of this famous church may be 
found in Chapter VIII. It was built in 1775-76 by Philip Mixell. 
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Up to 1830 the church was owned and occupied jointly by the local 
Reformed and the St. Johns Lutheran congregations; the two sepa- 
rated in 1831. Much of the interior of the church has been beauti- 
fully restored in 1951-52 to its original colonial atmosphere. Close 
by is the little old church school house, built 1794; it is hoped that 
this will be restored and converted into the church’s historical 
museum. 


Historical collections of the church include, among other items: 
(a) The so-called Schlatter Bible, with a beautiful hand-illuminated 
frontispiece, presented to the congregation sometime between 1747 
and 1750 by the Rev. Michael Schlatter, who was sent to the colonies 
in 1746 by the Synod of Holland to gather the scattered members 
of the Reformed Church and organize congregations. The Bible 
(the German version of Luther) was printed at Basel, Switzerland 
in 1747 by the noted printers of the Brandmueller family (see 
Chapter IX). (b) The original pewter communion set of the church, 
a gift from the churches of Europe, dated 1746. (c) The church’s 
original land grant (the property was purchased for $10.00) from 
descendants of William Penn; the grant, which affirmed property 
settlements already in effect, was not made until 1802. (d) The 
original schoolmaster’s Windsor chair used in the school house hard 
by, and presented by the Rev. Thomas Pomp, the noted minister 
who served the church more than half a century (1796-1850). There 
are also a couple of handsome early paintings, one being of the 
Rev. Thomas Pomp. 


The Parsons-Taylor House 


This famous old house at Fourth and Ferry Streets in Easton is 
included in this Appendix, in spite of the fact that it is neither a 
museum nor a library. The house itself is an important historical 
property, and it is hoped that it will soon be restored and appro- 
priately furnished for display to the public. It is a very handsome 
example of a mid-18th century American small home, and one of 
the very few homes of the Signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence still in existence. With appropriate furnishings and restora- 
tion it could become one of the historic showplaces of eastern Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Easton chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion deserve much credit for the efforts they have made to preserve 
it from further decay and restore it in part, for when they purchased 
the property in 1911, it had been used as a butcher’s shop! The 
house was originally built for William Parsons, founder of Easton, 
in 1757. Sometime after his death, it was occupied by George Taylor, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. In 1779 it was sold to a 
man named Shannon. After that until 1911 its history is obscure. 


It is to be hoped that further restoration measures will include, 
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in addition to appropriate furnishing of the interior, a re-creation 
of the colonial garden that once existed at the side and rear, with 
its high board fence. It was in this courtyard that George Taylor 
must have entertained George Washington when he came to Easton 
to visit the sick and wounded hospitalized in the Reformed Church. 


Several pictures of the building are reproduced in the text (see 
index), including an architect’s sketch for a proposed restoration 
of the exterior. 


NAZARETH 


The Whitefield House 


Nazareth began its existence around this famous old three-and- 
a-half story stone building, which is one of the real gems of Ameri- 
can colonial architecture. Its origins have been described in the 
text (see Chapter V), but its history might be recapitulated here: 
it was planned by George Whitefield, the famous evangelist, in 1740 
when he obtained 5,000 acres here for a school for Negroes; in 1740 
it was begun by Peter Boehler and other Moravians, and later the 
same year the land was purchased by the Moravian Church; in 
1743-44 the building was largely completed and 32 young couples 
of the so-called Second Sea Congregation moved in; in 1745-48 the 
building served as a boarding school for Moravian girls; from 1748 
to 1764 it was a nursery for children of Moravian missionaries; 
between 1764 and 1855 it served as a home for retired missionaries; 
in 1855-58 it was the seat of the Moravian Theological Seminary; 
between 1858 and 1871 it was again a home for retired missionaries; 
and since 1871 it has served both as a home for retired or furloughed 
missionaries (first floor) and as the headquarters and Museum of 
the Moravian Historical Society (organized 1857). 


On the same block-sized plot is the so-called Gray Cottage, the 
oldest existing completed building in the County and the oldest 
Moravian building in Pennsylvania, having been completed in 
1740. It is a one-and-a-half story log and limestone structure, clap- 
boarded on three sides, with quaintly steep roof lines and shed 
dormer. In 1743 it was used as a school for Moravian boys, but 
today it is used as a private residence. Several blocks away is hand- 
some Nazareth Hall, built for Count Zinzendorf in 1754, now con- 
verted into apartment dwellings, and the equally handsome but 
now unused first Moravian church in Nazareth, built in the middle 
of the last century. 


The large Whitefield House shelters a vast quantity of extremely 
valuable historical treasures. No classification or catalog has been 
made of these, but plans for doing so and for proper preservation 
of them are under discussion now. The Society has already made 
plans for the restoring of its beautiful collection of Haidt paintings. 
The writer is convinced that the Whitefield House can become one 
of the most remarkable historical museums of its kind. 
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While no really thorough catalog of the Whitefield House’s 
treasures is available, some indication of the variety of its posses- 
sions can be gained from the following: 


(1) Paintings: (a) About 18 or 19 Bibical scenes and portraits by 
the famous Moravian colonial painter, John Valentine Haidt (plans 
for the restoration of these are under way); (b) some portraits of 
Moravian leaders by various artists; (c) some colonial primitives 
by Reinke and others (such as an exceptionally beautiful portrait 
of a young Moravian girl); (d) miscellaneous paintings such as a 
facsimile of the “Protest of the Bohemian Nobility against the 
Burning of John Hus” in 1415. 


(2) Drawings and Watercolors: (a) a great number of scenes of 
early Bethlehem, Nazareth and other early Moravian communities 
and buildings, some of great artistic charm and rare historical value: 
(b) hand-drawn maps of the early Northampton County region, 
Indian trails and early roads throughout Moravian mission territory 
(many of these by Wenceslaus Golkowsky, surveyor and Nazareth 
warden who came to America in 1753). 


(3) Musical Instruments such as (a) the first pipe organ known 
to have been built in the United States (built in Philadelphia by 
Gustavus Hesselius, first prominent colonial artist and the first 
American organ builder, and John G. Klemm who set it up in the 
Bethlehem Gemeinhaus in July 1746); (b) a clavichord brought to 
Bethlehem from London by Moravians of the second Sea Congre- 
gation in 1743; (c) a clavicytherium, antecedent of the harpsichord 
and one of only four extant in the United States, in use in the 
Whitefield House about 1755; (d) 18th century instruments made 
by American Moravians, such as the violin made by John Antes 
(Bethlehem 1758) and the viola made by 8-year-old Azariah Smith 
(Christian Springs 1765); (e) a large variety of other 18th century 
Moravian instruments including such rarities as the Serpentine 
horn and the so-called Fagot. 


(4) Household equipment: There is an extraordinary variety of 
18th and early 19th century household equipment at the Whitefield 
House, and the following merely suggests its major divisions: (a) 
Stoves include the very rare Huebener tile stove made at Lititz, a 
variety of old stoveplates dating back to 1749, and woodburning 
stoves cast at nearby Jacobsburg Furnace c1835-40. (b) Chests and 
safe, including Golkowsky’s 18th century sea chest and an old safe 
with elaborate heavy nailhead studding. (c) Wood products: wooden 
doorlatches and handles, candelsticks and shades, dowel pins, hand- 
carved clothespins and other items. (d) Furniture includes a variety 
of plank chairs, Bethlehem chairs with tulip and heart designs, 
ladderbacks, etc. (e) Pottery and glass includes early Pennsylvania 
German sgraffito pie plates, a few pieces of Stiegel glass, and numer- 
ous other items. (f) Metal work embraces a variety of hinges, locks, 
keys, weather vanes, scrods, wrought and cast iron bells of the early 
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Moravian settlements, lancet scales, etc. (g) Lighting equipment, 
such as old lanterns, candle scones, candle molds, oil- and fat-burn- 
ing lamps, candle snuffers and trimmers, tinder boxes, etc. (h) 
Kitchen utensils include a variety of open-hearth cooking utensils, 
dough baskets, rare spice and coffee mills, as well as crimping, 
fluting and charcoal irons, and charcoal hot water heaters. 


(5) Clothing and Textile Equipment: (a) some very beautiful 
samplers done at Bethlehem cl800, (b) Schneppelhaube sisters’ 
caps with colored choir ribbons), (c) altar cloth with seal of the 
church, made from flax raised at Nazareth; (d) a variety of Morav- 
ian dresses, dolls, fans and other needlework; (e) textile equipment 
including wool, cotton and linen spinning wheels, ribbon looms, 
quilting frame, wool cards, wool and yarn winders, flax and flax 
Sete (£) various leather products including boots, sabots and 
shoes. 


(6) Tools, implements and building materials: (a) old-time 
carpenters’ tools of various kinds; (b) farm implements include flax 
break, wooden grain shovel, corn grinding mortar and pestle, 
shoulder yoke for carrying water, sickles, etc.; (c) building materials 
and miscellaneous items including balustrades, scrolls, beams, etc. 
and also a couple of pieces of the original log pipes with wrought 
iron collars which carried water from the first public waterworks 
in Pennsylvania (at Bethlehem, 1754). 


(7) Fire-fighting equipment: Nazareth’s first fire engine (1791) 
and a number of leather fire buckets made in Narazeth 1790. 


(8) Indian and foreign mission artifacts: There is a large collec- 
tion of these in the Whitefield House, ranging from small hand- 
craft products of primitive inhabitants of the mission fields to a 
complete kayak of the Eskimos with its own unique history. Amerind 
artifacts include tomahawks, arrowheads and spearheads, beadwork, 
items of Indian clothing. Curios from early Moravian foreign 
missions come from Tibet, Labrador, Alaska, the West Indies, 
Nicaragua, and Australia. 


MANUSCRIPTS housed in the Whitefield House could provide 
a fertile field for scholars in the field of American colonial and re- 
ligious and art history. However, at present there is no arrangement 
or classification of these treasures, and accessions have been cata- 
logued only in part. There are no accommodations at present for 
professional study of these documents. The estimated 5,000 items 
include about 100 bound volumes of manuscripts, many of them 
in their original handsome leather bindings and penned in a beauti- 
ful script. A great many fall into the following categories: (a) Cor- 
respondence and papers of early Moravian leaders relating to per- 
sonal, organizational and governmental matters; (b) correspondence 
and papers of Moravian missionaries relating to Indian affairs and 
mission activities; (c) diaries and registers of a variety of early 
Moravian settlements and congregations dating from 1740; (d) 
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account books, registers, ledgers and day books of the Barony of 
Nazareth, including Gnadenthal, Christian Spring, Nazareth Hall 
(1795-1929), the Single Brethren’s establishment (1748-1800), 
Friedensthal, and the Rose Inn; (e) miscellaneous correspondence 
and documents. 

RARE BOOKS in the possession of the Whitefield House have 
also not yet been fully catalogued and adequately stored. Unnum- 
bered thousands of volumes, many in excellent original bindings, 
are stored on the second and third floors. Among the most im- 
portant groups of this collection are the following: (a) a large por- 
tion of the original library of Bishop Spangenberg (largely 17th 
and 18th century imprints in German); (b) a collection of the works 
of John Amos Comenius, most of them dated in the latter half of 
the 17th century; (c) a small number of productions from the press 
of Benjamin Franklin; (d) imprints of the Ephrata Cloister (1748- 
64); (e) imprints from the press of Christopher Saur in German- 
town; (f) a collection of rare Bibles, dating from 1636; (g) a large 
collection of hymn books, dating from 1639; (h) miscellaneous 
European imprints of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries. 

There are also a sizeable number of 19th and 20th century books 
on colonial history, religion and religious history, Journals of the 
Continental Congress, Pennsylvania history, genealogy, publications 
of historical societies, and so on. 


Nazareth Public Library 


In 1951 a new Nazareth Library building was dedicated as a 
memorial to the servicemen of World War II. The library is de- 
signed as a public service to the whole community and cooperates 
with the local school system. 


OTHER LIBRARIES AND COLLECTIONS 


Bangor Public Library was founded in 1921 and at present 


possesses approximately 7,000 volumes. It receives its support from 
private contributions, the Community Chest and Borough Council, 
and is designed as a library of general service to the community. 

Hellertown Public Library — in 1951 the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club of Hellertown formulated plans for a general 
service library in that borough. 


Private Collections 


A surprisingly large number of families in Northampton County 
maintain special home collections of local and regional antiques, 
historical items, objects of art, paintings, prints and books. No 
survey of such collections has been made. One of the more noted 
of these is the Odenwelder Collection of Northampton County, 
maintained by Ashen J. Odenwelder Jr., of Easton. Among other 
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antiques, the Odenwelder Collection includes two Phillippe split- 
bamboo fishing rods made by the inventor of the split-bamboo rod 
who lived and worked in Easton, a chest-on-chest from the old 
Horner house in the “Irish Settlement” near Bath, and a large 
number of early Pennsylvania German products, including furni- 
ture, pottery, glassware, fractur, etc., as well as collections of early 
American coins, stamps and flasks. 
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Appendix V 


Civil Divisions of Northampton County 


Dates of Founding and Incorporation, Chief Factors in 
Their Formation, and Origins of Their Names 


FOUNDED INCORP. 


FORMATION AND NAME 


SSS 


MUNICIPALITY 

CITIES 

Bethlehem 1741 
Easton 1752 
BOROUGHS 

Bangor 1863 
Bath c1810 


Chapman Quarries 1850 


East Bangor c1850 
Freemansburg c1760 
Glendon 1843 
Hellertown c1742 
Nazareth 1740 


Boro 1845 
City 1917 


Boro 1789 
City 1887 


1875 


1856 


1865 


1884 


1856 


1867 


1872 


1863 


Founded by Count Zinzendorf and others 
as Moravian center. Named on Christmas 
Eve after birthplace of Christ. 


Laid out by William Parsons as County 
seat; named after English estate of Lord 
Pomfret, father-in-law of Thomas Penn 
who chose this site. 


Opening of slate quarries by R. M. Jones 
who named it after slate town in Wales. 


Established around pre-revolutionary tan- 
nery and Siegfried’s mill (1812). Named 
by James Ralston in 1816. 


Opening of slate quarries under manage- 
ment of William Chapman of Cornwall, 
England. 


Founded by Andrew Delps as Delpsburg, 
but officially named after neighboring 
Bangor. 


Established around pre-revolutionary tav- 
ern of Peter Bachman and Huber’s mill. 
Named after early landowner (c1790), 
Edward Freeman. 

Named after Glendon Iron Works built 
here by William Firmstone in 1843. 

First settled by Heller brothers; later de- 
velopment stimulated by North Penn rail- 
road (1856) and Saucon Iron Co. (1866). 
Established by Moravians under Peter 
Boehler for evangelist George Whitefield, 
who gave it its Biblical name. 
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MUNICIPALITY 


Northampton 


North Catasauqua 
Pen Argyl 


Portland 
Roseto 
Stockertown 


Tatamy 


Walnutport 


West Easton 


Wilson 


Wind Gap 


TOWNSHIPS 
Allen 


Bethlehem 


Bushkill 


East Allen 


Forks 


c1739 


1868 


c1780 


1774 


c1830 


Settled Erected 


1728 


c1730 


c1750 


c1730 


c1740 


FOUNDED INCORP. 


1901 


1882 


1876 


1912 


1900 


1893 


1909 


1890 


1920 


1893 


1748 


1746 


1813 


1845 


175% 


FORMATION AND NAME 


Though nearby area settled by Scotch- 
Irish 1728 and a defense post was placed 
here in 1739, the present community de- 
veloped in 1890's. 


Same as above; named after Catasauqua 
in Lehigh County, its parent community. 


Founded by slate workers from Wales 
who gave town its Welsh name. 


Got its first start as Dill’s Ferry; town laid 
out in 1845 by Captain James Ginn of 
Portland, Maine. 


Settled by Italian slate workers, the site 
was purchased for them by Nicholas 
Roseto and Lorenzo Falcone. 


Laid out by Andrew Stocker 1774 as center 
for Bushkill milling industries; later 
dominated by cement industry. 


“Moses” ‘Tatamy lived in area during 
early settlement as Christianized Indian 
chief, but town did not develop until rise 
of cement industry. 


Got its start as a boat repairing center 
and stopping point for boat crews in early 
Lehigh Canal days. 


Laid out by John Odenwelder in 1860's 
and formerly called Odenweldertown. 


Lower part formerly called Mutchlertown 
after Col. Valentine Mutchler who laid out 
village in 1860’s. Renamed after President 
Wilson. 


Though Dutch and Germans settled in 
area in 1740’s, the town actually got its 
real start by influx of Italian and Welsh 
slate workers in 1870's. 


Established by Bucks County; originally 
included East Allen and Hanover Town- 
ships and part of Lehigh County. Named 
in honor of William Allen, early large 
landowner. 


Established by Bucks County; originally 
included Upper and Lower Nazareth 
Townships, Bethlehem city and Freemans- 
burg. 

Formed out of Plainfield Township; 
named after creek, which got its name 
from Dutch settlers. 


Formed out of the original Allen Town- 
ship (see above). 


Originally included Palmer Township and 
boroughs of Stockerton, Tatamy, Wilson, 
West Easton, and Easton city north of 
Lehigh. Name comes from early designa- 
tion of the whole area, “Forks of the Dela- 
ware.” 
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MUNICIPALITY FOUNDED INCORP. 
Hanover c1760 1798 
Lehigh c1738 1765 
Lower Mt. Bethel 1730 1787 
Lower Nazareth c1750 1807 
Lower Saucon c1720 1743 
Moore c1745 1765 
Palmer c1740 1857 
Plainfield c1740 1762 
Upper Mt. Bethel _1730 1787 
Upper Nazareth 1740 1807 
Washington c1730 1871 
Williams c1725 1750 


FORMATION AND NAME 


Erected out of Allen Township and orig- 
inally included portion of Lehigh County. 
Perhaps named by German settlers after 
Hanover in Germany. 


Formed out of what was called “Adjacents 
of Allen”; named for bordering river. 


Formed out of old Mt. Bethel and origin- 
ally included Washington Township. Mt. 
Bethel a Biblical name dear to Scotch- 
Irish. 


Original Nazareth separated from Bethle- 
hem Township 1788; Nazareth Township 
then divided into Upper and Lower. For 
name see under Nazareth borough above. 


Original Saucon Township erected by 
Bucks County 1742, which was divided 
into Upper (now in Lehigh County) and 
Lower. Named from Indian designation 
“Sakunk,” meaning at the mouth of the 
creek. 


Formed out of what was called “Adjacents 
of Allen”; named in honor of John Moore, 
Provincial Assemblyman 1761-62. 


Formed out of Forks Township; named in 
honor of George Palmer, Surveyor Gen- 
eral who had his office in Bath. 


Originally included Bushkill Township; 
area called “Blanveldt” by early Dutch 
settlers. 


Formed out of original Mt. Bethel Town- 
ship which was established by Bucks 
County 1747. Biblical name _ probably 
chosen by Scotch-Irish settlers. 


Original Nazareth separated from Bethle- 
hem Township 1788; Nazareth Township 
then divided into Upper and Lower, Up- 
per being chiefly the old Moravian 
“barony.” For name see under Nazareth 
borough. 


Formed out of Lower Mt. Bethel Town- 
ship (see above). Was the name in re- 
membrance of the Union Army’s Camp 
Washington established at West Easton 
in 1861? 


Established by Bucks County; probably 
named for John Williams, prominent 
early settler. 
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Appendix VI 


Population Factors 
In the Growth of the County 


Population Growth of Northampton County 





Total Foreign Reduction of Territory by 

Year Population Born Negroes Establishment of New Counties 

1790 24,200 ; 156+ . 

1800 33,062 . 249+ Wayne County (including present day 
Pike) erected 1798. 

1810 , . * Eastern portion of Schuylkill County 
separated 1811; Lehigh County erected 
in 1812. 

1820 31,765 “4 200 

1830 We . * Monroe County separately established 
in 1836. 

1840 40,996 s 164 Carbon County separately established 
in 1843. 

1850 40,235 * 136 Northampton County hereafter re- 

1860 47,763 3,920 141 duced to its present limits. 

1870 61,432 6,374 186 

1880 70,312 6,298 322 

1890 84,220 9,428 533 

1900 99,687 11,541 600 

1910 127,667 23,790 615 

1920 153,506 26,939 749 


1930 169,304 23,819 1,334 
1940 168,959 19,112 1,198 
1950 185,243 : . 


* Statistics not given or not available. 

+ Of these only 23 were slaves in 1790, and only 8 were slaves in 1800; the remainder, and 
all during the following pre-Civil War years, were Free Negroes. 

t By 1790 the original ‘‘Old Northampton’’ County had been reduced by all the territory 
west and north of present Wayne, Monroe and Carbon Counties, with the separate establish- 
ment of Northumberland County in 1772. Northampton still included the present Counties 
of Wayne, Pike, Monroe, Carbon, Lehigh, and a portion of Schuylkill. 
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Foreign-Born Population of the County 
Showing Places of Origin, 1880-1940 




















NATION 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
Rad Sh Pe Io en went er ble eee AM ate el eth Rte 
British Isles 
England } 1,647 1,743 (1,684 1576 1,267 821 
1,549 
Wales 942 832 832 619 486 248 
Scotland 49 111 141 : 242 153 
Ireland 1,989 1,849 1,484 1,011 724 432 322 
en Re PS EE ae ere ee ee ag eee 
West Europe 
Italy 341 1,582 3,723 4,427 4,552 4,065 
Switzerland 60 55 
France ‘1 62 
Benelux 45 
Spain & Portugal 296 
Central Europe 
Germany | 2,954 2,615 °2,263'' 14467 VASTe) bite 
2,343 
Austria J 517 =—«-:1,004 §=394,557 2,318 2,506 2,727 
East Europe 
Russia 104 260 1,097 1,745 803 625 
Poland 42 113 1,774 1,750 1,059 
Hungary 562 1,183 7,715 7,983 4,367 4,124 
Czechoslavakia L515 Wa2 21S ie 
Greece 323 292 
Yugoslavia 1,203 734 
Other 606 439 
Scandanavian Countries 89 
Asia 14 234 
Other or Unclassified aor 359 572 908 2,812 1,574 346 





OTHER POPULATION FACTORS 


Town Population in 1810: Easton, being the only incorporated 
borough in the County at this time, was the only unit that had a 
genuine urban character to it at this period, though its population 
was only 1,657. Compared with it the village of Bethlehem had a 
population estimated at 543, Nazareth 311, and Allentown (still a 
part of the County and called Northampton Town) had a popula- 
tion of 573. 


Occupations 1820-1840: Census figures, though not consistently 
reporting various types of occupations, do reveal that in 1820, out 
of a total population of 31,765, the County had 5,787 adults en- 
gaged in agriculture and 2,398 engaged in manufacturing of various 
kinds. By 1840 this balance had undergone a profound change; at 
that time only 2,829 are reported as engaged in agriculture while 
3,161 were engaged in manufacturing and trades, and in addition 
the surprising number of 363 were employed in “inland naviga- 
tion,” 322 in mining, 257 in commerce, and 208 in the learned pro- 
fessions and engineering. 
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Population Growth of Cities 





Per cent .*. Per cent 
Year Bethlehem Increase Easton Increase Year 
1790 * 709 1790 
1800 * 1,045 67.8 1800 
1810 * 1,657 58.6 1810 
1820 * 2,370 43.0 1820 
1830 * 3,529 48.9 1830 
1840 *800 4,865 37.9 1840 . 
1850 1,516 52.7 7,250? 49.0 1850 
1860 2,866 89.1 8,944 23.4 1860 
1870 4,512? 57.4 10,987 22.8 1870 
1880 5,193 15.1 11,924 8.5 1880 
1890 6,762 30.2 14,4813 21.4 1890 
1900 7,293 7.9 25,238 74.3 1900 
1910 12,837 76.0 28,523 13.0 1910 
1920 50,358* 292.3 33,813 18.5 1920 
1930 57,890 15.0 34,468 1.9 1930 
1940 58,490 1.0 33,589 —2.6 1940 
1950 66,340 13.4 35,632 6.1 1950 


* Bethlehem was not incorporated as a borough until 1845, and therefore its population 
before 1850 was not separately recorded by the Census. The population given for 1840 above 
is merely an estimate. 

1 South Easton was separately incorporated as a borough in 1840 but the Easton figures 
above do not include its population until 1890 or 1900. In 1850 South Easton had a popula- 
tion of 1,511, and its estimated population in 1877 was about 4,000. 

2South Bethlehem was separately incorporated as a borough in 1865, so its figures are not 
included with those of Bethlehem until 1920. South Bethlehem’s phenomenal growth was 
as follows: 3,556 in 1870; 4,925 in 1880; 13,061 in 1890; 16,706 in 1900; 13,978 in 1910. 

8 Easton was incorporated as a city in 1887, at which time the former borough of South 
Easton was included in the new city. 

4 Bethlehem was incorporated as a city in 1917, at which time the former borough of 
South Bethlehem was included in the new city. 
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Bibliography 


With Suggestions for Additional Bibliographical 
Needs on the County’s History for Future Study 


Omitted from the following lists are the following categories: 
(a) general state and national histories, (b) histories of specialized 
subjects except those directly dealing with Northampton County, 
and (c) genealogies. Many works in all three categories are of 
considerable value to the study of the County’s history, but had to 
be omitted because of space limitations. However, an extremely 
valuable bibliography of secondary materials may be used by those 
wishing further information: Writings on Pennsylvania History, 
A Bibliography compiled by Arthur C. Bining, Robert L. Brun- 
house and Norman B. Wilkinson (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission, 1946). An expanded and revised 
edition of this work is in the making; the present edition lists 6,165 
items. 


MANUSCRIPT RESOURCES 


Manuscript depositories of historical materials in Northampton 
County have already been described in Appendix IV. Since detailed 
catalogs of these are not, for the most part available, further details 
could not be included here. It is to be hoped that the various in- 
stitutions possessing these treasures may soon undertake the mimeo- 
graphing or publication of such catalogs. 

In addition, valuable manuscript resources on the history of the 
County may be found at the Historical Society of Pennsylvania and 
the Library of the American Philosophical Society, both in Phila- 
delphia. A detailed catalog of manuscripts at the former has been 
published in recent years. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND INDIAN RELATIONS 


See also under Moravian History and Activities below. 

Abbott, Charles C. Ten Years Digging in Lenape Land... (Tren- 
ton 1912, 191 pages). Indian archaeological explorations in 
the Delaware Valley. 

Barker, James N. Sketches of the Primitive Settlements of the River 
Delaware (Philadelphia 1827, 62 pages). 

Berlin, Alfred F. “The Frontier Forts in Lehigh County,” in Le- 
high County Historical Society Proceedings 1922, 34-40. 

Brinton, Daniel G. The Lenape and Their Legends ... (Philadel- 
phia 1885, 262 pages). 

Buck, William J. History of the Indian Walk Performed ... in 
1737 (Philadelphia 1886, 269 pages). 

Buck, William J. “Lappawinzo and Tishcohan, Chiefs of the Lenni 

Lenape,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
VII (1883), 215-220. 

Davis, Rose M. “ “The Tents of Grace’ in Longfellow’s Evangeline,” 
[Gnadenhuetten] in Pennsylvania History XVIII (1951), 269- 
292. 

Donehoo, George P. A History of the Indian Villages and Place 
Names in Pennsylvania (Harrisburg cl1928, 290 pages). 

Hark, J. Max. “Meniolagomeka: Annals of a Moravian Indian 
Village . . .” in Moravian Historical Society Transactions I 
(1886), 129-144. 

Heckewelder, John G. E. History, Manners and Customs of the 
Indian Nations ... (Philadelphia 1876, 465 pages). 

Heckewelder, John G. E. Names Given by the Lenni Lenape... to 
Rivers, Streams and Places ... (Allentown 1940, 41 pages). 

Heckewelder, John G. E. A Narrative of the Mission of the United 
Brethren among the Delaware and Mohegan Indians, 1740- 
1808 (Philadelphia 1820, 426 pages). 

The History of the Moravian Mission among the Indians of North 
America ... (London 1840). 

Heller, William J. “The Lenni Lenape Departure from the Dela- 
ware River,” in Bucks County Historical Society Papers IV 
(1917), 271-282. 

Howells, W. D. “Gnadenhuetten,” in Atlantic Monthly XXIII 
(1869), 95-115. 

Johnson, Frederick C. Count Zinzendorf and the Moravian and 
Indian Occupancy of the Wyoming Valley, 1742-1763 (Wilkes- 
Barre 1904, 64 pages). 

Jordan, John W. “Some Indian History of the Lehigh Valley,” in 
Lehigh County Historical Society Proceedings I (1908), 184- 
196. 

Laubach, Charles. “Prehistoric Man in Northern Bucks County,” 
in Bucks County Historical Society Collections IU (1909), 52-57. 

Loskiel, George H. History of the Mission of the United Brethren 
among the Indians of North America (London 1794): 
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Mercer, Henry C. Researches upon the Antiquity of Man in the 
Delaware Valley ... (Boston 1897, 178 pages). 

Rice, William H. “The Gnadenhuetten Massacres . . .” in Penn- 
sylvania-German VII (1906), 26-31, 71-79. 

Schrabisch, Max. Archaeology of the Delaware River Valley ... in 
Wayne and Pike Counties (Harrisburg 1930, 181 pages). 
Sipe, Chester H. The Indian Wars of Pennsylvania... (Harrisburg 

1929, 793 pages). 

Thomson, Charles. Causes of the Alienation of the Delaware and 
Shawanese Indians from the British Interest (Philadelphia 
1867, 189 pages. Originally published in London 1759). 

Van Doren, Carl, ed. Indian Treaties Printed by Benjamin Franklin 
1736-1762 (Philadelphia 1938, 340 pages). 

Volk, Ernest. The Archaeology of the Delaware Valley (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 1911, 258 pages). 

Wallace, Anthony F. C. King of the Delawares: Teedyuscung, 1700- 
1763 (Philadelphia 1949). 

Wallace, Paul A. W. “They Knew the Indian: the Men who Wrote 
the Moravian Records,” in Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society XCV (June 1951), 290-295. 


BIOGRAPHY AND AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


This list contains only those works published in English; there 
are a number of valuable biographies of early Moravians in the 
German language. 

The list is arranged alphabetically by subject. 

Allen. Delancey, Edward F. “Chief Justice William Allen,” in 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography I (1877), 202- 
PAGE 

Allen. Kistler, Ruth M. “William Allen, Pennsylvania Loyalist, 
1704-1780,” in Lehigh County Historical Society Proceedings 
1932, 45-102. 

Allen. Kistler, Ruth M. “William Allen, Provincial Man of 
Affairs,” in Pennsylvania History I (1934), 165-174. 

Allen. Roberts, Charles R. “William Allen, the Founder of Allen- 
town, and His Descendants,” in Lehigh County Historical So- 
ciety Proceedings I (1908), 22-43. 

Antes. McMinn, Edwin. Life and Times of Henry Antes. (Moores- 
town, New Jersey 1886). 

Brainerd. Edwards, Jonathan, editor. Memoirs of the Rev. David 
Brainerd ... (New Haven 1822, 507 pages; London 1884, 354 
pages). Edwards, famous early New England philosopher- 
theologian, incorporates Brainerd’s own Diaries and Journals 
intto his memoir. 

Brainerd. Day, Richard Ellsworth. Flagellant on Horseback: The 
Life Story of David Brainerd (Philadelphia 1950, 253 pages). 

Coffin. Clyde, John C. The Life of James H. Coffin... (Northamp- 
ton County Historical and Genealogical Society, 1881). 
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Ettwein. Hamilton, Kenneth G. John Ettwein and the Moravian 
Church during the Revolutionary Period (Bethlehem 1940, 345 
pages). 

Franklin. Nolan, J. Bennett. General Benjamin Franklin, the Mili- 
tary Career of a Philosopher (Philadelphia 1936, 101 pages). 
Relates to Franklin’s work in Northampton County during the 
French and Indian War. 

Gross. The Autobiography of Dr. Samuel David Gross (Philadel- 
phia 1887). 

Haidt. Howland, Garth A. “Valentine Haidt, a Little Known 
Eighteenth Century Painter,” in Pennsylvania History VIII 
(October 1941), 304-312. 

Heckhewelder, Rondthaler, Edward. Life of John Heckewelder 
(Philadelphia 1847, 149 pages). 

Henry. Jordan, Francis. The Life of William Henry of Lancaster, 
1729-1786 . .. (Lancaster 1910, 185 pages). 

Packer. Stuart, Milton C. Asa Packer, 1805-1 879, Captain of Indus- 
try, Educator, Citizen ... (Princeton 1938, 30 pages). 

Parsons. Chidsey, Andrew D. Jr. “William Parsons, Easton’s First 
Citizen,” in Pennsylvania History VII (1940), 89-102. 

Parsons. Jordan, John W. “William Parsons, Surveyor General, 
and Founder of Easton,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography XXXIII (1909), 340-346. 

Post. Post, Christian Frederick. “Journal from Philadelphia to the 
Ohio...” in Robert Proud, History of Pennsylvania... (Phila- 
delphia 1797-98), II, Appendix. Part of the Post Journal was 
also printed in Charles Thomson’s book on Indian conditions 
(see above). This and other Post Journals also appear in the 
published Archives of Pennsylvania as follows: Colonial Rec- 
ords VIII, 142-145; and Pennsylvania Archives, First Series III, 
412-422, 520-544; IV, 92-98. 

Schlatter. Harbaugh, Henry. The Life of Rev. Michael Schlatter 

- . . (Philadelphia 1857, 375 pages). Reproduces some of 
Schlatter’s own writings. 

Siegfried. Stoudt, John Baer. The Life and Times of Col. John 
Siegfried (Northampton 1914, 62 pages). 

Spangenberg. Ledderhose, Charles T. Life of August Gottlieb 
Spangenberg (London 1855). ) 

Trachtenberg. Trachtenberg, Rabbi Joshua. Consider the Years 
(Easton 1944). Includes comments on several pioneer Easton 
Jews, including Michael Hart whose home on the square Wash- 
ington visited in 1778 or 1782. | 

White. Hartman, E. J. “Josiah White and the Lehigh Canal,” in 
Pennsylvania History VII (1940), 225-235. 


White. Morton, Eleanor. ‘““The American Vision of Josiah White,” 
in Commonwealth, The Magazine for Pennsylvania 1 (March 
19477).. 
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White. Morton, Eleanor. Josiah White, Prince of Pioneers (New 
York 1946). 

Whitefield. The Journals of George Whitefield (New York: Every- 
man, 2 volumes). 

Whitefield. Thompson, W. J. “George Whitefield, Educator and 
University Founder,” in Methodist Review CIX (1926), 341-355. 

Wolf. Steele, Henry J. “The Life and Public Services of Governor 
George Wolf, 1777-1840,” in Pennsylvania-German Society Pro- 
ceedings XXXIX (1930), 5-25. 

Zeisberger. De Schweinitz, Edmund. The Life and Times of David 
Zeisberger (Philadelphia 1870, 747 pages). 

Zeisberger. Rice, W. H. David Zeisberger and His Brown Brethren 
(Bethlehem 1902). 

Zeisberger. See reference to his Diary under Creative Literature— 
Moravians. 

Zinzendorf. Bovet, Felix. The Banished Count, or the Life of 
Nicholas Zinzendorf (London 1865, 322 pages). 

Zinzendorf. Spangenberg, August G. Life of Count Zinzendorf.. . 
(London 1838, 511 pages). Digested and translated from the 
8-volume German original published 1773-75. 


COUNTY AND REGIONAL HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 


In addition to the published works listed below attention should 
again be called to the large manuscript ‘‘Materials for a History of 
Northampton County” prepared by Edward F. Reimer and de- 
posited with the Northampton County Commissioners (1951), and 
also to the manuscript “History of Northampton County,” by 
Matthew S. Henry, a typescript of which is at the Northampton 
County Historical Society. 


Included in the following list are also histories of neighboring 
counties and areas, since their history is intimately and directly 
linked with that of Northampton County up through part of the 
19th century. 


Atwood, Albert W. and Robert F. Sisson. ‘Today on the Delaware, 
Penn’s Glorious River,” in The National Geographic Magazine 
CII (July 1952), 1-40. 

Boyd, Julian P. editor. The Susquehannah Company Papers, 1750- 
1772 (Wilkes-Barre 1930-31, 4 volumes). Pertains to the “in- 
vasion” of Connecticut settlers in the Wyoming Valley which 
was then within the boundaries of Northampton County. 

Brandt, Francis B. The Majestic Delaware ... (Philadelphia 1930, 
192 pages). 

Brodhead, Luke W. The Delaware Water Gap ... (Philadelphia 
1867, 220 pages). Scenery, legends and early history. 

Buck, William J. History of Bucks County ... (Willow Grove 1855, 
144 pages). 

Burrell, Abram B. Reminiscences of George LaBar.. . and Inci- 
dents in the Early Settlement of the Pennsylvania Side of the 
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[Delaware] River from Easton to Bushkill (Philadelphia 1870, 
111 pages). ; 

Chapman, Issac A. A Sketch of the History of Wyoming [Valley] 
(Wilkes-Barre 1830, 209 pages). 

Chidsey, Andrew D. Jr. The Penn Patents in the Forks of the Dela- 
ware (Easton 1937, 91 pages). : 
Clyde, John C. Genealogies, Necrology and Reminiscences of the 

Irish Settlement (n.p. 1879, 419 pages). 

Clyde, John C. The Scotch-Irish of Northampton County (Easton 
1926, 594 pages). . 

Commonwealth Magazine. “Northampton County: Profile of an 
American Community,” in Commonwealth, The Magazine for 
Pennsylvania II (January 1948), 2-11, 16, 24-28. Includes staff 
articles on Northampton County history, industry, agriculture, 
government, and a tourists’ guide. a 

Davis, W. W. H. The Fries Rebellion, 1798-1799 . .. (Doylestown 
1899, 143 pages). 

Davis, W. W. H. History of Bucks County ... (New York 1905, 3 
volumes). 

Davis, W. W. H. “Washington on the West Bank of the Delaware,” 
in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography IV (1880), 
133-163. 

[Ellis, F.] History of Northampton County ... (Philadelphia and 

Reading 1877, 293 pages). 

Federal Writers Project. Northampton County Guide (Bethlehem 
1939, 246 pages). . 

Garber, John P. The Valley of the Delaware and Its Place in Ameri- 
can History (Philadelphia 1934, 418 pages). 

Heller, William J. editor. History of Northampton County and the 
Grand Valley of the Lehigh (New York 1920, 3 volumes). 
Henry, Matthew S. History of the Lehigh Valley ... (Easton 1860, 

436 pages). | 

Kieffer, Henry M. translator. Some of the First Settlers of the Forks 
of the Delaware and Their Descendants ... (Easton 1902, 404 
pages). 

Koons, Albert A. Illustrated History of the Lehigh Valley (Cata- 
sauqua, n.d.) 

Marx, Henry F. Northampton County: Evolution of Townships 
1762-1812 (Easton 1936, 42 pages). 

Mathews, Alfred. History of the Counties of Lehigh and Carbon 
. .. (Philadelphia 1884, 802 pages). 

Mathews, Alfred, editor. History of Wayne, Pike. and Monroe 
Counties (Philadelphia 1886, 1283 pages). 

Mcllhaney, Asa K. Educational History of Old Northampton (1912, 
80 pages). 

MclIlhaney, Asa K. “The Irish Settlement in the Forks of the Dela- 
ware,” in Penn Germania I (1912), 632-640. 
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Miller, Benjamin LeRoy. Northampton County, Pennsylvania: 
Geology and Geography ... (Harrisburg 1939, 496 pages). 

Miner, Charles A. History of Wyoming Valley (Philadelphia 1845, 
488 pages). * 

Murray, Elsie W. A History of Old Tioga Point... (Athens, Penn- 
sylvania 1908, 656 pages). Early Indian history of upper Old 
Northampton County, Sullivan’s expedition of 1779, and the 
Yankee-Pennamite wars. 

Pleasants, Henry. An Historical Account of the Pocono Region... 
(Philadelphia 1913, 69 pages). 

Portrait and Biographical Record of Lehigh, Northampton and 
Carbon Counties (Chicago 1894, 999 pages). 

Raup, H. F. “The Pennsylvania Dutch of Northampton County: 
Settlement Forms and Culture Pattern,” in Philadelphia Geo- 
graphical Society Bulletin XXVI (1938-39), 1-15. 

Rupp, Israel D. History of Northampton, Lehigh, Monroe, Carbon 
and Schuylkill Counties (Harrisburg 1845, 568 pages). 

Skillman, David B. “The Founding of Northampton County,” in 
Commonwealth, the Magazine for Pennsylvania (July 1952). 

Skillman, David B. Old Northampton County (Easton 1952). 

Stokes, A. F. Indian History and Legends of Pennsylvania’s Pic- 
turesque Playground (Scranton 1936, 22 pages). Early history 
of the Water Gap, the Stroudsburgs and the Poconos. 

Stoudt, John B. The Liberty Bells of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia 
Sa 204 pages). Includes Northampton County’s “liberty 
beliss 

Tyson, Carroll B. The Poconos (Philadelphia 1929, 193 pages). 

Ward, Freeman. Recent Geological History of the Delaware Valley 
below the Water Gap (Harrisburg 1938, 76 pages). 

Wildes, Harry E. The Delaware (New York 1940, 398 pages). 


COUNTY & REGIONAL INDUSTRY, TRANSPORT, CRAFTS & PROFESSIONS 


Anderson, John A. “Navigation on the Delaware and Lehigh 
Rivers,” in Bucks County Historical Society Papers IV (1917), 
282-312. 

Anderson, John A. Navigation on the Upper Delaware (Trenton 
1913, 33 pages). 

Bogen, Jules I. The Anthracite Railroads, a Study in American 
Enterprise (New York 1927, 281 pages). 

Burkhardt, F. A. ‘““Romance and History along the Easton-Reading 
King’s Highway,” in Lehigh County Historical Society Proceed- 
ings 1932, 37-57. 

Burkhardt, F. A. “Transportation Footprints in Lehigh Valley,” in 
Lehigh County Historical Society Proceedings 1936, 31-36. 
Cotter, Arundel. The Story of Bethlehem Steel (New York 1916, 65 

ages). 

pat B. F. Jr. “The Durham Iron Works . . .” in Bucks 
County Historical Society Papers VIL (1937), 59-94. 
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Hadley, Earl. The Magic Powder (New York 1945). The history of 
Universal Cement Company with data on the County’s cement 
industry. 

Hagner, Charles V. Early History of the Falls of Schuylkill, Man- 
ayunk, Schuylkill and Lehigh Navigation Companies . . . 
(Philadelphia 1869, 102 pages). 

Hartman, E. J. “Josiah White and the Lehigh Canal,” in Pennsyl- 
vania History VII (1940), 225-235. 

Heller, William J. The Gun Makers of Old Northampton (Lan- 
caster 1908, 14 pages). 

Kenderline, Thaddeus S. “Lumbering Days on the Delaware River,” 
in Bucks County Historical Society Papers IV (1917), 239-252. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company. A History of the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company (Philadelphia 1840, 68 pages). 

Leslie, Robert. History of the Portland Cement Industry (Chemical 
Publishers 1926). 

McCann, William H. “Along the Easton Road in Its Early Days,” 
in Old York Road Historical Society Bulletin VI (1942), 36-44. 

McIntire, Charles. Physic and Its Practisers in Old Northampton 
(Easton 1900, 64 pages). 

Scott, J. Ernest. “Old Shad Fisheries on the Delaware River,” in 
Bucks County Historical Society Collections II (1909), 534- 
Pal, 

Weaver, Ethan A. “The American Eagle, the First English News- 
paper Printed in Northampton County,” in Pennsylvania Mag- 
azine of History and Biography XXIII (1899), 69-76. 


THE MORAVIANS AND OTHER RELIGIOUS GROUPS 


Works relating to the great missionary enterprises of the North- 
ampton County Moravians among the American Indians have been 
listed under the first section of this bibliography. For other works 
relating to the Moravians in the County, see also under Biography 
and Local History and Culture. To save space the author has not 
itemized the many, many valuable historical articles in the follow- 
ing: 

Transactions of the Moravian Historical Society, published irregu- 
larly between 1858 and 1936 in 11 numbered volumes and a special — 
series of one volume and two pamphlets, must certainly be regarded 
as a basic tool in the study of detailed phases of Northampton 
County history. The Transactions contain articles relating to the 
County and region as a whole, as well as to the far-flung activities of 
the Moravian brotherhood. 

De Schweinitz, Edmund. The History of the Church Known as the 
Unitas Fratrum ... (Bethlehem 1885, 693 pages). 

De Schweinitz, Edmund. The Financial History of the American 
Province of the Unitas Fratrum (Bethlehem 1877). 

Hamilton, J. Taylor. History of the Church Known as the Morav- 
ian Church ... (Bethlehem 1900, 631 pages). 
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Hamilton, Kenneth G. John Ettwein and the Moravian Church 
during the Revolutionary Period (Bethlehem 1940, 345 pages). 

Henry, James. Sketches of Moravian Life and Character ... (Phila- 
delphia 1859, 316 pages). vit 

Hillman, Ralf R. Old Dansbury (now Stroudsburg) and the Mo- 
ravian Mission (Buffalo 1934, 100 pages). 

Malin, W. G. C. Catalogue of Books Relating to or Illustrating the 
Unitas Fratum ... (Philadelphia 1881, 178 pages). 

Meyers, Elizabeth L. A Century of Moravian Sisters... (New York 
1918, 243 pages). 

Rau, A. G. and H. T. David. Critical Catalogue of American Mo- 
ravian Music, 1742-1842 (Bethlehem 1938). 

Reichel, Levin T. Early History of the Church of the ... Moravians 
in North America, 1734-1748 (Nazareth 1888, 241 pages). 
Sessler, Jacob J. Communal Pietism among Early American Morav- 

tans (New York 1933, 265 pages). 
Schwarze, William N. History of Moravian College and Theological 
Seminary (Bethlehem 1910). 


Other Religious Groups 


Clyde, John C. History of the Allen Township Presbyterian Church 
... and the Irish Settlement ... (Philadelphia 1876, 198 pages). 

[Fretz, Franklin K.] Hustorical Sketch of St. Johns Lutheran 
Church, 1740-1915, Easton (Easton 1915, 64 pages). 

Heller, W. J. ‘““The Rise and Decline of the First Lutheran Congre- 
gation at the Forks of the Delaware,” in Pennsylvania-German 
XI (1910), 138-147. 

King, Wilbur L. Annals of Methodism in Bethlehem, 1777-1885 
(Bethlehem, 2 volumes). 

McCann, John E. “History of Catholicity in Northampton County, 
1737-1920,” in American Catholic Historical Society Records 
XXXI (1920), 339-348; XXXII (1921), 61-92. 


COMMUNITY HISTORY AND CULTURE 

Bethlehem 

Bowen, Catherine D. A History of Lehigh University (South Beth- 
lehem 1924, 105 pages). 

Brodhead, Davis. ‘“‘Asa Packer and the Lehigh University,” in 
Magazine of American History XIII (1885), 536-546. 

Erbe, Hellmuth ... Bethlehem, Pennsylvania (Stuttgart, Germany 
1929, 190 pages). 

Gilpin, Joshua. ‘‘Journey to Bethlehem,” in Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography XLVI (1922), 15-38, 122-153. 

Grider, Rufus A. Historical Notes on Music in Bethlehem .. . 1741 
to 1873 (Philadelphia 1873). 

Hamilton, Kenneth G. Church Street in Old Bethlehem (Bethlehem 
1942). 
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Jordan, John W. “Bethlehem during the Revolution: Extracts 
from the Diaries .. .” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography XII (1888), 385-395. 

Jordan, John W. “The Military Hospitals at Bethlehem and Lititz,” 
in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography XX (1896), 
136-157. 

Levering, Joseph M. A History of Bethlehem, 1741-1892 .. . (Beth- 
lehem 1903, 809 pages). 

Mortimer, Charlotte B. Bethlehem and Bethlehem School (New 
York 1858, 208 pages). 

Myers, Elizabeth L. “The Story of the Bach Festival,” in American- 
German Review I, 4 (1935), 14-17, 49. 

Ogden, John C. An Excursion into Bethlehem and Nazareth .. . 
in the Year 1799... (Philadelphia 1800, 167 pages). 

Reichel, William C. The Crown Inn Near Bethlehem, 1745: A 
History (Philadelphia 1872, 162 pages). 

[Reichel, William C.] A History of the Rise, Progress and Present 
Condition of the Moravian Seminary for Young Ladies at Beth- 
lehem (Philadelphia 1881, 608 pages). 

Reichel, William C. “The Old Moravian Sun Inn...” in Pennsyl- 
vania German Society Proceedings VI (1896), 44-75. 

Reichel, William C. editor. The Old Sun Inn at Bethlehem, 1758 
- + (Doylestown 1876, 51 pages). 

Schwarze, William N. The Moravian Settlement of Bethlehem ... 
(Newcomen Society of England 1939). 

Walters, Raymond. The Bethlehem Bach Choir; a History .. . 
(Boston 1923, 344 pages). 

Walters, Raymond. Bethlehem Long Ago and Today (Bethlehem 
1923, 151 pages). 


Easton 


Butler, A. W. editor. “A Visit to Easton, Pennsylvania, 1761,” in 
Indiana Magazine of History XXXII (1936), 266-274. 

Chidsey, Andrew D. Jr. A Frontier Village: Pre-Revolutionary 
Easton (Easton 1940, 264 pages). 

Chidsey, Andrew D. Jr. Easton and Northampton County Under the 
Penns (Easton 1936, 213 pages). 
Coffin, Selden J. Men of Lafayette, 1826-1893: Lafayette College, 
Its History, Its Men, Its Record (Easton 1893, 342 pages). 
Condit, Uzal W. The History of Easton... 1739-1885 (Easton 1889, 
500 pages). 

Eschenbach, G. W. The Forks of the Delaware . . . 1752-1900 (Easton 
1900). 

Heller, William J. Historic Easton (1911). 

Henry, Matthew S. History of Easton and Northampton County 
(Philadelphia 1900). 

Hopkinson, Joseph. “Easton,” in Philadelphia Monthly Magazine 
(September 1798); reprinted as “Easton 71 Years Ago” in Easton 
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Argus (11 March 1869). The magazine article contains what 
is believed to be the first picture of Easton on record. Hopkin- 
son studied law here in 1791; he wrote the first national song, 
“Hail Columbia,” in 1798, the year he published the Easton 
piece. 

Lafayette College: A Book of the Centenary, 1832-1932 (Easton 
1932, 98 pages). | 

Skillman, David B. The Biography of a College: Being a History 
of the First Century of the Life of Lafayette College (Easton 
1932, 2 volumes). 

“Some of the Expenses in the Founding of Easton,” in Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography XXXVIII, 110-114. 

Weaver, Ethan Allen. Local Historical and Biographical Notes 
Collected from Files of Newspapers Published in Easton (Ger- 
mantown 1906, 315 pagés). 

Wickersham, Kelsey. ‘Travelogues of Early Easton . . . 1794, 1797, 
1811. (Manuscript at Northampton County Historical Society, 
1919). ‘The travelogues recorded herein are those of Theophile 
Cazenove, the Duc de Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, and Rowse 
‘Taylor. 


Nazareth 


Kachline, Susan A. Old Nazareth: A Brief Sketch of Early Morav- 
tan Life (Bethlehem c1933). 

The Nazareth Inn, 1771-1940 (Nazareth 1940, 18 pages). 

Ogden, John C. An Excursion into Bethlehem and Nazareth... 
in the year 1799... (Philadelphia 1800, 167 pages). 

Reichel, William C. Historical Sketch of Nazareth Hall from 1755 
to 1869 ... (Philadelphia 1869, 356 pages). 

Reichel, William C. A Red Rose from the Olden Time... (Bethle- 
hem 1883, 54 pages). 

Reid, Grace S. The Barony of the Rose... (New York 1904, 58 

ages). 

TANCE HT ice of Nazareth, 1740-1940 (Nazareth 1940, 276 pages). 
This for the most part excellent local bicentennial history was 
written by various contributors. The first half is based on pri- 
mary and manuscript sources. 


Other Communities 


Carter, M. H. “One Man and His Town” [Roseto], in McClure’s 
Magazine XXX (1908), 275-286. 

Glace, William H. Early History and Reminiscences of Catasauqua 
... (Allentown 1914, 112 pages). 

Helfferich, Reginald H. editor. History of Bath, Pennsylvania. 
(n.p. 1937, 62 pages). 

Lambert, James F. and others. A History of Catasauqua... (Allen- 
town 1914, 408 pages). 

Laury, Preston A. History of Williams Township ... (Easton 1948). 
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Martin, John H. Historical Sketch of Bath... (Philadelphia 1872, 
191 pages). 
Wahl, Ray F. Northampton [Borough] . . . 200 Years of Progress 
(Northampton 1941, 218 pages). 


CREATIVE LITERATURE 
Writings of Early Moravians 


Much of the religious literature produced by men like Zinzendorf, 
Spangenberg, Zeisberger, Heckewelder and Frederick Post must cer- 
tainly be regarded as revealing the profounder states of mind which 
explain the cultural history of the county. We cannot detail here 
the many different titles appropriate to this subject, except to indi- 
cate a few of the most important writings that have been translated 
into English. Zinzendorf’s Maxims, Theological Ideas and Sent- 
ences, translated and extracted by J. Gambold from the Count’s 
writings between 1738 and 1747 (London 1751) deserves to be 
better known. In addition to his biography of Zinzendorf, above 
noted, Bishop Spangenberg’s An Exposition of Christian Doctrine, 
translated by Benjamin La Trobe (London 1784) was the most 
famous of his doctrinal writings. The Journals of David Zeisberger 
have never been fully published, but the Diary of Zeisberger, trans- 
lated by Eugene Bliss (1885) is worthy of note as is his History of 
the North American Indians, translated and edited by A. B. Herbert 
and W. N. Schwarze (Columbus, Ohio 1910). The scholar of Ameri- 
can philology will find both published and unpublished translations 
by Zeisberger into.the Delaware and Iroquoisan languages at the 
Moravian Archives and the American Philosophical Society. John 
Heckewelder’s various works on Indian lore have been noted under 
Archaeology above, and Frederick Post’s Journals have also been 
listed above. 

In addition there is a large and rich hymn literature of the Mo- 
ravians dated from their first settlement in the county. Exhaustive 
study of this hymn literature has not been made. Those interested 
will find many of the hymn and litany books of the early Moravians 
at the Moravian Archives. The first hymnal published by the Mo- 
ravians in America appeared from the press of Christopher Saur in 
1742 under the title Hirten Lieder von Bethlehem, a collection 
compiled by Zinzendorf when he visited America. However, only 
two copies of this work are known to exist. 


Historical Novels and Folklore 


Altsheler, Joseph A. Scouts of the Valley (New York: 1911). The 

__ Wyoming Valley massacres in the late 18th Century. 

Bird, Robert Montgomery. The Hawks of Hawk Hollow (Phila- 
delphia 1835, 2 volumes). Post-Revolutionary loyalists in the 
Delaware Water Gap region. 

Chambers, Robert W. The Hidden Children (New York 1914). 
The Wyoming Valley during the French and Indian War. 

Clyde, John C. Rosbrugh, A Tale of the Revolution (Easton 1880). 
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Tells story of John Rosbrugh, minister of the Allen Township 
Presbyterian Church, who raised a company of militia, led 
them to Washington’s army, and in January 1777 was surprised 
and killed by a band of Hessians. 

Hark, Ann. The Seminary’s Secret (Philadelphia 1936). Girls at the 
Moravian Seminary in Bethlehem. 

Korson, George G. Minstrels of the Mine Patch (Philadelphia 1938). 

Laux, James B. Brother Albrecht’s Secret Chamber (Lititz 1914). 
A legend of the old Sun Inn at Bethlehem. 

Milhous, Katherine. Snow over Bethlehem (New York 1945). Beth- 
lehem Christmas in 1755. 

Mortimer, Charlotte B. Marrying by Lot (New York 1868). A tale 
of the early Moravians in eastern Pennsylvania. 

Rondthaler, Katherine. Tell Me a Story (Comenius Press 1949). 
Sketches of Moravian customs. 

Sessler, Jacob J. Saints and Tomahawks (New York 1940). Early 
Moravians at Bethlehem. 

Towner, Ashburn. Chedayne of Kotono (New York 1877). Efforts of 
the Pennamites to dispossess the Connecticut settlers. 


EARLY TRAVELERS IN THE COUNTY 


There are a large number of early travel journal references to 
Northampton County which contain important, objective, first-hand 
accounts of county conditions. The list below by no means exhausts 
the literature on this. 


Bernhard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar Eisenach Travels through. North 
America during the Years 1825 and 1826 (Philadelphia 1828, 
2 volumes). Comments on Bethlehem and Nazareth. 

Cazenove, Theophile. Cazenove Journal, 1794, edited by R. W. 
Kelsey (Haverford 1922). 

Liancourt, Duke de la Rochefoucault. Travels through the United 
States ...in the Years 1795, 1796 and 1797 (London 1799, 2 
volumes). 

Maximilian, Prince of Wied. Travels in the Interior of North 
America. Three volumes (XXII-XXIV) in R. G. Thwaites, 
Early Western Travels (Cleveland 1906). 

Schoepf, J. D. Travels in the Confederation, translated by A. J. 
Morrison (1911, 2 volumes). 

Weld, Isaac C., Jr. Travels through the United States and Canada. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Although historians of Northampton County are blessed by 
having available a large quantity of published references, there are 
a number of surprising gaps in the county’s bibliography. This 
note is a preliminary effort to outline some of the opportunities 
for future historical scholarship related to the county. _ 

In the field of biography it is remarkable that a modern definitive 
life of Count Zinzendorf has not yet appeared. The variety and 
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dramatic quality of Zinzendorf’s manifold activities lend themselves 
to biographical writing of the first calibre. Historians would also 
find it most helpful to have available a modest collection of excerpts 
from the Count’s writings. Bishop Spangenberg’s brilliant career 
would also provide an excellent subject for full-scale biography. 
Though the career of Zeisberger has been detailed in the brilliant 
biography by Edmund De Schweinitz, a modern interpretive study 
of the interlocking activities of Zeisberger, Heckewelder and Fred- 
erick Post is needed. Heckewelder’s remarkable career has never 
found a definitive biography. In addition to these Moravians, men- 
tion must be made of Valentine Haidt; an interpretive study with 
reproductions of his paintings would fill an important gap in the 
annals of American colonial art. 


Consideration of other biographical needs brings to mind the 
career of David Brainerd. A careful culling of his journals along 
with an interpretive biographical essay would help fill this need. 
It is astonishing also that there is no biography of George Taylor. 
Even the bare outline of his career given in this book indicates how 
dramatic and important a part he played in local annals as well as 
national affairs. Much the same can be said for William Parsons, 
who at least deserves several more scholarly studies of magazine 
article length. Still another Northampton County figure who de- 
serves a much better fate from scholars and biographers is Governor 
George Wolf. 


Some of the documents preserved in the depositories of North- 
ampton County also deserve printing and publishing. One thinks 
immediately of the minutes of the Revolutionary Committee of 
Safety mentioned in the text, and other revealing documents re- 
lating to that critical period. 


In economic history a glance at the bibliography is enough to 
indicate the sad lack of modern interpretive and critical studies 
of such famous local companies as the Lehigh Canal, the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad and Bethlehem Steel. In the cultural life of the 
county students of history would be grateful for additional bibli- 
ography on the remarkable history of Moravian music and the 
architecture of the area. 


I have already mentioned hopefully the need for a detailed di- 
rectory of the many historical collections summarized in Appendix 
IV. In addition the modern county would profit in many ways by 
having a directory of its public organizations, institutions and in- 
dustries. 


One would like to dream that the future will bring the develop- 
ment of a real University Press to either one of the large collegiate 
institutions of the county. Perhaps then many of these striking 
opportunities for further historical scholarship can find their proper 
publication medium. 
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Index 


ABEL, Jacob 96 
ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT 226 
AGRICULTURE 9, 131 
20th century 265-269 
ALBANY PURCHASE of 1754 127 
ALFRED THOMAS, steamboat 210- 
211 
ALLEGEWI Thidiavis 12 
ALLEN TOWNSHIP 44, 301 
ALLEN TOWNSHIP PRESBYTER- 
IAN CHURCH 150 
ALLEN, William 32, 44, 52, 59, 75 
ALLENTOWN 32 
AMERICAN EAGLE, 2nd newspaper 
in County 181 
AMERICAN FLAG, first 147 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
HOMEOPATHY 251 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS ASSN. 275 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY 99 
ANCHOR INN 206 
ANDERSON, John 104 
ANGLICANS 79 
ANTHRACITE 236-237 
discovery 177 
20th century industry 200 
ANTI-SLAVERY 226 
APPEL, Martin 64 
APPELT, Franz Heinrich 250 
ARNDT, Captain John 164 
ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 
164 
ARTISTS 
Grider, Rufus A. 217 
Haidt, John Valentine 90, 292 
Hesselius, Gustavus 89 
Moon, Samuel 292 
Mueller, John Jacob 78, 83 
West, Benjamin 179 
BANGOR 300; public library 298 
BAPTISTS 79 
BATH 179, 300 
BATTLES 
Civil War: 
Antietam 228 
Gettysburg 228 
South Mountain 228 
Wilderness campaign 228 
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Revolutionary War: 
Brandywine 150, 153 
Boston 150 
Germantown 150, 153 
Long Island 150 
New York campaign 157 
Princeton 150 
Trenton 150 
Yorktown 158 
BEEKMAN, William 26 
BERKS County 45 
BERLIN, Abraham 151 
BESSEMER, Henry 238 
BETHLEHEM 44, 69-91, 269, 300 
churches 217 
first Christmas 79 
industry 218 
libraries 285-290 
mid 19th century life 216-219 
name origin 79 
newspapers 182 
population (1820) 232 
railroads 229-230 
township 301 
BETHLEHEM BACH CHOIR 88, 252 
BETHLEHEM HISTORICAL 
MUSEUM 288 
BETHLEHEM IRON COMPANY 238 
BETHLEHEM PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY 254 
BETHLEHEM PUBLIC LIBRARY 
289 
BETHLEHEM PIKE (see Kings’ 
Way) 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CORP. 218, 
234, 258, 262-264 
BETHLEHEM township 44 
BETHLEHEM YWCA 270 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 307 
BIXLER jewelry store 205 
BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS 229, 231 
BOATS 95, 198-199, 209-210 (see also 
Canals, Durham boat, steamboats) 
BOEHLER, Peter 73 
BOROUGHS, founding and incorpo- 
ration (see by name and Appendix 
V) 300-302 
BOSTON MASSACRE 133 
BOSTON TEA PARTY 133 
BOUGER, Gilbert 106 
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BOYDE, John 57, 58 
BRADDOCK, Gen. Edward 114 
BRAINERD, David 42, 60, 65-67, 102 
BRETHREN 62, 79 
BRODHEAD, Col. Daniel 104, 108, 
150; Richard 173, 224 
BROTHERS’ HOUSE 96 
BRULE, Etienne 55 
BUCKS COUNTY 44 
first settlement 29 
first township 55 
Wm. Penn Established 45 
BURNSIDES, James 111 
BUSHKILL CREEK 5, 53 
BUSHKILL TOWNSHIP 179, 301 
BUTZ, George 178 
BUTZTOWN 177 
CANALS 7, 187, 188, 199-210 (see also 
by name) 
CARNEGIE, Andrew 253 
CATHOLICS 69, 212, 213 
CAVES 282-283 
CAYUGA Indians 18 
CEMENT 239-240 
CENSUS 
1790 189 
1850 189 
(see also population) 
CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW 
JERSEY 228 
CENTREVILLE 177 
CHANDLER, William H. 250 
CHAPMAN QUARRIES 300 
CHESTER COUNTY 45 
CHRISTIANS SPRING 19, 76 
CHORAL UNION 254 
CHURCHES (see by name and de- 
nomination, also Religion) 
CHURCHVILLE 179 
CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS, 
20th Century 269-272 
CIVIL WAR 241, 244, 226-228 
CLINTON, Gen. James 157 
COAL (see Anthracite) 
COFFIN, Dr. James H. 248 
COLLEGES 183-186 (see also by name) 
COLLEGIUM MUSICUM 254 
COMENIUS, John Amos 70 
COMMON COUNCIL of Penna. 99 
COMMON SCHOOL LAW 187 
COMMUNITY ENTERPRISE, recent 
progress 269-272 
CONESTOGA Indians 12 


CONFEDERACY 227 (see also Civil 
War) 

CONSTITUTION, federal 164; state 
221 

CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 133 

COPPER discovery of 27; mining 53 

COUNTIES (see by name) 

CRAIG, James 58, 59; house 57 

CRAIG, Captain John 57; Thomas 43, 
104; William 104, 111 

CRAIG SETTLEMENT 43, 57 

CREEKS (see by name) 

CRUIKSHANK, George 44 

CRUIKSHANKS settlement 
(see Shimersville) | 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY 45 

DAILY TIMES, first daily newspaper 
in Bethlehem 182 

DECKER, Jacobus 27 

DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE 133, 138, 140 

DELAWARE DIVISION CANAL 203 

DELAWARE & HUDSON CANAL 203 

DELAWARE INDIANS (see Indians, 
Lenni Lenape) 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & 
WESTERN RAILROAD 230 

DELAWARE, locomotive 230 

DELAWARE AND RARITAN 
CANAL 205 

DELAWARE RIVER 3,6 

DELAWARE VALLEY 25 to 46 

DELAWARE WATER GAP 2 

DEMOCRATIC Party 173, 174 

DEMOCRATIC-REPUBLICANS 173 

DENNY, William 122, 123 

DEPRESSIONS 240-242, 258-259 

DEPUI, Aaron, 104; Benjamin 136; 
Nicholas 28, 52, 136 

DeSCHWEINITZ, Edmund 247 

DESHLER, David 136 

DETWILLER, Dr. Henry 250, 251 

DILL’S FERRY 177 

DROWN, Thomas Messinger 248 

DRUG STORE, oldest in America 180 

DRY LANDS 64, 96, 101 

DUNKERS (see Brethren) 

DURHAM BOAT 95, 209, 210 

DURHAM IRON WORKS 139 

EAST ALLEN TOWNSHIP 45, 301 

EAST BANGOR 300 

EASTON 300 
Borough incorporation 174, 215 
Civil. War 227 
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colleges 183-186 
early settlement 101, 103, 104 
first court session 103 
first court house 112 
French & Indian War 120-126 
founding 45, 98 
libraries 176, 290-295 
newspapers 182, 215 
peace conferences 120, 122, 124, 126 
population: 18 century 174; 1790- 
1850 189; 1820 232; mid 19th 
century 215 
Revolutionary War prisoner cen- 
ter 148 
18th century growth 176-177 
19th century growth 205, 206, 214- 
216 
EASTON EXPRESS, first daily news- 
paper in Easton 182 
EASTONER DEUTSCHE PATRIOT, 
third paper in Easton 182 
EASTON LIBERTY BELL 136 
EASTON MESSENGER AND 


NORTHAMPTON INTELLI- 
GENCER, first newspaper in 
County 181 


EASTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 293 

EASTON REFORMED CHURCH 
293-294 

EASTON YMCA 269 

EDUCATION, modern 272-276 (see 
also colleges, schools) 

EDWARDS, Johathan 67 

EMMAUS 103 , 

ENGLISH HISTORY, 16th-17th cen- 
tury 56 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH 173 

ETTEN, Captain John Van 150 

ETTWEIN, Chaplain John and wife 
152 

FARMING (see Agriculture) 

FEDERALISTS 169, 171, 173 

FERMOR MANOR 32 

FIELD, Dr. Cridland C. 251 

FILETOWN 179 

FIREARMS 140, 178 

FITCH, John 198 

FORKS OF THE DELAWARE 7, O75 

FORKS TOWNSHIP 102, 301 

FORSEMAN, Robert 179 

FORT SUMTER 227 

FRANKLIN, Benjamin 58, 118, 123 

FRANKLIN, John 162 

FREEHOLDERS 111 


FREEMANSBURG 300 
FRENCH 
military expeditions 114 
alliances with Indians 115 
FRENCH & INDIAN WAR 113 to 130 
early skirmishes 113 
England’s war declaration 119 
peace conferences 120, 122, 124, 
126 
Pennsylvania’s war declaration 122 
turning point 128 
FRIENDS (see Quakers) 
FRIES, John 165-169 
FRIES REBELLION 164-170 
GEMEINHAUS 77, 82 
GERMANS 
18th century settlers 61 
European background 61 
Indian relations 64 
immigrants 50 
legends 51 
migration to America 63 
religious backgrounds 62 
GINTHER, Philip 177 
GLENDON 300 
GNADENHUETTEN massacre 115 
GOLCHER, John 151 
GORDON, Lewis 104, 137, 146-148, 221 
GOVERNMENT 
civil divisions in County 300-302 
House of Representatives 284 
(see also Boroughs, crime consti- 
tution, politics, political par- 
ties, Provincial Assembly, Pro- 
vincial Council) 
GRACEDALE 260 
GRAVITY RAILROAD 200, 228 
GRAY COTTAGE 74 
GRAY, Neigal 136 
GREAT AWAKENING 65 
GREAT TREATY 23 
GREAT VALLEY 18 
GREEN, Dr. Traill 247, 251 
GREGG, Robert 111 
GROSS, Dr. Samuel D. 251 
HAMILTON, James 119, 125 
HAND, Gen. Edward 156 
HANOVER TOWNSHIP 45, 302 
HAYS, Captain John 58 
HAYS, Melchior 150 
HEALTH 250-253 
HECKEWELDER, John 21, 22, 81 
HECKTOWN (village) 103 
HELLER, Christopher 44; Simon 44 
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HELLERTOWN 44, 251, 300 
HELLERTOWN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
298 
HENDRIKSON, Cornelius 25 
HENRY, William 151, 178, 237 
HESSELIUS, Gustavus 41 
HESSIANS 149 
HIAWATHA, name origin 17 
HIDDEN SEED, historical movement 
of Moravians 70 
HOKENDAUQUA Creek 7 
HOLY EXPERIMENT 26 
HOOPER, Robert Lettis, Jr. 140, 148 
HORNER, James 59 
HORSFIELD, Timothy 104 
HUGUENOTS 54 
HUDSON, Hendrik 25 
HUNTER, Alexander 44, 60; Jacob 44 
HUNTERS’ SETTLEMENT 44, 60 
HURST LOG HOUSE 58 
HUS, John 69 
IHRIE, Peter 173 
IMMIGRATION 
19th century 211-214 
German 50, 63 
early 20th century 233 
INDENTURED servants 50 
INDEPENDENCE (see Revolutionary 
War) 
INDIAN CREEK 7 
INDIAN CONFERENCE of 1756 108 
INDIANS (see also by name) 
Chiefs: Atotarho 17; Canassatego 
16, 42; Deganawidah 16; Kako- 
watchky 12; Lappawinzo 40; 
Nutimus 42, 121; Paxinosa 115, 
121; Pontiac 129; Scaroyady 
115; Shickellamy 114; Tama- 
nend 22; Teedyuscung 108, 
115-117, 120, 129, 130 
clan development 13 
Confederacy of Five Nations 18 
French and Indian War 115-117 
historical background 11-23 
Iroquois 12, 113; legends 15 
last uprisings 129 
Lenni Lenape (Delaware) 113: 
decline of power 42; land 
dealings 36, 37; legends 11, 
name origin 13; village (illus- 
tration) 17 
name origins 20 
villages: Nanticoke 114; Nescopeck 
114; Nolemattink 18, 19; 


Shackamaxon 22; Shamokin 
114; Tioga 121; Tunkhannock 
114, 121; Welagamika 18, 19; 
Wyalusing 114 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 230- 
238 
INDUSTRY 64, 176-179, 191-193 
20th century 262-265 
iron 237-238 
steel 238 
mid 19th century 215 
INSPIRATIONISTS 79 
IRISH History, 16-17 century 56 
IRISH, Nathaniel 43, 63, 74 
IRON Industry 237-238 
IROQUOIS Indians (see Indians) 
JACOBSBURG 44 
JACOBY CREEK 10, 27 
JAMESTOWN 25 
JAY TREATY *171, 172 
JAZZ AGE 258 
JENNINGS, Solomon 39 
JOHNSON, Sir William 125 
JUNTO 99 
KANSAS 223 
KARMAN, Michael 26 
KICHLEIN, Peter 108, 109, 135, 150 
KINGS’ WAY, origin 30 
KITTATINNY Mountains 1 
KLECKNERSVILLE 179 
K.OOKEN, Henry 135 
KRAEMER, Nicholas 192 
LABAR, Col. Abraham 150 
LABOR disputes 207, 242 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 184, 185, 215, 
247, 248,252; 278-275, 7291 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE Library 290- 
291 
LAFAYETTE, Marquid de 154, 184 
LANCASTER COUNTY 45 
LAND speculation 45, 191-192 
LANDER, William 179 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 
Colonial 109-111 
18th century 169 
LEBAR brothers 54 
LEFEVRE, John 54 
LEFEVRE Creek (see Bushkill) 
LEHICTON, name origin 180 
LEHIGH CANAL 7, 201-202 
LEHIGH & NEW ENGLAND RAIL- 
ROAD 230 
LEHIGH RIVER 2, 5 
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LEHIGH TOWNSHIP 302; creation of 
102 

LEHIGH VALLEY HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY 141 

LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 229 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 217, 243-245, 
248-250, 271, 274 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
285 

LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 219, 
258 

LENNI LENAPE (see Indians) 

LEVERS, Robert 136, 138, 140, 150 

LIBERTY BELL 152-153 

LIBRARIES 176, 285-299 (see also by 
name) 

LIMESTONE PLAIN 5 

LOWER MT. BETHEL TOWNSHIP 
302 

LOWER NAZARETH TOWNSHIP 
302 

LOWER SAUCON 
302 

LUKENS, John 52, 53 

LUTHERANS 62, 63, 70, 71, 79 

MAMMY MORGAN’S HILL 182 

MANOR SYSTEM 31 

MARCH, Francis A. 248 

MARSHALL, Edward 39, 40 

MARTIN, David 93, 94, 
James 103, 104 

MARTIN’S CREEK 5, 28 

MARTIN’S FERRY 106 

MEDICAL Progress 250-253 

MENNONITES 62, 79 

METHODIST CHURCH 72, 289 

MIDDAGH, Derrick Otter 27 

MIFFLIN, Governor 168 

MILITIA 118 

MILLER, Captain Abraham 135 

MILLER, Mathias 151 

MINISINK, name origin 14 

MINUET, Peter 25 

MOHAWK Indians 18 

MOHICAN Indians 114 

MOLLY MAGUIRES 236, 242 

MONOCACY CREEK 8 

MONTOUR, Queen Esther 154 

MOORE TOWNSHIP 302; founding 
of 102 

MORAVIA 69 

MORAVIAN BRETHREN (see Mo- 
ravians) 

MORAVIANS 21, 44, 62, 69-72, 75, 76, 


TOWNSHIP 44, 


106, 221; 


81-90, 96, 116, 141-144, 217, 218, 
246, 253-254, 274, 276, 316 

MORAVIAN ARCHIVES 287-288 

MORAVIAN COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN 83, 217 

MORAVIAN COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN LIBRARY AND AR- 
CHIVES 288 

MORAVIAN COLLEGE AND THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY 83, 85, 217, 
246-247 

MORAVIAN COLLEGE AND THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY LIBRARY 
288 

MORAVIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
76 

MORRIS Canal 204 

MORRIS, Governor Robert Hunter 
119), 120091 

MT. BETHEL TOWNSHIP, founding 
of 102 

MUNICIPALITIES, founding and in- 
corporation (see by name, also 
Appendix V 300-302) 

MUNITIONS 140, 178 

MUNSEE Indians 14, 114 

MUSICAL development 252-256 

NAZARETH 31, 44, 73, 75, 295-298, 

NANTICOKE Indians 12 

NATIVE AMERICAN MOVEMENT 
zis 


NAZARETH 31, 44, 73, 75, 295-298 


300 
NAZARETH CHORAL SOCIETY 255 
NAZARETH CORNET BAND 255 
NAZARETH HALL 84, 85, 246 
NAZARETH PUBLIC LIBRARY 298 
NEISER, George 83 
NESHAMINY PURCHASE 36 
NEVIN, George Balch 255 
NEWBURG, founding 102 
NEWSPAPERS 98, 181, 182, 215 (see 

also by name) 

NICHOLS, Marshall 167-168 

NEW LIGHTS 79 

NITSCHMANN, Bishop 75 
NORTHAMPTON AND BATH 

RAILROAD 230 
NORTHAMPTON COMMITTEE OF 

OBSERVATION 134, 135 
NORTHAMPTON COMMITTEE OF 

SAFETY 146 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 300 

agriculture 8, 265-269 
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Caves 282-283 

Civil War soldiers 227 

coal industry 236-237 

colonial law 109-112 

counties separated from 46 

education, 19th century 245-246 

early settlements 42-44 

European migration 233 

first jail 109 

first townships 44-45 

floods 210 

forts 119 

founding of 97 

geographical location 1-10 

geologic history 1-10, 278-281 

governmental divisions 300-302 

historical collections 285-299 

Indians 11-23 

Industrial Revolution 231-236 

iron industry 237-238 

land rights 35 

land speculation 192 

libraries 285-299 

medical aid during Revolution 151 

military 135 

municipalities (see by name, also 
Appendix V 300-302) 

museums 285-299 

musical activity 254-256 

newspapers 181 

original land area 46 


population: 1790 189; 1880 232; 
259 (see also Appendix VI 
303-305) 


post-Revolutionary period 161 

railroads 228-230 

reasons for settling 48, 49 

road development 196 

sawmills 208 

separated from Bucks County 45 

slaves 226 

textile mill, first 64 

U. S. Representatives 284 

20th century progress 257-274 

20th century industry 262-263 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY COURT 

HOUSE AND COUNTY AR- 

CHIVES 292-293 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY HISs- 

TORICAL AND GENEALOGI- 

CAL SOCIETY 291-292 
NORTHAMPTON COUNTY MEDI- 

CAL SOCIETY 251 


NORTH CATASAUQUA 301 
NORTH PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 
ROAD 230 
OGLETHORP, Governor 72 
OKELY, John 135 
OLD YORK ROAD 194 
ONEIDA Indians 18 
ONONDAGA Indians 17 
ORNOT, Jacob 135 
OTTAWA Indians 129 
PACKER, Asa 173, 229, 243-244, 953 
PACIFISM, religious 62, 141 
PAGE, John 32 
PALMER TOWNSHIP 302 
PANICS (see Depressions) 
PARSONS-TAYLOR HOUSE 105, 139, 
294-295 
PARSONS, William 54 98-100, 103, 
106, 109, 111, 119, 120, 291 
PEN ARGYL 301 
PENN 
. Hannah Callowhill 34: John 34, 
35; Lady Julia 97; Letitia 31; 
Richard 34, 60, 97; Thomas 31, 
_ 34, 60, 106; land dealings (see 
Walking Purchase of 1737) 
PENN, William 15, 22, 29, 33-34 
land grant 26, 30-31 
ship 28 
PENNAMITE WAR I6l, 162 
PENNSBURY MANOR 35, 36, 37 
PENN’S LAWS 29 
PENNSYLVANIA 15 
constitution 222 
original counties 45 
PETERS, Richard 98-101, 106 
PHILADELPHIA COUNTY 45 
PHILLIPPE, Samuel 256 
PICKERING, Timothy 161, 169-171 
PILGRIM CONGREGATION 72 
PILLORY 110 
PLAINFIELD CHURCH 102 
PLAINFIELD TOWNSHIP 102, 302 
POCONO Mountains 2 
POLITICAL PARTIES 98, 111, 173, 
174, 169-171, 221 (see also by name) 
POLITICS 
early Colonial trends 97-98 
first County elections 111-112 
18th century 169-174 
19th century 221-224 
POPULATION 
Bethlehem 232 
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Easton 174, 189, 215, 232 
Northampton County 189, 232, 259 
(see also Appendix VI 303-305) 
PORTER, James Madison, 184, 221- 
225, 229, 253 
PORTER, Thomas Conrad 248 
PORTLAND 301 
POST, Christian Frederick 126, 127 
POWWOW, name origin 66 
PRESBYTERIANS 58, 79, 247 
PRESTON, Samuel 53 
PRINTING 181 (see also NEWS- 
PAPERS) 
PROCLAMATION OF 1763 133 
PROPRIETARY PARTY 98, 111 
PROTESTANT REFORMATION 48, 
69 
PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY 97, 111 
PROVINCIAL COUNCIL 29, 104 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 186-187 
QUAKERS 26, 79, 97, 98 
RAFTING 208-209 
RAILROADS 200-201, 219, 258 
mid 19th century 215, 228-231 
(see also under specific names) 
RARITAN CANAL 205 
RAUP family 64 
READING 100 
REDEMPTIONERS 50 
REEDER, Andrew H. 222-224 
REEDERSVILLE, name origin 180 
REFORMATION (see Protestant Ref- 
ormation) 
REFORMS (see Anti-slavery, politics) 
REFORMED CHURCH 71, 79, 109, 
156, 293, 294 
RELIGION 
European movement 48 
20th Century 252-253 
(see also names of specific denom- 
inations) 
REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
Northampton County 284 
REPUBLICAN PARTY 224, 226 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR 131-160 
causes 132 
battles 134, 150, 153, 157, 158 
effects 158-159 
Valley Forge 150 
RICHMOND 177 
RITTENHOUSE, David 178 
RIVER Transportation 7, 95, 106, 187- 
188, 198-210 
(see also Canals, Durham boats, 
steamboats) 


from 


ROAD Developments 30, 96 
18th century 194-198 
(see also Turnpikes, specific names) 
ROCK Formations 278-284 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH (see 
Catholics) 
ROSS, John 173 
ROSBRUGH, Rev. John 150 
ROSETO 301 
SAUCON CREEK 8 
SAUR, Christopher 98 
SAWMILLS 208 
SCHAUS, John Adam 85 
SCHOENECK (village) 103 
SCHOOLS 
Moravian 83 
public 186-187 
(see also Colleges) 
SCHNITZ HOUSE 87 
SCHUYLER, Arent 27 
SCHWENKFELDERS 62, 79 
SCOTCH HISTORY, 16th-17th cen- 
tury 56 
SCOTCH-IRISH, settlement of perm- 
anent communities 55 
SCULL, Nicholas 52, 54 
SECOND SEA CONGREGATION 84 
SEIP (village) 103 
SENECA Indians 18 
SEPARATISTS 79 
SEVEN YEARS’ WAR (see French and 
Indian War) 
SHAWNEE Indians 12, 114 
SHIMERSVILLE 44 
SHIPPEN, Dr. William 151 
SHIPPING (see Canals, Railroads) 
SHOEMAKER, Benjamin I11 
SIEGFRIED, Col. John 150 
SILK, first produced in America 87 
SILK BOOM 193 
SISTERS’ HOUSE 82 
SITGREAVES, Samuel 169, 
222 
SLATE 5; production 240 
SLATEFORD 179 
SLAVERY 223, 224, 226 (see also Anti- 
slavery) 
SMITHFIELD TOWNSHIP 55 
“SOUL DRIVERS” 51 
SOUTH MOUNTAINS 5 
SPANGENBERG, Bishop August 72, 
90, 91 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 258 
SPENER, Philip Jacob 70 
STEAMBOATS 210-211 


171-173, 
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STEEL INDUSTRY 238 
STEIHLMAN, John Hans 29 
STOCKER, Andrew 177 
STOCKERTOWN 177, 301 
STUYVESANT, Peter 25 
SULLIVAN, General John 30, 155-156 
SUN INN 142 
SWEITZER, Lawrence 63 
SWITCHBACK RAILROAD 201 
TAMMANY (see Indians, chiefs, Tam- 
anend) 
TATAMY 301 
TAVERNS, first in Bethlehem area 85; 
used as court houses 108 
TAYLOR, George 105, 135, 139-140 
TEST ACT 143 
THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 61 
THOMAS, David 237 
THOMSON, Charles 125 
TOLL ROADS 195 
TOWNSHIPS, founding and incorpor- 
ation (see by name, also Appendix 
V 300-302) 
TRAILL, Robert 135, 137, 140 
TRANSPORTATION 
river 95 
19th century 199 
(see also boats, Canals, Durham 
boats, rafting, Railroads, river 
transportation, road develop- 
ment, Steamboats) 
TREATIES, Great 23 (see also Walk- 
ing Treaty of 1737) 
TREXLER, Peter 111 
TROUT HALL 32, 33 
TURNPIKE ERA 196-198 
TUSCARORA Indians 18 
UNION ACADEMY 183 
UNITED BRETHREN (see Moray- 
ians) 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
94 
UPPER MT. BETHEL TOWNSHIP 
302 
UPPER NAZARETH TOWNSHIP 302 
VALLEY FORGE 150 
VANETTA, John 104 


VANKAMPEN, John 96 

VERNON, Nathaniel 104, 106, 144, 221 

VOTING, Colonial 111 

WAGENER, David D. 174 

WALKING PURCHASE OF 1737 15, 
19, 36-37, 39-41, 66, 113 

WALNUTPORT 301 

WASHINGTON, George 114, 156, 159 

WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP 302 

WATSON, Thomas J. 275 

WEAVERSVILLE 43 

WEISER, Conrad 37, 82, 119 

WELCOME, ship of William Penn 28 

WENTZ, Peter 63 

WESLEY, John; Charles 72 

WEST EASTON 301 

WETZEL, John 136 

WHIPPING POST 110 

WHISKEY REBELLION 164 

WHITE CHURCH 173 

WHITE, Josiah 198-202, 298, 244 

WHITEFIELD, George 73, 74 

WHITEFIELD HOUSE 73, 76, 84, 89, 
295-298 

WILLIAMS, John 44 

WILLIAMS TOWNSHIP 45, 302 

WILLIAMSBURG 179 

WILSON, Hugh 104 

WILSON 301 

WIND GAP 301 

WOLF, George 173, 180, 186-187 

WOLLE, John Frederick 254-255 

WOOL production 193 

WORLD WAR I 258 

WORLD WAR II 258 

WYOMING 129 

WYOMING MASSACRE 154 

WYOMING Valley 114 

YEATES, Edmund 39 

Y.M.C.A. 269 

Y.W.C.A. 270 

YORK COUNTY 45 

YORK ROAD 96 

YOUNG, Henry 151; Horn 151; John 
151; Stephen 151 

ZINZENDORF, Count Nicholas Lud- 
wig von 70-71, 75, 78, 80-82, 89, 
90; Countess Benigna 71, 83 
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